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FOREWORD 

MISS  ZELIGS   is  no  longer  a  newcomer  to  Jewish 
education,  having  well  established  her  position  with 
three  substantial  volumes  of  Jewish  history.    She 
is  now  adding  to  her  collection,  a  fourth,  most  useful  work 
on  life  in  the  Jewish  homeland. 

Miss  Zeligs  handles  her  materials  happily  and  skillfully. 
Through  the  expedient  of  a  trip  to  Palestine  undertaken  by 
several  young  people,  we  are  led  through  the  entire  country, 
and  with  our  guides,  see  everything  that  the  land  has  to 
offer.  We  are  taken  through  panoramic  Jerusalem,  new 
and  old,  Jewish  Tel  Aviv,  Haifa,  with  its  heterogeneous 
population,  Petach  Tikvah,  oldest  of  colonies,  now  proud 
of  its  new  municipal  status,  Rehobot,  with  its  colorful 
Yemenite  colony,  Rishon  and  its  wine  cellars,  the  orange 
belt  along  the  Sharon,  the  fruitful  Emek,  all  presented  with 
rich  and  fascinating  detail,  and  their  history  related  inci- 
dentally so  that  they  all  emerge  against  a  meaningful  back- 
ground. An  account  is  given  of  the  development  of  Zionism 
from  earliest  times  to  the  present.  Palestine's  outstanding 
pioneers  and  spiritual  leaders  are  also  presented.  Alto- 
gether, a  boy  or  girl  who  will  study  or  even  read  this  book 
cannot  but  be  inspired  by  the  achievements  of  his  people, 
which  though  small  and  scattered,  has  nevertheless  managed, 
under  unparalleled  handicaps,  to  build  for  itself  a  home  on 
its  ancient  ruins. 

Jacob  S.  Golub,  Ph.D. 

Librarian  and  Consultant, 

Jewish  Education  Committee  of  New  York  City 
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THE  STORY  OF  MODERN  PALESTINE 

The  Arrival 

The  wandering  Jew  is  coming  back  to  his  ancient  home- 
land. Into  the  beautiful  new  harbor  of  Haifa,  Palestine,  a 
ship  is  gliding.  The  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  are 
intensely  blue.  Whitely  gleam  the  stone  houses  of  the  town 
on  the  approaching  shore.  They  nestle  along  the  crescent- 
shaped  bay  and  climb  up  the  sides  of  Mount  Carmel.  Like 
a  huge  cat  with  an  arched  spine,  the  mountain  ridge  stretches 
itself  behind  the  city.  At  the  other  end  of  the  curved  bay 
stands  the  historic  old  town  of  Acre,  projecting  its  walls 
into  the  sea.  The  long  sweep  of  land  between  the  two  cities 
is  dotted  with  new  settlements  and  tall  palm  trees. 

This  delightful  view  meets  the  enchanted  eyes  of  those 
on  board.  Most  of  them  have  been  up  all  night  in  order 
to  catch  the  first  glimpse  of  the  shores  of  Palestine.  And 
now  it  lies  before  them  in  all  its  beauty,  the  scene  they  have 
dreamed  of  so  often.  The  younger  people  burst  into  song, 
a  stirring  Hebrew  melody.  Joyously  they  form  a  circle,  their 
arms  around  each  other's  shoulders,  and  dance  the  Horah 
with  wild  enthusiasm.  It  is  a  gay  Palestinian  dance  with  a 
lively  rhythm  that  unites  them  all  with  a  common  feeling 
of  joy  and  brotherhood.  Some  of  the  older  people  watch, 
their  eyes  glistening  with  tears  of  happiness.  Others  lean 
over  the  deck,  straining  their  sight  toward  the  shores  of 
Eretz  Yisrael,  as  the  ship  draws  closer. 

To  his  own  land  and  to  his  own  home,  the  wandering  Jew 
is  returning.  The  Bible  tells  us  that  several  thousand  years 
ago,  Abraham  had  set  out  across  the  desert  to  find  this 
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Promised  Land.  For  the  Lord  had  said  unto  him,  "Get  thee 
out  of  thy  country  and  from  thy  father's  house  unto  the 
land  that  I  will  show  thee." 

On  the  ship  there  are  young  pioneers,  eager  to  help  in  the 
rebuilding  of  Palestine.  There  are  old  people,  longing  to 
spend  the  rest  of  their  days  in  the  Holy  Land.  There  are 
families  with  little  children  clustering  around  them,  seeking  a 
new  way  of  life  in  the  ancient  land  of  their  fathers.  Most 
of  the  newcomers  are  from  Germany,  Poland,  Rumania, 
and  other  lands  where  Jews  today  are  suffering  bitterly  from 
oppression.  In  Palestine  they  hope  to  find  shelter  and 
freedom.  Many  of  them  have  waited  long  for  a  permit  to 
enter.  The  immigration  laws  strictly  limit  the  number  who 
may  settle  in  the  land.  No  doubt  the  fortunate  ones  stop 
to  think  sorrowfully  of  the  friends  and  comrades  they  have 
left  behind,  who  are  still  waiting  and  hoping  for  their 
permits.  But  on  board  the  ship  there  are  also  young 
idealists  from  countries  like  the  United  States  and  England, 
where  Jews  live  in  peace  and  prosperity.  Some  of  them 
have  given  up  the  luxuries  of  life  for  the  task  of  helping 
to  rebuild  Palestine. 

As  the  dance  breaks  up,  two  boys  walk  to  the  front  of 
the  deck  together.  One  is  Emil,  thirteen  years  of  age,  and 
the  other  is  Albert,  his  brother,  who  is  eighteen.  Albert 
puts  his  arm  on  the  younger  boy's  shoulder  and  the  two 
stare  ahead  of  them  as  the  boat  draws  closer  to  the  docks. 
"If  only  father  and  mother  were  with  us  now,"  Emil  says  in 
a  low  voice. 

"It  was  their  wish  that  we  should  come  here,"  the  other 
replies,  his  hand  tightening  on  the  boy's  arm.  "Mother  died 
in  peace,  knowing  that  we  would  not  remain  in  Germany. 
She  said  that  only  in  the  pure  air  of  Palestine  could  we  ever 
forget  the  horrors  of  the  Hitler  rule."  Both  are  silent  for 
a  while.    Their  thoughts  are  a  jumble  of  the  past  and  the 
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future.  Within  a  short  time  they  had  lost  both  parents. 
Their  father,  a  brilliant  lawyer,  had  not  been  allowed  to 
practice  under  the  Nazi  government.  The  strain  of  worry, 
fear,  and  sorrow,  in  which  he  and  his  fellow  Jews  lived  in 
Germany  had  caused  his  health  to  give  way.  Shortly  after, 
the  mother,  too,  died. 

A  voice  breaks  upon  their  thoughts,  and  Ben  David,  a 
young  man  of  twenty,  stands  beside  them.  "Isn't  it  a 
thrilling  sight!"  he  cries.  Ben  David  is  from  Poland.  For 
several  years  he  had  awaited  his  permit  to  enter  Palestine 
and  now  his  joy  is  boundless.  He  had  been  in  a  training 
camp  for  a  number  of  months,  learning  how  to  be  a  Halutz, 
or  pioneer.  In  Poland  he  had  been  known  as  Davidson, 
but  now  he  calls  himself  by  the  Hebrew  form,  Ben  David, 
which  means  son  of  David.  He  and  Albert  are  planning 
to  join  the  settlement  of  Ain  Harod,  a  large  kvutza.  A 
kvutza  is  a  cooperative  agricultural  community  where  all  the 
members  live  like  one  big  family,  working  and  sharing 
together.  Everyone  who  can,  works,  and  the  products  are 
enjoyed  equally  by  all.  Albert  and  Ben  David  hope  that 
they  will  be  accepted  as  members.  Emil  is  going  to  Ben 
Shemen,  which  is  a  children's  community,  an  orphan  home 
where  the  children  have  an  agricultural  settlement  of  their 
own  and  learn  how  to  be  farmers. 

Ben  David  and  the  two  boys  from  Germany  have  become 
good  friends  on' the  journey.  It  is  hard  to  resist  Ben  David's 
enthusiasm  for  the  new  Palestine,  for  the  Hebrew  language 
which  he  speaks  so  well,  for  the  different  life  he  is  about  to 
begin.  Ben  David  could  speak  half  a  dozen  languages, 
among  them  German  and  English.  The  three  young  people 
are  looking  forward  particularly  to  the  first  few  weeks  of 
their  stay.  During  that  time,  they  are  going  to  travel 
through  Palestine  to  see  the  country. 

And  now  they  watch  with  shining  eyes  as  the  ship  swings 
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gently  into  the  dock  and  moors  along  the  stone  pier.  A 
crowd  is  gathered  on  shore  to  meet  the  new  arrivals.  The 
wandering  Jew  has  come  home. 

Early  Pioneers  in  Palestine 

It  was  their  first  evening  in  Palestine.  Emil  and  his  two 
companions  sat  on  the  balcony  of  the  small  hotel  where 
they  were  now  comfortably  settled.  It  was  situated  in  the 
new  Jewish  suburb  of  Haifa,  on  the  slope  of  Mount  Carmel. 
Hadar  Hacarmel,  Magnificence  of  Carmel,  the  suburb  was 
fittingly  named. 

"What  a  beautiful  moonlit  night,"  Ben  David  exclaimed 
as  they  watched  a  full,  brilliant  moon  light  up  the  stone 
houses  of  the  Hadar  and  cast  a  pathway  of  light  upon 
the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  in  the  distance.  The  stars, 
clear  and  bright,  seemed  to  hang  low  in  the  heavens. 

"The  moon  of  Palestine  is  famous  for  her  beauty,"  Ben 
David  went  on.  "The  air  is  so  clear  that  the  heavens  seem 
closer  to  the  earth." 

"I'll  never  forget  the  first  night  when  I  saw  the  moon  of 
Palestine,"  said  a  new  voice,  and  the  three  were  somewhat 
startled  at  the  suddenness  of  the  interruption.  Not  far  from 
them,  in  a  comfortable  armchair,  sat  an  old  man  with  a 
clear,  ruddy  skin  and  a  white  mustache.  His  eyes  had  been 
closed  and  the  others  had  thought  he  was  sleeping.  "It  was  a 
long,  long  time  ago,"  the  old  man  continued,  "but  now  it 
seems  as  if  it  were  only  yesterday.  That  is  a  trick  which 
time  plays  with  old  people,  and  I  am  eighty.  My  first  night 
in  Palestine — that  was  way  back  in  1882." 

"1882!"  Ben  David  cried  excitedly.  "Why,  that  was  the 
year  the  Bilu  pioneers  arrived." 

"Yes,"  the  old  man  nodded,  pleased  at  the  other's  interest. 
"I  am  one  of  them." 
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"One  of  the  Biluim!"  Ben  David  went  over  and  pressed 
the  other's  hand.  "I  am  so  happy  and  thrilled  to  meet  you. 
How  fitting  that  on  our  first  night  here  we  should  meet  one 
who  belongs  to  the  historic  group  of  the  first  pioneers  of 
Palestine  in  modern  times." 

"You  were  going  to  tell  us  about  your  first  night  in 
Palestine,"  Albert  interrupted  eagerly,  and  both  he  and  Emil 
drew  closer,  scenting  a  story  in  the  air. 

"The  moon  was  just  as  beautiful  as  she  is  tonight,"  the 
old  man  said  as  he  looked  dreamily  at  the  heavens,  "and  I 
was  twenty-two  years  of  age.  With  me  were  sixteen  other 
young  enthusiasts.  We  were  the  first  group  of  pioneers  to 
arrive  from  Russia,  bound  on  a  great  adventure  and  a  high 
mission.  Our  effort  was  to  be  the  beginning  of  a  movement 
to  bring  Jews  back  to  our  ancient  homeland,  where  we  would 
build  up  a  home  of  our  own,  like  the  other  nations  of  the 
world.  Then  we  would  be  free  from  the  tyranny  and 
oppression  which  Jews  were  suffering  in  the  countries  of  East 
Europe.  Here,  in  Eretz  Yisrael,  our  people  would  create  a 
new  life.  We  would  go  back  to  a  more  healthful  way  of 
living,  drawing  our  sustenance  from  the  soil.  We  would 
become  a  nation  of  farmers,  as  our  ancestors  had  been  in 
the  past.  Too  long  had  Jews  been  confined  to  cities,  earning 
their  living  through  business  and  the  professions.  What 
they  needed  was  an  outdoor  life  on  the  soil  and  physical 
labor.  Then  a  new  and  stronger  spirit  would  be  developed 
among  Jews. 

"With  our  own  hands  we  would  start  to  redeem  the  soil 
of  Palestine  and  make  it  once  more  a  fruitful  land,  as  it 
had  been  in  the  days  of  the  Bible.  We  would  establish  a 
model  agricultural  colony  that  would  serve  as  an  inspiring 
example  to  others. 

"These  were  the  ideals  which  filled  our  hearts,"  the  old 
man  continued,  "and  it  was  of  these  things  we  talked  that 
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first  night  as  we  sat  outdoors  and  enjoyed  the  magic  beauty 
of  the  Palestine  moon — a  night  I  shall  never  forget. 

"We  had  left  behind  us  eager  friends  and  companions, 
many  of  whom  would  follow  soon.  Throughout  Russia, 
Rumania,  and  surrounding  countries,  Zionist  societies  had 
sprung  up,  whose  purpose  it  was  to  do  colonizing  work  in 
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Palestine.  Hoveve  Zion,  Lovers  of  Zion,  these  clubs  were 
called.  Our  group  of  pioneers  was  the  first  practical  effort 
to  carry  out  the  ideals  of  the  Hoveve  Zion  societies. 

"You  see,  the  Jews  of  Russia  had  to  find  hope  and  comfort 
somewhere.  We  were  going  through  a  terrible  period  of 
persecution  and  pogroms  in  the  early  eighties.  Life  had 
become  practically  intolerable  for  us.  We  were  in  a  state 
of  slavery  and  oppression  worse  than  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
Jews  were  confined  to  certain  cities  within  the  Pale  of 
Settlement,  the  only  territory  where  Jews  were  permitted  to 
live.  These  cities  were  so  crowded  that  living  conditions 
were  miserable.  Many  starved,  for  there  was  little  oppor- 
tunity of  earning  a  living  since  most  fields  were  closed  to 
the  Jews.  Only  a  small  percent  was  allowed  to  enter  the 
universities.  I  think  these  oppressions  were  even  harder  to 
endure  than  the  brutal  pogroms  which  the  government  itself 
stirred  up  among  the  peasants. 

"No  wonder  Jewish  leaders  and  writers  turned  Our  thoughts 
to  Palestine,  which  has  long  been  the  land  of  Jewish  hopes 
and  dreams.  A  new  literature  in  modern  Hebrew  developed 
in  Russia,  dealing  with  the  love  of  the  Jews  for  Palestine, 
their  right  to  this  land,  and  the  need  of  the  Jewish  people 
for  a  country  of  their  own.  We  had  great  leaders  in  those 
days.  There  was  Dr.  Leon  Pinsker,  one  of  the  foremost 
physicians  of  Odessa.  There  was  Perez  Smolenskin,  the 
writer  and  journalist,  and  Moses  Lilienblum1,  scholar  and 
author,  all  of  whom  finally  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
Palestine  was  the  only  solution  for  the  Jewish  people.  There 
was  Ahad  Ha'am2,  philosopher  and  writer,  who  felt  that 
Palestine  must  be  the  center  for  a  spiritual  awakening  of 
the  Jewish  people." 

"Did  you  meet  all  those  men  personally,"   Ben  David 


1See  pages  181ff. 
2See  pages  183ff. 
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cried.  "I  know  their  writings  well  and  their  names  have  long 
been  familiar  to  me." 

"I  have  met  them  all,"  the  old  man  replied.  "I  was  a 
youth  then  and  I  listened  eagerly  to  their  teachings.  So  did 
the  other  young  people.  These  leaders  were  the  spiritual 
founders  of  modern  Zionism  in  the  days  before  Herzl.  They 
inspired  us  to  become  the  Bilu  pioneers." 

"What  does  the  word  Bilu  mean?"  Emil  asked. 

"The  name  was  formed  by  the  initials  of  four  Hebrew 
words,  which  mean,  'Oh  House  of  Jacob,  come  ye  and  let 
us  go.'    That  was  our  motto  and  watchword. 

"And  so  we  came.  We  reached  Palestine,  a  group  of 
enthusiastic  young  students.  What  did  we  know  of  hard 
work  or  of  farming!  We  had  been  students  at  the  univer- 
sities and  came  from  comfortable  homes.  We  did  not  realize 
the  grave  difficulties  and  great  hardships  that  lay  before  us. 

"The  only  Jewish  agricultural  community  in  the  land  was 
the  farm  school,  Mikveh  Israel.  It  had  been  established  in 
1870  by  the  Alliance  Israelite  Universelle,  a  Jewish  organ- 
ization in  France. 

"When  we,  the  first  group  of  Bilu  pioneers,  arrived  here  in 
1882,  we  found  that  practically  all  the  Jews  of  Palestine, 
about  35,000,  were  living  in  the  four  holy  cities,  Jerusalem, 
Tiberias,  Safed,  and  Hebron.  They  were  the  pious  pilgrims 
who  had  come  to  the  Holy  Land  to  spend  their  last  days  and 
to  be  buried  in  its  sacred  soil.  Most  of  them  lived  on  charity, 
called  Halukah,  donated  by  Jews  all  over  the  world.  You 
see,  just  living  on  the  holy  soil  of  Palestine  was  regarded  as 
a  mitzvah,  or  good  deed,  and  so  the  older  generation  of  Jews 
who  came  here  during  the  nineteenth  century  were  considered 
worthy  of  support  by  other  Jews.  These  settlers  did  make 
one  effort  to  establish  an  agricultural  colony." 

"Which  one?"  Ben  David  asked. 

"Be  patient,  my  son,  I'll  tell  you,"  the  other  replied  with 
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dignity,  and  Ben  David  felt  reproved  for  the  interruption. 
"It  was  in  1878,  when  a  group  of  Austro-Hungarian  Jews 
who  had  been  living  in  Jerusalem,  founded  the  colony  of 
Petah  Tikvah,  near  the  Yarkon  River,  not  far  from  the 
present  site  of  Tel  Aviv.  But  the  great  difficulties  that 
faced  them,  and  the  malaria  resulting  from  the  swampy  land, 
forced  them  to  abandon  their  efforts  within  a  year. 

"We,  the  Biluim,  had  come  with  different  ideals  than 
the  Jews  who  lived  in  the  cities.  We  bought  a  tract  of  sandy 
land  to  the  south  of  Jaffa  and  there  we  built  the  wooden 
barracks  which  started  the  first  permanent  agricultural 
colony  in  modern  Palestine.  Rishon  Lezion,  first  in  Zion, 
we  called  it.  The  same  year,  a  neighboring  colony,  Nes 
Ziona,  was  started.  Petah  Tikvah,  too,  was  re-established 
by  newcomers  from  Russia. 

"But  the  spirit  of  the  Biluim  was  not  confined  to  the 
Jews  of  Russia.  It  had  spread  to  Rumania,  where  Jews 
were  also  suffering  bitterly  from  oppression,  and  also  to  other 
lands.  Shortly  after  our  pioneers  had  arrived  from  Russia, 
within  the  same  year,  in  fact,  a  group  of  Rumanian  Jews 
of  about  a  hundred  families  came  and  considerably  increased 
the  numbers  of  the  Bilu  pioneers.  These  newcomers  founded 
Zichron  Yakov  in  northern  Samaria,  not  far  from  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  and  Rosh  Pinah  and  Yesod  Ha-Maalah 
in  Galilee. 

"Another  of  the  early  colonies  was  Gedera,  founded  in 
1884  by  Biluim  from  Russia.  Within  a  few  years,  several 
hundred  pioneers  had  come  to  Palestine.  It  was  the  period 
when  great  masses  of  Jews  emigrated  from  East  Europe  to 
the  United  States.  But  for  us,  Palestine  seemed  the  only 
solution  for  the  Jewish  people.  A  nation  must  have  a  home 
of  its  own,  and  Palestine  was  ours. 

"But  the  difficulties  that  we  faced  were  almost  too  great 
to  be  overcome.    We  had  very  little  money  with  which  to 
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buy  equipment.  The  land  we  had  come  to  plow  was  barren 
and  rocky  from  the  neglect  of  centuries.  Malaria  and  other 
diseases  cut  down  many  of  our  comrades.  How  well  I 
remember  those  first  weeks  when  we  toiled  in  the  heat  of 
a  subtropical  sun  to  which  we  were  not  accustomed. 

"The  Turkish  government,  to  which  Palestine  then  be- 
longed, was  unfriendly  to  Jewish  settlement  and  put  many 
obstacles  in  our  path.  The  Arabs  were  often  hostile  and 
tried  to  rob  us  or  destroy  our  possessions. 

"Our  chief  .difficulty,  however,  was  our  ignorance  of 
farming.  We  planted  wheat  and  corn  in  just  the  same  way 
the  peasants  of  East  Europe  did,  not  realizing  that  much 
of  the  soil  in  Palestine  is  not  suitable  for  grains.  Often  we 
would  plant  just  one  kind  of  crop,  and  if  that  failed,  we 
had  nothing.  I  remember  one  year  when  that  happened 
and  how  desperately  poor  we  were. 

"But  there  was  joy,  too,  in  those  early  struggles,  and  the 
conviction  that  we  were  engaged  in  a  great  and  important 
task.  And  in  the  evenings,  we  sat  outdoors  and  enjoyed  the 
beauty  of  the  Palestine  night  and  made  plans  and  dreamed 
great  dreams. 


Brick  by  Brick  the  New  Palestine  is  Built 
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"However,  within  a  few  years,  the  situation  of  our  early- 
pioneer  colonies  became  desperate.  Would  we  be  able  to 
survive?  Our  friends  in  Russia  tried  their  best  to  secure 
help  for  us.  And  they  found  it  in  the  person  of  Baron 
Edmond  de  Rothschild.  At  this  critical  period,  he  came  to 
our  rescue." 

"Did  he  belong  to  the  famous  Rothschild  family?"  Emil 
asked. 

"Yes.  Edmond  Rothschild  was  the  son  of  James 
Rothschild,  financier  of  France.  James  was  one  of  the  five 
sons  who  established  banking  houses  in  the  large  capital 
cities  of  Europe.  Edmond  was  brought  up  in  a  home  of 
great  luxury  and  wealth.  He  devoted  a  large  part  of  his 
time  and  a  generous  portion  of  his  money  to  the  Jewish 
colonies  in  Palestine.  His  assistance  made  the  first  modern 
colonies  successful,  and  in  this  way  gave  present  day 
Zionism  an  encouraging  start  in  the  rebuilding  of  Palestine. 

"Baron  Rothschild  not  only  helped  us  with  money.  He 
sent  agricultural  experts  to  study  farming  conditions  here 
and  advise  us  what  to  do.  As  a  result,  we  planted  vineyards 
instead  of  grains.  Baron  Rothschild  built  large  wine  cellars 
for  us.  In  addition  to  helping  the  old  colonies,  Baron 
Rothschild  bought  large  tracts  of  land  and  helped  to  start 
new  settlements.  By  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  at 
least  fifteen  colonies  were  under  the  control  of  his  represen- 
tatives. 

"But  things  did  not  go  smoothly  even  during  the  period  of 
Rothschild's  assistance.  The  administrators  whom  he 
engaged  to  supervise  and  help  the  colonists  often  tried  to 
control  the  people  too  much  and  were  unsympathetic  to  their 
ideals  of  freedom  and  independence.  Finally,  Rothschild 
turned  over  the  entire  task  of  managing  the  colonies  to  an 
organization  formed  for  this  purpose.  It  is  known  as 
the    Palestine   Jewish    Colonization   Association,    (PICA). 
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Gradually  the  colonies  became  more  independent  and  grew 
to  be  self-supporting. 

"Of  course,  the  Zionist  societies  in  Russia  and  other 
countries  helped,  too,  during  those  difficult  years.  They 
also  provided  funds  for  establishing  new  colonies  and  opening 
schools  and  other  institutions. 

"There  were  about  twenty-five  Jewish  agricultural  settle- 
ments in  the  land  at  the  time  when  Herzl  took  over  the 
leadership  of  modern  Zionism. 

"Many  are  the  stories  I  could  tell  you  of  those  early 
days,"  the  old  man  went  on.  "Stories  of  struggle  and  of 
accomplishment,  of  pain  and  of  joy,  but  chiefly  of  the  great 
happiness  that  comes  from  working  in  a  cause  that  is  dear 
to  one's  heart." 

"We  are  going  to  visit  all  those  early  colonies  you  have 
mentioned,"  Emil  put  in. 

"That  is  fine,  my  boy."  The  old  man  patted  his  hand. 
"And  no  doubt  you  will  meet  other  first  settlers  like  myself. 
Get  them  to  tell  their  stories.  For  although  our  Halutzim 
are  doing  brave  and  courageous  pioneering  today,  we  of  an 
earlier  generation  gave  them  a  good  start." 

Haifa 

Early  the  next  morning,  the  three  new  arrivals  were  ready 
for  their  first  trip  around  Haifa.  They  stood  for  a  few 
moments  on  the  wide  balcony  of  their  hotel  and  looked 
about  them.  In  the  distance  lay  the  shining  waters  of  the 
Mediterranean,  a  sparkling  blue  in  the  sunlight.  Around 
them  were  the  new  stone  houses  of  the  Hadar,  climbing 
to  the  very  top  of  the  mountain.  On  the  level  stretch  near 
the  sea  stood  the  older  part  of  the  town. 

"I  didn't  expect  to  see  such  a  large  city,"  Ben  David  said 
to  the  hotel  keeper,  who  had  accompanied  them.     "I  know 
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that  for  many  years  Haifa  was  just  a  sleepy  little  fishing 
town." 

"The  population  in  1940  was  about  100,000,"  Mr.  Levy 
told  them.  That  would  be  only  a  small  town  in  the  United 
States  or  Europe,  but  here  in  Palestine  we  consider  it  a 
good-sized  city.  "About  half  of  the  population  is  Jewish," 
he  continued.  "The  rest  consists  of  about  thirty  thousand 
Moslems  and  twenty  thousand  Christians." 

"This  is  all  so  new,  isn't  it?"  Ben  David  waved  his  hand 
at  the  surrounding  houses. 

"Oh,  yes,"  Mr.  Levy  agreed.  "You  see,  the  chief  increase 
in  population  was  Jewish  and  many  of  the  newcomers  built 
houses  on  the  Hadar.  Why,  in  1922,  there  were  only  six 
thousand  Jews  in  Haifa. 

"Do  you  know,"  he  continued,  "that  the  first  houses  in  this 
suburb  were  built  only  in  1920?  Come  here,  to  this  side 
of  the  balcony.  Do  you  see  that  stately  building  surrounded 
by  the  beautiful  gardens?  It  is  the  Haifa  Technical  College, 
a  school  for  architecture,  engineering,  and  other  technical 
subjects.  In  1913,  before  any  houses  were  erected  on  this 
site,  this  college  was  built.  The  school  has  a  high  reputation 
and  many  of  its  graduates  occupy  important  positions  in 
Palestine  and  European  lands.  On  the  same  ground  of  the 
Technical  College  is  also  situated  one  of  the  best  high 
schools  in  Palestine,  the  Real  Sckule." 

The  newcomers  were  eager  to  explore  the  city.  First  they 
strolled  through  the  streets  of  the  Hadar  Hacarmel.  Its 
pleasant  avenues  were  lined  with  attractive  stone  houses 
built  in  modern  styles.  They  saw  the  business  district  of  the 
suburb  with  its  numerous  stores  and  offices.  The  visitors 
learned  that  a  third  of  the  population  of  Haifa  lives  on  the 
Hadar.  They  passed  fine  school  buildings,  public  libraries, 
movie  houses,  and  the  big,  open-air  Amphitheater,  where 
public  meetings  and  entertainments  are  held.     They  were 
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interested  in  Maccabi  Hall,  the  center  of  a  sports  society. 
They  saw  the  Hadassah  Hospital  and  other  organizations 
for  medical  care. 

"The  Hadar  Hacarmel  is,  in  itself,  a  fine,  new,  progressive 
town,"  Albert  concluded  after  several  hours  of  sight-seeing. 
"And  what  an  unusually  beautiful  location  it  has,  on  the 
slope  of  the  mountain,  overlooking  the  sea  and  the  Plain 
of  Zebulun." 

Later,  the  travelers  took  a  bus  to  the  old  Arab  quarters 
which  were  situated  on  the  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
along  the  sea.  The  narrow,  cobbled  streets  with  its  crowded 
Arab  population  made  an  interesting  contrast  to  the  newness 
and  spaciousness  of  the  Hadar.  Emil  was  attracted  by  the 
picturesque  Arab  costumes,  especially  by  the  strange-looking 
trousers  which  many  of  the  men  wore.  These  were  made  of 
white  linen  or  cotton.  They  fitted  tightly  around  the  legs, 
and  hung  in  loose,  baggy  folds  down  the  center,  reaching 
below  the  knees.  Many  of  the  men  wore  long,  loose  robes, 
tied  at  the  waist  with  wide,  colorful  girdles.  Some  wore 
turbans  on  their  heads,  others,  a  triangularly-folded  cloth 
which  floated  breezily  down  the  back  and  was  held  in  place 
by  a  double  circle  of  heavy  black  cord  worn  around  the 
head.  Another  popular  head-gear  was  the  red  tarboosh,  a 
stiff  hat  shaped  somewhat  like  a  cooking  pot. 

Emil  had  his  first  glimpse  of  veiled  Arab  women.  Their 
dark  dresses  were  covered  with  embroidery.  They  wore 
many  strands  of  beads  around  their  necks  and  often  had  a 
string  of  coins  around  their  foreheads.  Only  the  women  of 
the  wealthier  classes  wore  veils,  however. 

In  the  business  section  of  Haifa,  the  visitors  noticed,  the 
streets  were  wider  and  more  modern.  Here,  the  offices  of 
many  important  business  houses  and  steamship  lines  were 
located. 

The  three  wandered  down  to  the  docks.    The  government 
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had  recently  spent  fifteen  million  dollars  to  improve  the 
Port  of  Haifa.  It  could  now  shelter  the  largest  ocean 
vessels.  Previously,  the  large  ships  had  to  stop  at  a  distance 
and  the  passengers  were  rowed  to  shore  in  small  boats. 

"The  Haifa  harbor  is  very  important  to  the  life  of 
Palestine,"  Ben  David  told  his  friends.  "It  can  also  serve 
the  lands  of  Syria,  Transjordania,  and  parts  of  Iraq  and 
Persia. 

"What  are  those  huge  tanks  for  over  there?"  he  asked  a 
young  Englishman  who  was  standing  near  them. 

"They  are  used  for  storing  oil,"  the  other  replied.  "Great 
oil  refineries  are  located  nearby.  There  the  oil  is  refined, 
put  in  cans  and  tanks,  and  shipped  to  many  lands.  You  see, 
in  1934,  the  new  pipe  line  was  completed  which  transports 
oil  from  the  rich  petroleum  fields  of  Mosul  in  Iraq  to 
Haifa." 

"Where  is  Iraq?"  Emil  ventured  to  ask. 

"It  is  the  new  Arab  state  which  is  situated  in  Mesopotamia, 
the  valley  between  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  Rivers,"  the 
man  told  him.  "In  former  times  it  was  known  as  Babylonia. 
Mosul  is  one  of  the  important  cities  of  Iraq,  situated  in  the 
midst  of  the  petroleum  district.  Plans  have  been  made  for  a 
railroad  to  be  built  from  Haifa  to  Bagdad  across  the  desert, 
following  the  same  route  as  the  oil  pipe.  Then  the  com- 
merce between  the  two  countries  will  be  greatly  increased." 

Throughout  their  visit  the  three  were  frequently  told  of 
the  amazing  rapidity  with  which  Haifa  was  becoming  an 
important  industrial  and  commercial  city.  They  visited  the 
Emek  Zebulun,  a  long  stretch  of  level  land  to  the  north  of 
the  city,  between  Haifa  and  Acre.  It  was  recently  named 
after  one  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  Zebulun,  who  had 
settled  there  in  ancient  times.  The  new  industrial  zone  with 
its  many  important  manufacturing  plants  was  located  in  the 
southern  part  of  this  territory,  known  as  the  Haifa  Bay 
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District.  The  fine  airport  was  located  there,  from  which  a 
regular  service  between  Tel  Aviv,  Haifa,  and  Beirut,  Syria, 
was  maintained.  Adjoining  it  were  the  large  railroad  work- 
shops. 

The  visitors  took  an  automobile  trip  along  the  excellent 
road  that  led  through  the  Emek  Zebulun.  Their  guide  told 
them  of  the  many  products  that  were  being  manufactured 
in  the  numerous  modern  factory  buildings  which  they  passed. 
They  stopped  to  visit  Nesher,  a  cement  factory  which  pro- 
vided most  of  the  cement  needed  in  Palestine,  and  the 
Shemen  oil  factory,  producing  vegetable  oils  and  soap.  They 
also  visited  some  modern  flour  mills,  and  even  a  matzo 
factory. 

"There  seem  to  be  dozens  and  dozens  of  these  factories," 
Ben  David  remarked  as  they  continued  their  ride.  "What 
are  some  of  the  other  articles  that  are  produced  here?" 

"A  great  variety,"  their  guide  replied.  "Fruit  juices, 
perfumes,  paints,  textiles,  plate  glass,  bricks,  electric  wires, 
and  many  other  things.  That  building  we  are  passing  now 
is  one  of  the  power  plants  of  the  Palestine  Electric  Company, 
which  provides  power  and  light  for  a  large  part  of  the 
country.  It  has  three  other  large  branches — in  Tel  Or  on  the 
Jordan,  Tel  Aviv,  and  Tiberias." 

North  of  the  industrial  zone,  the  visitors  saw  the  resi- 
dential district,  where  hundreds  of  model  homes  for  workers 
were  being  built. 

Ben  David  was  much  interested  in  these  and  asked  his 
guide  if  they  could  go  through  several  of  them.  These  small 
cottages  consisted  of  two  or  three  rooms.  They  were  equipped 
with  electricity,  running  water,  and  other  modern  con- 
veniences.   Each  little  house  had  a  porch  and  garden. 

"These  workers'  homes  are  built  on  land  belonging  to  the 
Jewish  National  Fund,"  their  guide  told  them.  "The  Jewish 
Foundation  Fund  often  helps  to  build  the  houses,  so  families 
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with  just  small  sums  of  money  can  afford  to  own  their  homes. 
They  pay  off  the  loan  in  small  amounts,  like  rent.  These 
low  housing  costs  are  made  possible  because  there  is  no 
profiteering  going  on,  since  the  land  is  not  privately  owned." 

"A  grand  system,"  Ben  David  nodded.  "Palestine  is 
certainly  modern  and  progressive  in  its  housing  projects." 

"You  will  find  the  same  plan  carried  out  in  many  parts 
of  the  country,"  the  guide  said. 

Still  further  north  on  the  Emek  Zebulun,  the  visitors  rode 
through  the  agricultural  zone,  a  territory  which  provided 
reserve  space  for  the  growing  city  of  Haifa.  A  number  of 
new  agricultural  settlements  were  located  there. 

"It  all  seems  so  admirably  planned,"  Albert  said. 

"It  was,"  the  guide  agreed.  "Large  tracts  of  this  land 
were  bought  at  one  time  by  the  Jewish  National  Fund  and 
the  Palestine  Economic  Corporation.  Experts  on  city  plan- 
ning divided  the  territory  into  zones." 
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The  next  day  the  visitors  went  to  Athlit,  a  Jewish  settle- 
ment about  eight  miles  south  of  Haifa,  where  they  saw  the 
Palestine  Salt  Company,  which  puts  out  about  fifteen 
thousand  tons  of  salt  a  year.  It  is  produced  by  evaporating 
sea  water  in  large  pans  and  then  refining  the  product. 

"It  is  the  opinion  of  many  people,"  Ben  David  said  as 
they  were  returning,  "that  Haifa  may  some  day  become  the 
most  important  industrial  center  in  the  Near  East." 

The  three  young  people  spent  several  happy  days  in 
Haifa.  They  went  down  to  the  attractive  suburb  on  the 
seashore,  Bat  Galim,  Daughter  of  the  Waves,  to  bathe  in 
the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Then  they  sat  at  the  beach  tables, 
refreshing  themselves  with  leben,  a,  kind  of  sour  milk,  jelly- 
like in  form.  Emil  also  enjoyed  the  cold  fruit  soup,  which 
he  ate  for  the  first  time.  It  was  made  from  the  juices  of 
many  kinds  of  fruits,  stiffened  with  cornstarch. 

In  the  cool  of  the  evening,  the  three  enjoyed  taking  the 
bus  from  the  beach  to  the  very  top  of  Mount  Carmel.  It 
was  a  happy  experience  to  walk  along  the  road  on  that  high 
elevation,  past  the  fragrant  pine  trees  which  had  been 
planted  by  Jewish  colonizing  groups  a  number  of  years 
before.  Below  them,  the  Bay  of  Haifa  turned  to  gold  in 
the  setting  sun.  The  sky  was  alight  with  color.  The  cool 
breezes  blew  refreshingly.  In  the  distance  stretched  the 
green  and  flourishing  Emek,  the  ancient  valley  of  Jezreel. 
It  was  there  that  many  of  the  new  agricultural  settlements 
were  located.  On  the  mountain  top  many  new  lovely  homes 
were  standing,  owned  by  the  wealthier  residents  of  Haifa. 
There  were  a  number  of  hotels,  too,  which  were  used  as 
vacation  resorts.  In  a  subtropical  land  like  Palestine,  the 
cool  heights  of  the  mountains  are  much  appreciated. 

The  three  decided  to  walk  down  to  the  Hadar  Hacarmel. 
Ben  David  reminded  them  that  Mount  Carmel  had  been  the 
home  of  Elijah  in  the  days  of  the  Bible.    On  the  side  of  that 
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mountain,  the  stern  prophet  of  Israel  had  once  defied  the 
gods  of  Baal. 

One  morning,  the  visitors  walked  nine  miles  across  the 
Emek  Zebulun  to  the  old  city  of  Acre,  whose  wall  they  had 
viewed  from  their  balconies  on  the  Hadar.  Acre  was  an 
ancient  Phoenician  city.  It  had  also  been  important  in  the 
days  when  the  Greeks  and  Romans  had  occupied  Palestine. 
During  the  Middle  Ages,  Acre  had  been  one  of  the  chief 
strongholds  of  the  Crusaders,  who  fortified  the  town.  The 
mighty  stone  fortress  through  which  Emil  and  his  companions 
wandered  had  been  built  by  the  Turks  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  chiefly  on  the  foundations  left  by  the  Crusaders. 
It  was  at  Acre,  too,  that  Napoleon  met  one  of  his  first  defeats 
at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Now,  however,  Acre 
is  an  unimportant  town  compared  to  the  new  and  flourishing 
Haifa. 

But  there  was  a  thrill  in  walking  through  the  ancient 
narrow  streets  paved  with  cobble-stones.  Arabs  in  their 
colorful  costumes  added  to  the  picturesqueness  of  the  scene. 
Little  Arab  children  in  their  ragged  clothes  ran  after  the 
visitors  crying,  "Baksheesh,  Baksheesh,"  a  word  which 
means  "to  give"  and  is  their  way  of  asking  for  a  tip. 

The  Plain  of  Sharon 

After  they  had  been  in  Haifa  for  a  few  days,  the  visitors 
learned  that  a  group  of  young  people  was  leaving  the  next 
day  for  a  walking  tour  of  the  colonies  along  the  coastal  plain, 
from  Haifa  to  Tel  Aviv.  It  was  customary  for  the  General 
Federation  of  Labor,  known  in  Hebrew  as  the  Histadrut 
Haovdim,  to  organize  such  groups  throughout  the  country, 
as  part  of  its  educational  program.  The  three  young  people 
eagerly  decided  to  join  the  one  at  Haifa. 

Early  the  next  morning,  when  they  reached  the  meeting 
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place  they  found  about  fifteen  others,  all  full  of  enthusiasm 
for  the  trip.  The  leader,  Shmuel,  was  a  pleasant  young  man 
who  spoke  both  Hebrew  and  English  well. 

The  journey  took  them  directly  southward  through  the 
coastal  plain,  a  level  stretch  of  land  reaching  from  the  sea 
to  the  hills  on  the  east.  The  plain  is  a  long,  irregular  strip, 
just  a  few  hundred  feet  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Carmel  but 
widening  out,  as  it  goes  southward,  to  about  twenty  miles 
in  the  region  south  of  Jaffa,  the  city  adjoining  Tel  Aviv. 
The  southern  part  of  this  plain  was  inhabited  by  the 
Philistines  in  ancient  times.  The  northern  part  is  known  as 
the  Plain  of  Sharon.  The  coastal  plain  was  the  highway 
of  the  nations  in  ancient  times  and  often  their  battleground. 
Across  it  once  ran  the  great  road  from  Egypt  to  Phoenicia, 
the  country  which  had  been  the  northern  neighbor  of 
Palestine. 

As  the  group  started  down  the  new  road  that  ran  along 
the  coast  connecting  Haifa  with  Tel  Aviv,  Emil  felt  very 
happy,  trudging  beside  his  companions.  It  was  early  in 
March  and  although  chill  winds  were  probably  still  blowing 
in  other  lands,  the  air  here  was  pleasantly  warm  and  swept 
by  invigorating  breezes  from  the  sea.  A  spirit  of  comrade- 
ship and  unity  quickly  developed  among  the  people  of  the 
group  although  they  had  come  from  many  different  lands. 

The  first  place  where  they  stopped  was  a  little  off  the 
main  road,  in  the  hills  of  Ephraim,  where  the  Children's 
Village  of  Meier  Shefaya,  was  situated.  Emil  was  especially 
interested,  because  this  home  for  children  was  very  much 
like  Ben  Shemen,  the  place  where  he  was  going  to  stay. 
Meier  Shefaya  was  perched  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  the  build- 
ings surrounded  by  high  trees. 

"Most  of  the  work  here  is  done  by  the  children  them- 
selves," Shmuel  told  them.  "They  even  do  a  large  part 
of  the  planning — under  the  supervision  of  trained  teachers, 
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of  course.  The  children  are  prepared  for  a  self-supporting, 
independent  life  in  Palestine. 

"Meier  Shefaya,"  he  continued,  "is  supported  by  the 
Junior  Hadassah  organization  of  the  United  States." 

The  visitors  were  taken  on  a  tour  of  the  buildings  and 
grounds.  They  saw  the  pleasant  dormitories,  the  classrooms, 
the  synagogue.  They  visited  the  workshops,  the  barn,  the 
gardens  and  fields,  and  everywhere,  boys  and  girls  were 
busily  working  and  learning.  Emil  was  glad  to  see  how 
happy  the  children  seemed  and  what  kind  and  affectionate 
care  they  received. 


A  Child  of  the  New  Generation 
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It  happened  that  the  visitors  had  come  to  Meier  Shefaya 
at  a  special  time.  That  week,  twenty-five  new  children  had 
arrived  from  Rumania,  brought  over  by  the  Youth  Aliyah 
organization.  The  welcoming  celebrations  were  not  yet 
over.  Emil  was  pleased  to  learn  that  his  group  had  arrived 
in  time  to  see  a  play  that  the  children  were  putting  on  in 
honor  of  the  new  members  of  their  community.  The  play 
showed  the  exile  of  the  Jews  from  Palestine  and  their 
return  to  it  in  different  periods  of  history.  Emil  found  it 
very  interesting  and  decided  the  children  must  have  learned 
a  lot  of  history  while  preparing  that  play.  He  also  enjoyed 
seeing  the  school  newspaper  which,  this  time,  was  dedicated  to 
the  new  arrivals. 

"I  am  going  to  stay  at  the  other  Children's  Village,  Ben 
Shemen,"  Emil  confided  to  one  of  the  boys. 

aOh,  I  visited  it,"  the  other  replied.  "You  see,  at  certain 
times  of  the  year,  our  teachers  take  us  on  walking  tours 
to  different  parts  of  the  country.  I  guess  most  of  the  schools 
in  Palestine  do  that.  Ben  Shemen  is  not  far  from  Tel  Aviv. 
It  is  a  nice  place,  too,  and  I'm  sure  you  will  like  it  there." 

Not  far  from  Meier  Shefaya  was  the  settlement  of 
Zichron  Yakov.  Emil  immediately  remembered  the  name. 
It  was  one  of  the  colonies  the  old  man  at  Haifa  had  told 
him  about.  It  was  founded  in  1883  by  pioneers  from 
Rumania,  and  was  one  of  the  first  agricultural  settlements 
in  modern  Palestine. 

"Zichron  Yakov  looks  well-established  and  prosperous 
now,"  one  of  the  tourists  remarked  as  they  observed  the 
green  vineyards  stretching  away  on  either  side,  and  farther 
on,  the  wide  streets  and  comfortable  houses  of  the  village. 
Zichron  Yakov  was  built  on  a  hill.  From  it,  the  visitors 
got  a  glimpse  of  the  sea  and  a  good  view  of  the  surrounding 
country.  Their  guide  pointed  out  the  settlements  of  Givat 
Ada  and  Merah  and  the  great  marshlands  of  Kabara  along 
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the  coast,  which  were  being  drained  by  the  Palestine  Jewish 
Colonization  Association  (PICA)  and  prepared  for  settle- 
ment. 

"Zichron  Yakov  is  noted  for  its  vineyards  and  olive 
orchards,"  Shmuel  told  them.  "Both  here  and  in  Rishon 
Lezion,  a  colony  near  Tel  Aviv,  there  are  large  wine  cellars. 
These  were  built  by  Baron  Edmond  de  Rothschild,  who  came 
to  the  rescue  of  these  colonies  in  the  early  days  of  their 
struggle.  In  fact,  Zichron  Yakov  is  named  after  Baron 
Rothschild's  father." 

The  group  was  taken  through  the  large  wine  cellars,  seeing 
how  the  grapes  were  pressed  and  the  juices  stored  in  the 
huge  vats  underground. 

"Palestine  wine,"  Shmuel  told  them,  "is  very  fine  and  is 
shipped  to  many  countries." 

The  visitors  spent  the  night  in  the  comfortable  inn  at 
Zichron  Yakov.  As  their  journey  continued  southward,  the 
travelers  were  deeply  impressed  with  the  sight  that  unfolded 
itself  before  their  eyes.  The  Plain  of  Sharon  was  being 
made  to  bloom  again  after  centuries  of  neglect.  Vineyards, 
orange  groves,  and  fields  of  grain,  surrounding  pleasant 
villages,  told  a  story  of  rebuilding  and  rebirth. 

"But  a  mere  on-looker  cannot  appreciate  the  miracle  that 
has  taken  place  here  and  in  other  parts  of  the  land,"  their 
guide  told  them  seriously.  "He  cannot  read  in  these  green 
valleys  the  tales  of  heroic  pioneers,  of  unbelievable  hard- 
ships that  were  overcome,  of  malarial  swamps  that  had 
spread  terror  and  death.  Through  it  all,  the  pioneer  workers 
persist,  transforming  the  death-dealing  swamps  into  flourish- 
ing fields.  There  are  many  graves  of  martyrs  to  tell  the 
story  of  that  change." 

The  group  learned  that  even  during  the  troubled  years 
of  1936-1939,  when  Arab  terrorism  and  acts  of  violence  had 
been  particularly  strong,  over  fifty  new  agricultural  settle- 
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ments  had  been  established  in  various  parts  of  the  land. 
About  six  of  these  were  located  on  the  Plain  of  Sharon. 
Near  Zichron  Yakov  the  group  had  visited  the  colony  of 
Ma'ayan  established  in  1938  by  Jews  from  Germany.  During 
their  tour  along  the  coastal  plain,  they  stopped  at  several 
other  agricultural  settlements  colonized  by  the  refugees 
from  Germany.  One  of  these  was  Sede  Warburg,  named  in 
memory  of  Professor  Otto  Warburg,  the  third  president 
of  the  World  Zionist  Organization.  Another  was  Kfar 
Shmaryahu,  farther  south  on  the  sea  coast. 

It  was  delightful  to  tramp  along  the  road  enjoying  the 
pleasant  spring  sunshine,  breathing  the  clear  air,  and  feeling 
the  refreshing  breezes  of  the  sea.  The  pink  and  white 
blossoms  of  almond  trees  filled  the  air  with  a  scent  like  the 
perfume  of  roses.  The  pink  leaves  of  grapevine  blossoms, 
the  budding  fig  trees  and  mulberry  bushes,  the  more  vivid 
spring  green  of  the  usually  dull  olive  branches  and  locust 
trees,  made  the  journey  even  more  delightful. 

Shmuel  pointed  out  the  old  Roman  city  of  Caesaria,  now 
known  as  Kisria,  which  lay  on  their  right,  on  the  shores 
of  the  sea.  It  was  there,  he  reminded  them,  that  Akiba 
had  suffered  a  martyr's  death  at  the  hands  of  the  Romans 
in  the  days  of  the  Bar  Cochba  rebellion,  when  Akiba  had 
continued  to  teach  the  Torah  in  defiance  of  the  Roman 
decree  which  forbade  it.  The  ancient  city  was  being  rebuilt 
by  the  PICA. 

The  visit  to  Hedera  proved  to  be  especially  interesting. 
This  flourishing  settlement  of  more  than  five  thousand  people 
is  situated  close  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
half  way  between  Haifa  and  Tel  Aviv.  Hedera  is  surrounded 
by  forests  of  eucalyptus  trees. 

"There  are  more  than  half  a  million  trees  in  these  forests," 
Shmuel  told  his  group,  "and  the  reason  for  their  existence 
tells  the  story  of  Hedera — a  thrilling  tale  of  heroism  and 
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self-sacrifice  in  pioneering.  But  I  am  going  to  ask  one  of 
my  friends  to  tell  you  that  story.  He  knows  it  well  for  he  is 
one  of  the  founders  of  Hedera." 

The  visitors  stopped  at  a  pleasant  inn  for  food  and  rest. 
The  guide  went  to  the  home  of  his  friend  and  brought  him 
to  the  inn.  Mr.  Nathan  was  about  sixty-five  years  of  age, 
but  his  active,  outdoor  life  had  kept  him  young-looking  and 
muscular.  His  kindly  blue  eyes  shone  in  a  tanned,  rugged 
face. 

"Yes,  I  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Hedera,"  he  told 
them  proudly.  "That  was  way  back  in  1890.  I  was  just  a 
lad  of  fifteen  but  I  insisted  on  accompanying  my  older 
brother.  I  remember  our  first  glimpse  of  this  land.  We  saw 
only  a  green  and  lovely  valley  by  the  sea.  But  the  guide 
who  was  leading  us  to  this  spot  smiled  strangely  at  our 
enthusiasm.  'These  green  valleys  are  deadly  swamps,'  he 
told  us.  'There  are  larger  ones  to  the  north.  The  malarial 
fever  is  bred  here.  Don't  you  see  that  there  is  not  a  single 
village  in  all  this  broad  valley?  The  Arabs  who  tried  to 
live  here  fell  like  flies,  struck  down  by  the  deadly  hand  of 
the  fever.' " 

"But,"  Mr.  Nathan  went  on,  "we  would  not  allow  our- 
selves to  be  frightened  from  our  purpose.  We  would  drain 
the  swamps.  We  would  plant  the  fertile  fields.  We  would 
build  Hedera  in  this  beautiful  location.  But  if  we  could 
have  seen  what  lay  before  us,  even  our  sturdy  spirits  might 
have  quailed. 

"Our  first  habitation  was  an  old  khan  standing  on  top 
of  a  knoll,  a  long,  half-ruined  stone  structure  which  for 
many  years  had  provided  temporary  shelter  to  passing 
caravans.  Its  arched,  open  gateway  led  to  a  courtyard 
filled  with  heaps  of  dirt  and  refuse.  Most  of  the  doors  and 
windows  of  the  building  were  broken.  However,  after  we 
cleaned  out  some  of  the  rooms,  they  became  quite  livable. 
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"Palestine  was  then  under  the  rule  of  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment and  we  could  not  even  build  a  house  until  we  secured 
a  permit  from  the  Turkish  headquarters  in  Constantinople. 
In  the  meantime,  the  local  official  in  Caesaria'  watched  us 
with  eagle  eyes.  We  got  our  building  materials  ready, 
bringing  timber  in  sailboats  from  Jaffa  and  carrying  them  to 
the  settlement  on  camels. 

"But  our  difficulties  soon  began.  The  rainy  season  was 
at  hand  and  our  building  permits  had  not  yet  arrived.  The 
people  from  whom  we  had  bought  the  land  assured  us 
that  these  permits  would  undoubtedly  be  granted  and  so  we 
started  to  build  our  homes.  One  day,  a  group  of  armed 
soldiers  arrived  and  destroyed  our  huts  and  the  foundations 
we  had  completed  for  several  homes.  You  can  imagine  our 
feelings  on  that  day. 

"But  our  most  serious  trouble  started  at  the  end  of  our 
first  summer — malaria  broke  out.  How  our  hearts  sank 
when  the  first  death  occurred!  The  fever  spread  madly. 
Those  who  managed  to  keep  on  their  feet  were  busy 
nursing  the  sick.  And  all  too  often  came  the  ghastly  news 
of  another  beloved  comrade  who  had  given  his  life  for 
Hedera.  Our  friends  in  the  other  colonies  pleaded  with  us 
to  desert  this  place  but  we  steadfastly  refused. 

"The  summer  of  the  second  year,  the  fever  broke  out 
again,  as  fiercely  as  before.  Death  was  once  more  busy  in 
our  midst.  A  number  of  little  children  were  among  the 
victims  this  time.  Finally,  the  epidemic  raged  so  strongly 
that  we  had  to  leave  the  village  for  several  months  between 
the  end  of  summer  and  the  early  rains.  But  even  before 
the  end  of  the  danger  period,  we  were  back  again,  building 
and  plowing. 

"But  to  tell  you  the  whole  story  of  those  early  years 
would  take  too  long,"  Mr.  Nathan  went  on.  "You  must 
not  imagine  that  it  was  just  a  time  of  sorrow  and  toil.    We 
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rejoiced  in  the  beauty  of  Hedera  in  the  springtime,  when 
the  fields  which  we  had  sown  were  soft  and  green  and  the 
meadows  were  lovely  with  flowers  of  all  colors.  We  were 
thrilled  with  the  beautiful,  moonlit  nights,  when  the  air  was 
cool  and  refreshing  after  the  heat  of  the  day. 

"During  our  third  year  we  were  helped  by  the  Hoveve 
Zion  clubs  of  Russia,  who  gave  us  funds  to  plant  eucalyptus 
trees  along  the  streets  as  a  safeguard  against  malaria.  About 
a  year  later,  Baron  Edmond  de  Rothschild  came  to  our 
rescue.  He  had  eucalyptus  trees  planted  on  the  borders  of 
Hedera  and  around  the  swamps.  But  we  knew  that  we 
would  never  be  entirely  rid  of  malaria  until  the  swamps  were 
drained.  Finally  Baron  Rothschild  agreed  to  finance  this 
great  undertaking.  I  can't  describe  all  the  details  of  that 
difficult  and  dangerous  period  when  this  work  was  going  on. 
For  a  number  of  years,  the  work  of  draining  the  swamps 
and  planting  eucalyptus  trees  continued.  Living  conditions 
steadily  improved.  Well,  look  at  Hedera  today  and  see  for 
yourselves,"  the  old  man  concluded. 

"Yes,  that's  just  what  we  will  do,"  our  guide  declared. 
"Hedera  is  an  interesting  combination  of  both  a  village  and 
a  town,"  he  pointed  out  as  we  left  the  inn.  "Although  agri- 
culture is  the  chief  occupation,  other  forms  of  industries 
have  developed.  Hedera  makes  its  own  building  materials, 
such  as  concrete  blocks,  pipes,  roof  tiles,  and  so  forth.  We 
will  pass  some  of  these  factories." 

The  visitors  found  that  the  main  streets  of  Hedera  were 
excellently  paved,  while  the  side  ones  were  sandy  country 
lanes.  They  passed  the  trim  railroad  station,  the  post  office, 
the  school,  the  synagogue,  and  the  city  hall,  where  a  Jewish 
mayor  and  his  council  had  their  headquarters.  Along  the 
streets,  large  buses  carrying  supplies  moved  back  and  forth. 

Emil  admired  the  fine,  new  modern  buildings,  several 
stories  high.    He  stared  through  the  plate  glass  windows  of 
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the  stores.  Next  to  one  of  these  new  houses  he  would  often 
see  a  wooden  hut  where  some  craftsman  plied  his  trade. 

The  group  walked  down  the  Street  of  the  Heroes,  Rehov 
Hagibborim,  named  in  honor  of  the  founders.  Everywhere, 
German  and  Yiddish  could  be  heard  as  well  as  Hebrew,  for 
many  new  immigrants  had  come  to  Hedera  from  Germany, 
Poland,  and  Rumania,  and  they  did  not  yet  know  the 
language  of  the  land. 

Emil  noticed  how  differently  the  people  were  dressed. 
He  could  recognize  those  who  came  from  Germany  by  their 
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.trim,  European  clothes.  The  older  settlers  in  the  land  wore 
simple  garments  made  in  Hedera.  Here  and  there,  one 
could  see  a  Bedouin  in  his  untidy,  loose  robe  or  a  Bedouin 
woman  in  a  dirty  embroidered  blue  linen  frock,  with  numer- 
ous strings  of  beads  around  her  neck. 

The  group  visited  some  large  plantations  of  oranges, 
grapefruit,  and  citrons.  Hedera  is  in  the  center  of  a  great 
citrus  fruit  zone.  Shmuel  explained  that  the  importing  of 
citrus  fruits  was  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  income  for  the 
people  of  Palestine,  equalling  more  than  half  of  all  the 
Jewish  agricultural  produce  raised  in  the  land. 

Emil  was  thrilled  at  his  first  sight  of  the  large,  golden 
oranges  hanging  from  the  trees.  The  sweet,  heavy  odor  in 
the  orange  grove  almost  made  his  head  swim. 

In  the  evening,  as  the  group  sat  outside  the  inn  enjoying 
the  mildness  and  beauty  of  the  spring  night,  Shmuel  con- 
tinued his  talk.  "For  many  years,"  he  said,  "Hedera  was 
the  only  Jewish  village  by  the  sea.  Now,  of  course,  there 
are  many  others.  Tomorrow,  we  will  cross  the  Emek  Hefer, 
directly  south  of  Hedera.  That  land,  formerly  known  as 
the  Wadi  Hawarith,  has  only  recently  been  purchased  by 
Jews.  It  was  swampy  and  had  to  be  drained.  Now  it  is 
being  settled  by  Halutzim.  One  of  these  groups  is  an 
American  kvutza." 

The  walking  tour  was  resumed  on  the  next  day.  Much 
of  the  territory  along  the  coastal  plain  was  still  desolate  and 
uninhabited  except  for  scattered  Bedouin  camps.  What  a 
strong  contrast  these  stretches  of  barren  wastelands  made 
with  the  land  that  was  already  redeemed  and  occupied. 
"There  is  room  here  for  many  more  settlements,"  Shmuel 
told  them,  "and  work  for  many  more  courageous  pioneers." 

The  group  stopped  for  a  short  time  in  Nathania,  on  the 
seacoast.  Emil  recognized  the  familiar  heavy  scent  of 
oranges,  for  Nathania,  too,  was  surrounded  by  flourishing 
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orange  groves.     This  settlement  was  founded  in  1928  by 

American  Jews  in  honor  of  Nathan  Straus.    It  was  occupied 

mainly  by  the  native-born  descendants  of  the  early  pioneers. 

Onward  toward  Tel  Aviv  went  the  travelers.    The  land 
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north  of  the  city  was  dotted  with  numerous  villages,  for  this 
district  is  a  part  of  the  important  orange-growing  region  of 
Palestine.  The  group  stopped  for  a  short  rest  at  Raananah, 
an  American  colony.  It  was  established  by  a  business  organ- 
ization in  New  York  through  which  private  individuals  buy 
land  and  pay  for  the  planting  and  care  of  orange  groves. 
Sometimes  the  owners  come  over  and  take  possession  of  their 
land  at  once;  in  other  cases,  they  wait  until  the  fifth  year 
when  the  trees  begin  to  bear  fruit  and  yield  an  income. 
Many  of  the  other  villages  in  this  region  were  established 
in  the  same  way. 

Just  east  of  Tel  Aviv  was  Petah  Tikvah,  which  has  the 
distinction  of  being  one  of  the  oldest  colonies  of  modern 
Palestine.  The  visitors  found  a  large  and  prosperous  com- 
munity of  over  sixteen  thousand.  "Petah  Tikvah  is  now 
officially  known  as  a  city,"  Shmuel  told  them.  "It  has 
grown  remarkably  within  the  last  few  years  and  is  the 
largest  and  most  successful  orange-growing  center  in 
Palestine.  A  good  road  connects  it  with  Tel  Aviv,  which  is 
only  eight  miles  away.  The  Port  of  Tel  Aviv  offers  a 
convenient  shipping  base  for  exporting  its  fruit  crop  to  the 
countries  of  Europe." 

Shmuel  again  took  his  group  through  a  large  orange 
orchard.  They  were  accompanied  by  one  of  the  workers. 
Emil  felt  somewhat  dizzy  from  the  sweet,  heavy  fragrance  of 
the  trees.  Workers  were  busy  picking  the  large,  golden 
balls  that  hung  from  the  branches.  The  visitors  were  invited 
to  help  themselves  to  some  of  the  fruit. 

"Our  Palestine  oranges  are  bigger  and  longer  than  the 
California  variety,"  the  worker  explained,  "and  they  have  a 
much  thicker  skin.  The  cultivation  of  our  citrus  fruit,"  he 
continued,  "is  carried  on  in  a  very  scientific  manner.  When 
we  go  back  to  the  office  I  will  show  you  a  large  file  where 
every  tree  in  this  orchard  is  listed.    A  record  is  kept  there 
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of  the  history  of  each  tree,  the  amount  of  fertilizer  that  is 
used,  and  any  disease  it  may  have.  Anything  unusual  about 
the  condition  of  the  tree  is  noted." 

"Remarkable,"  exclaimed  one  of  the  visitors.  "Is  that 
system  used  everywhere  in  the  country?" 

"No,"  the  worker  replied.  "Just  in  some  of  the  larger 
plantations. 

"This  is  our  busy  picking  season,"  he  went  on.  "We 
begin  to  pick  oranges  in  December  and  end  in  April." 

"About  how  many  cases  of  oranges  does  Palestine  export 
in  one  year?"  asked  another  member  of  the  group. 

"During  the  1938-1939  season,  the  Jewish  export  of  citrus 
fruit  amounted  to  more  than  ten  million  cases,"  the  worker 
replied.  "These  were  chiefly  oranges.  Jews  now  own  more 
than  half  of  the  citrus  groves  in  the  country." 

On  the  outskirts  of  Petah  Tikvah,  the  group  stopped  to 
visit  the  new  agricultural  workers'  quarters  built  on  land 
owned  by  the  Jewish  National  Fund.  There  were  homes 
for  eighty  families. 

Shmuel  explained  that  often  a  group  of  workers  in  agri- 
culture or  industry  organize  themselves  into  a  society  called 
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a  kibutz.  The  members,  both  men  and  women,  put  their 
earnings  into  a  common  treasury.  Everything  that  the  group 
needs,  rent,  food,  clothing,  education,  are  all  provided  from 
this  common  fund.  The  children  are  taken  care  of  in  the 
nurseries  and  schools  established  for  the  whole  group.  Such 
a  workers'  settlement  is  usually  called  a  kibutz  rather  than 
a  kvutza,  which  is  an  agricultural  settlement.  It  is  the  aim 
of  many  kibutzim  to  save  enough  money  to  be  able  to 
establish  themselves  on  the  land  and  become  agricultural 
settlements.  The  word,  kibutz  is  also  used  to  describe  an 
association  of  kvutzas  which  have  organized  for  purposes  of 
greater  cooperation.  Thus,  in  times  of  difficulty  or  unem- 
ployment, the  members  of  one  settlement  can  help  those  of 
another,  through  their  larger  kibutz  organization. 

First  Impressions  of  Tel  Aviv 

Tel  Aviv,  the  only  all- Jewish  city  in  the  world,  the  com- 
pletely new  Twentieth  Century  city  of  Palestine!  Mount  of 
Spring  the  name  means,  and  Tel  Aviv  truly  marks  the 
springtime  of  a  new  life  for  the  ancient  homeland  of  Israel. 

What  the  visitors  saw  on  their  arrival  was  a  modern  city, 
stretched  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  Its 
boulevards  and  thoroughfares  were  filled  with  people.  The 
newcomers  wandered  down  some  of  the  streets  in  the  business 
section  and  noticed  the  busy  life  around  them.  Policemen 
directing  traffic,  crowded  autobuses,  bicycles,  pleasure  cars, 
motorcycles,  and  hurrying  pedestrians  thronged  the  streets. 
Large  trucks  loaded  with  building  materials  were  frequently 
seen. 

At  the  corners,  newsboys  called  shrilly,  "Davar"  or 
"Haaretz"  or  some  other  Hebrew  newspaper  or  periodical. 
At  the  numerous  lemonade  stands,  people  stopped  for  a 
cool  drink.     The  early  spring  sun  was  pleasantly  warm. 
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The  visitors  were  attracted  by  the  Hebrew  sign-boards 
and  posters,  by  the  Hebrew  names  on  business  establish- 
ments, by  people  chattering  in  Hebrew  as  they  passed.  "It 
still  thrills  me  to  hear  Hebrew  spoken  like  that,"  cried  David, 
"although  I  have  been  in  Palestine  for  some  days.  Hebrew 
has  truly  become  the  language  of  the  people.  It  is  spoken 
in  the  street,  the  office,  the  store;  it  is  the  language  of  work 
and  play." 

"But  there  are  some  people  talking  German."  Emil  perked 
up  his  ears  at  the  familiar  sound.  "And  there  is  a  woman 
conversing  in  Yiddish." 

"Yes,"  Ben  David  agreed.  "You  will  also  hear  English, 
Russian,  and  Polish  in  Tel  Aviv,  and  other  languages,  too. 
There  are  newcomers  here  from  all  parts  of  the  world." 

"The  last  census  showed  that  there  are  Jews  in  Tel  Aviv 
from  more  than  fifty  countries,"  Shmuel  put  in. 

"Many  of  them  have  not  yet  learned  Hebrew,"  Ben 
David  went  on.  "But  it  will  soon  be  their  language,  too,  as 
it  is  of  the  older  settlers.  And  the  new  generation,  the 
children,  are  true  Palestinians,  who  prattle  in  Hebrew  from 
infancy.  In  the  schools,  in  the  theaters  and  movies,  in  the 
opera,  in  every  public  institution  of  Tel  Aviv,  Hebrew  is 
spoken.  Those  who  want  to  enter  into  the  real  life  and 
spirit  of  the  city  must  know  this  ancient  language  which 
has  been  reborn." 

Some  of  the  streets  down  which  they  wandered  were  wide 
and  very  pleasant.  Rothschild  Boulevard  was  especially 
attractive  with  its  park-like  center  of  grass  and  flowers 
running  lengthwise  down  the  avenue  and  dividing  it  into  two 
parts.    Other  streets  were  narrower  and  more  crowded. 

Most  of  the  buildings  were  made  of  white  cement  or 
stucco.  In  the  shopping  center,  the  visitors  passed  whole 
rows  of  stores,  some  with  interesting  and  artistic  window 
displays,  others  small  and  crowded  with  a  variety  of  goods. 
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"Tel  Aviv  is  a  workers'  city,"  Shmuel  told  them.  "We 
don't  have  huge  stores  and  magnificent  villas.  Life  here  is 
simple.  Recently,  more  imposing  stores  have  been  built,  but 
not  too  grand  or  too  large." 

Tel  Aviv  had  a  number  of  new  suburbs,  for  building 
had  been  going  on  continuously  for  some  time.  The  visitors 
admired  the  charming  small  homes,  some  of  them  tinted  in 
lovely  shades  of  blue  or  rose.  They  had  flat  roofs  and  were 
built  in  simple  styles.  In  front  of  each  one  there  was  a 
small  garden,  where  flowers  and  shrubbery  were  coming  up. 

In  other  neighborhoods,  apartment  houses  were  more 
common.  Most  of  them  were  very  new.  In  some,  open 
balconies  swept  in  pleasing  white  curves  around  the  corners 
of  the  buildings;  in  others  they  formed  interesting  angles. 
But  balconies  were  everywhere,  open  to  the  sea  breezes. 

The  sight-seers  stopped  to  watch  some  workmen  on  one 
of  the  new  buildings  that  was  going  up.  The  men  were 
calling  to  each  other  in  Hebrew  as  they  swung  some  heavy 
piece  into  position.  The  machinery  they  were  using  was  of 
the  most  modern  kind. 

"It  seems  so  strange,"  marvelled  Albert,  "to  see  Jewish 
workmen  building  houses  and  speaking  Hebrew." 

Emil  was  watching  another  scene  with  great  amusement. 
Traffic  was  being  held  up  by  a  string  of  camels  led  by  an 
Arab.  The  huge  animals  walked  along  with  a  dignified, 
leisurely,  air,  refusing  to  be  hurried  even  in  the  modern  city 
of  Tel  Aviv. 

"Of  course,  this  wouldn't  happen  in  the  heart  of  the 
business  section,"  Shmuel  assured  them,  "but  in  these  out- 
lying districts,  camels  and  donkeys  still  complicate  traffic." 

They  took  an  autobus  back  to  the  center  of  Tel  Aviv,  and 
from  there  continued  their  wanderings.  "Like  all  cities, 
Tel  Aviv  has  its  poorer  neighborhoods,  where  the  once  white 
stucco  houses  look  grey  and  somewhat  shabby,  as  you  see 
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here,"  Shmuel  was  saying.  "But  we  have  no  slums  here. 
In  this  young  city,  even  the  older  districts  are  less  than 
thirty  years  old." 

They  ended  the  day's  journey  by  stopping  to  rest  on  a 
bench  in  the  Dizengoff  Circle,  one  of  the  beauty  spots  of 
Tel  Aviv.  A  large  fountain  sparkled  in  the  center  and 
around  it  was  a  well-kept  park  with  numerous  benches.  It 
was  a  popular  place,  filled  with  promenaders,  women  with 
baby  carriages,  and  older  people  resting  on  the  benches. 
Here,  Shmuel  left  them,  with  promises  to  meet  again. 

An  Adventure 

Ben  David  stopped  to  ask  a  passerby  where  they  could 
find  an  inexpensive  boarding  house.  He  spoke  in  Hebrew 
and  soon  a  lively  conversation  followed.  Then  he  turned  to 
the  other  two.  "It  is  difficult  to  get  rooms  now,"  he  told 
them.  "Tel  Aviv  is  very  crowded  with  people.  In  spite  of 
all  the  building  that  is  going  on,  there  is  still  a  shortage  of 
houses  because  the  population  is  increasing  so  rapidly.  In 
addition,  this  is  the  tourist  season.  The  festival  of  Purim 
will  be  here  in  a  few  days,  and  many  visitors  crowd  into  Tel 
Aviv  for  the  special  celebration  which  takes  place  here.  The 
Levant  Fair  will  also  be  opened  shortly.  Another  event  of 
this  spring  will  be  the  Maccabiad,  a  world-wide  athletic 
meet  which  will  take  place  in  Tel  Aviv." 

"It  all  sounds  very  exciting,"  Albert  agreed.  "But  in  the 
meantime,  where  will  we  sleep?" 

"I  can't  really  afford  to  stay  at  a  hotel,"  Ben  David  told 
them  frankly.  "You  know,  we  Jews  from  Poland  don't  have 
much  money.  The  man  to  whom  I  spoke  told  me  thai*  a 
number  of  large  barracks  have  been  erected  in  the  suburbs 
of  the  city  because  of  the  housing  shortage.  Many  of  the 
poorer  newcomers  live  there  until  they  are  able  to  rent  a 
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regular  apartment.  I  shall  go  there  and  will  probably  be 
able  to  get  a  room." 

"We  will  go  with  you,"  Albert  declared. 

"But  you  can  find  a  more  comfortable  place  in  a  hotel," 
the  other  protested.  "There  you  will  have  every  modern 
convenience  such  as  you  would  get  in  an  American  or  West 
European  city." 

"We  would  rather  remain  with  you,"  Albert  insisted. 

They  took  an  autobus  to  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  To 
their  surprise,  they  discovered  an  array  of  tents  pitched  in 
the  sand.  Groups  of  young  men  and  women  were  hurrying 
about,  busy  and  gay.  There  were  shouts  and  greetings  and 
lively  conversation.  Emil  wished  suddenly  that  he  could 
understand  Hebrew  and  resolved  to  learn  as  quickly  as 
possible.  He  stared  at  these  young  people.  They  were 
deeply  tanned  from  the  sun.  The  men  wore  khaki  shorts 
and  blouses  with  short  sleeves  and  open  collars.  The  girls, 
too,  were  very  simply  dressed.  But  there  was  something 
else  about  them  that  made  the  newcomers  pause.  "I  know 
what  it  is,"  cried  Ben  David  suddenly.  "I  know  what  makes 
them  different  from  us,  the  Jews  of  Poland  and  Germany. 
There  is  freedom  in  their  manner  and  their  speech.  Their 
shoulders  are  straight,  their  heads  are  high.  They  are  not 
afraid." 

"Yes,"  Albert  agreed,  and  there  was  both  gladness  and 
longing  in  his  voice.  "Will  I  be  able  to  feel  that  way 
soon?  Will  I  forget  the  streets  of  Berlin  where  I  walked 
uneasily,  spoke  in  a  low  tone,  and  cast  fearful  glances  at 
those  in  Nazi  uniform,  who  had  been  taught  to  hate  us?" 

"I  feel  free  already,"  Ben  David  cried,  and  Emil,  too, 
felt  a  strange  thrill  which  he  could  hardly  understand  at  the 
moment. 

Ben  David  stopped  at  one  of  the  tents  and  talked  to  a 
bronzed  young  man,  who  looked  at  him  curiously.    Suddenly 
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he  grasped  Ben  David's  hand  and  shook  it  warmly.  "Shalom, 
Shalom,"  he  cried,  greeting  the  other  two  in  the  same  way. 

"He  is  from  the  kvutza,  Ain  Harod,"  Ben  David  told 
Albert  and  Emil  excitedly.  "He  comes  from  Poland,  too. 
He  and  his  comrades  have  come  down  for  the  Purim  celebra- 
tion. All  these  tents  are  from  various  kvutzas  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  They  are  going  to  have  a  share  in  the 
Purim  parade."  He  again  broke  into  fluent  Hebrew.  "This 
young  man,  Moshe,  is  inviting  us  to  stay  here,"  Ben  David 
explained  to  his  friends. 

"I  would  be  glad  to,"  Albert  said  quickly.  He  did  not 
want  to  leave  these  young  people.  They  attracted  him 
strongly.  To  his  surprise,  Moshe  turned  to  him  and  said, 
"If  you  know  English,  we  will  be  able  to  converse  easily. 
Otherwise,  I  shall  try  to  make  myself  understood  with  my 
poor  German." 

"We  will  speak  English,  then,"  Albert  agreed. 

The  Growth  of  Tel  Aviv 

In  the  evening,  Emil  and  his  companions,  accompanied 
by  Moshe,  started  for  the  beach.  They  strolled  along 
Yarkon  Street,  which  ran  parallel  to  the  sea.  It  was  lined 
with  hotels,  boarding  houses,  and  new  two-story  homes  of 
white  stone.  There  were  outdoor  cafes  where  people  sat 
drinking  tea  or  sipping  a  popular  drink  made  with  the  syrup 
of  fruit  juices.  Many  people  were  walking  along  the  streets 
and  others  strolled  or  sat  on  the  wide  stretch  of  sandy 
beach  which  ran  like  a  golden  fringe  along  the  edge  of  the 
city. 

The  travelers  were  tired  from  their  long  day,  so  walking 
to  the  beach,  they  sat  down  on  some  comfortable  beach 
chairs  which  were  plentifully  strewn  around.  Ben  David 
insisted   on   bringing   them   near   the  edge   of   the   water. 
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Finally,  Albert  broke  the  peaceful  silence.  "Tell  us  some- 
thing about  the  development  of  Tel  Aviv,"  he  suggested. 
"Gladly,"  Moshe  replied.  "It  is  a  favorite  subject  with 
me.  One  finds  it  hard  to  believe,"  he  began,  "that  the  site 
where  this  modern  city  now  stands  was  a  desolate  stretch 
of  sand  dunes  not  many  years  ago.  The  cornerstone  of  the 
first  house  was  laid  in  1909  by  a  group  of  Jews  who  were 
living  in  the  adjoining  city  of  Jaffa.  They  had  formed  an 
organization  several  years  before  for  the  purpose  of  building 
a  garden  suburb  to  the  crowded  city  in  which  they  lived. 
The  leading  spirit  of  this  group  was  Meir  Dizengoff.  He 
afterwards  became  the  mayor  of  Tel  Aviv  and  served  it  well 
for  many  years. 
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"The  first  fifty  houses  were  built  for  members  of  this 
society.  But  let  me  give  you  some  figures  which  will  tell 
the  story.  In  1914,  at  the  beginning  of  the  World  War,  the 
population  of  this  newly-started  town  was  about  1,300.  In 
1920,  it  was  about  3,600.  You  see,  there  had  not  been  much 
growth  during  the  war  and  immediately  after.  In  the  next 
two  years,  however,  the  population  increased  to  the  surpris- 
ing figure  of  over  15,000.  Within  the  five  years  from  1931 
to  1935,  the  number  rose  from  about  45,000  to  140,000, 
more  than  tripling  itself.  By  1940,  the  population  had  risen 
to  about  175,000. 

"It  is  amazing,"  Ben  David  agreed. 

"No  wonder  there  is  a  housing  problem  here,"  Albert 
said,  "although  it  seems  as  if  new  houses  are  being  built 
wherever  one  looks." 

"Jaffa  has  really  become  the-  suburb  of  Tel  Aviv,"  Emil 
put  in. 

"Exactly,"  Moshe  agreed.  "Jaffa  now  has  a  population 
of  only  71,000,  mostly  Arab.  New  Jewish  suburbs  have 
been  built  south  and  east  of  Jaffa,  too.  Tel  Aviv  is  also 
spreading  to  the  north,  across  the  Yarkon  River.  Now, 
careful  plans  have  been  laid  for  expansion  to  the  east  of  the 
city,  a  large  area  which  will  be  known  as  East  Tel  Aviv. 
It's  going  to  have  wide  boulevards,  large,  open  squares,  a 
riverside  drive  along  the  banks  of  the  Yarkon  River,  a 
botanical  garden,  and  other  things  which  haven't  been  so  well 
provided  for  in  the  older  districts  of  Tel  Aviv.  Across  the 
Yarkon  River  there  is  the  splendid  new  Reading  Power 
Station,  which  you  will  have  to  see,  and  also  the  new  Tel 
Aviv  airplane  field." 

"I  suppose  the  large  immigration  from  Germany  for  the 
past  few  years  has  helped  to  increase  the  population  of  Tel 
Aviv,"  Albert  said. 

"Yes,"   Moshe   replied,   "the   German   Jews   have   been 
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coming  in  faster  than  homes  could  be  built  for  them.  But 
they  have  helped  to  stimulate  industry,  commerce,  and 
science,  and  are  adding  much  that  is  worthwhile  to  the  life 
of  Palestine." 

"Is  everybody  in  Tel  Aviv  Jewish?"  Emil  asked  un- 
believingly. 

"About  ninety-nine  percent  of  the  population,"  Moshe 
told  him  smilingly.  "That  means  that  perhaps  one  person 
out  of  every  hundred  may  not  be.  From  the  mayor  down 
to  the  street-cleaners,  all  the  people  in  public  service  are 
Jews,"  he  continued. 

"Even  the  policemen?"  persisted  Emil. 

"Even  the  policemen,"  the  other  assured  him  gravely. 

"Tel  Aviv  is  often  called  the  Workers'  City,"  Ben  David 
told  them.  "The  number  engaging  in  commerce  is  small 
compared  to  those-  who  work  with  their  hands.  For  many 
years  during  the  Middle  Ages,  Jews  were  kept  out  of  handi- 
crafts and  workshops  and  were  forced  into  commerce  and 
trading.  But  now  they  are  once  more  becoming  skilled 
workers." 

"It  will  interest  you  to  know,"  Moshe  informed  him,  "that 
there  are  about  2,700  factories  and  workshops  in  Tel  Aviv. 
Most  of  them  are  only  small  establishments.  Many  employ 
only  four  or  five  people,  others  from  fifteen  to  twenty.  But 
we  have  a  few  large  factories,  too,  which  have  from  two 
hundred  to  three  hundred  workers." 

"What  are  some  of  the  chief  articles  that  are  produced 
here?"  Ben  David  asked. 

"There  is  a  great  variety.  Among  the  larger  concerns 
which  export  part  of  their  products  are  the  Lodzia  Hosiery 
Factory,  the  Kfar  Ata  Textile  Works,  which  produces  cotton 
cloth,  the  Meshi  Silk  Mills,  and  the  Elite  and  the  Lieber 
chocolate   factories.     Some   other   products   manufactured 
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nere  would  include  furniture,  electric  refrigerators,  aluminum 
ware,  and  numerous  other  articles. 

"You  must  remember,  too,  that  Tel  Aviv  is  in  the  heart 
of  the  orange-growing  district.  Fruit  juices  are  made  here 
from  the  oranges,  grapefruits,  lemons,  and  grapes,  which 
grow  in  the  neighborhood.  Articles  needed  for  shipping  the 
citrus  fruits,  such  as  crates,  paper  wrappings,  and  so  forth, 
are  manufactured.  Many  products  from  the  surrounding 
farms  and  fruit  groves  are  brought  here  for  distribution  and 
exportation.  Exporting  companies  have  their  offices  here. 
As  the  marketing  center  of  the  most  thickly  populated 
agricultural  section  of  the  country,  Tel  Aviv  occupies  an 
important  position." 

"It's  a  delightful  city  as  well,"  Albert  put  in.  "This  beach 
is  certainly  a  pleasant  place  and  everyone  seems  to  be 
enjoying  it  so." 

"It's  the  spirit  of  Tel  Aviv  that  makes  it  so  unusual," 
Moshe  said  thoughtfully.  "For  a  city  of  this  size,  it  has  a 
surprising  number  of  educational  and  cultural  institutions. 
Here,  I'll  give  you  the  exact  figures.  I  have  them  in  my 
little  guide  book." 

"This  moonlight  is  bright  enough  to  read  by,"  marvelled 
Emil. 

"Here  it  is,"  Moshe  interrupted.  "Tel  Aviv  has  seventy 
schools.  Of  these,  four  are  art  schools  and  four,  conserva- 
tories of  music.  Fifty-seven  periodicals  are  published  in  this 
city,  of  which  four  are  daily  papers,  thirteen  are  weekly 
publications,  and  eighteen  are  monthlies.  And  here's  some- 
thing else.  Eight  publishing  houses  are  located  in  Tel  Aviv, 
issuing  hundreds  of  books  each  year.  This  city  is  a  center 
for  writers,  journalists,  artists,  and  musicians.  We  have 
three  theatrical  companies  and  a  symphony  orchestra.  And 
do  you  know — there  are  over  seventy  cultural  organizations?" 

"What  kind  are  they?"  Ben  David  asked. 
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"Many  are  scientific  societies.  Others  are  clubs  devoted 
to  the  study  of  literature,  music,  and  art.  There  are  many 
sport  organizations,  too.  Judged  only  by  its  size,  Tel  Aviv 
is  insignificant  compared  to  the  cities  of  Europe  and  America. 
But  viewed  in  the  light  of  its  history  and  accomplishments, 
this  city  seems  somewhat  of  a  miracle." 

A  Stroll  Around  the  City 

"It  is  hard  to  know  where  to  begin,"  Moshe  admitted  as 
he  led  his  new  friends  on  a  sight-seeing  trip  the  next  morning. 
They  got  off  the  autobus  at  Herzl  Street,  one  of  the  oldest 
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business  thoroughfares.  From  there  they  turned  into  Ahad 
Ha'am  Street.  They  stopped  at  the  house  where  the  great 
thinker  and  leader  from  Russia  had  spent  his  last  years.  It 
had  been  turned  into  a  public  library  in  his  memory. 

On  Ahad  Ha'am  Street  there  was  also  the  Herzlia  High 
School,  which  was  the  first  public  building  in  Tel  Aviv. 
At  the  time  of  its  erection,  the  land  around  it  had  still  been 
a  sandy  desert.  Now  Tel  Aviv  was  noted  for  its  many 
beautiful  schools,  which  were  among  the  finest  in  the  Near 
East. 

As  they  continued  their  wanderings,  Emil  and  his  com- 
panions were  amazed  at  the  beautiful  new  buildings  which 
confronted  them  at  every  turn.  Theaters,  banks,  public 
schools,  the  beautiful  Moghrabi  Opera  House,  named  after 
the  man  who  designed  it,  the  Great  Synagogue  with  its  huge, 
round  dome,  the  impressive  Nathan  Straus  Health  Center, 
the  Hadassah  Municipal  Hospital,  were  only  some  of  the 
public  buildings  which  served  the  community.  They  visited 
the  Beth  Am,  House  of  the  People,  a  hall  which  seated 
several  thousand.  Plays  and  lectures  were  frequently  given 
there.  They  saw  the  beautiful  Habimah  theater,  the  new 
home  of  the  Habimah  players,  a  group  which  won  fame  when 
traveling  in  the  United  States  and  Europe. 

"One  of  our  other  theatrical  groups  is  the  Ohel,  which 
means  Tent,"  Moshe  said.  "It  is  a  group  to  which  chiefly 
workers  belong.  It  is  not  unusual  for  the  residents  of  Tel 
Aviv  to  see  the  plumber  and  electrician  who  worked  for  them 
during  the  day,  taking  part  in  an  excellent  play  upon  the 
stage  of  Ohel  at  night." 

They  stopped  at  the  house  of  Bialik,  the  great  Hebrew 
poet  who  had  been  one  of  the  most  inspiring  personalities 
of  Tel  Aviv.  He  died  in  1934  and  his  home  was  now  a 
museum.  "I'd  like  to  know  more  about  him,"  Albert 
declared. 
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"I'll  be  glad  to  tell  you  about  him  sometime,"  Moshe 
promised.  "I  knew  him  well  and  loved  him,  as  most  people 
did." 

As  they  continued  their  tour,  the  visitors,  especially  Ben 
David,  became  more  and  more  interested  in  the  model  homes 
built  for  workers,  which  were  found  in  many  parts  of  the 
city.  These  could  be  bought  at  low  prices,  for  they  were 
built  with  the  help  of  the  Histadrut,  the  workers'  organiza- 
tion of  Palestine.  The  land  on  which  they  were  built,  in 
most  cases,  belonged  to  the  Jewish  National  Fund.  Moshe 
led  them  through  one  suburb  after  another  where  these 
attractive  little  homes  of  three  or  four  rooms,  built  in  the 
most  modern  fashion,  were  occupied  by  families  who  earned 
only  a  small  income.  There  were  nine  such  suburbs  in 
different  parts  of  the  city,  Moshe  informed  his  friends.  He 
also   showed  them   large   apartment   buildings   in   various 
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sections  of  the  city,  which  were  also  occupied  by  workers' 
families  having  small  salaries.  Each  family  owned  its  own 
apartment. 

"Now  I'll  take  you  to  the  Tel  Aviv  center  of  the  Histadrut," 
Moshe  suggested.  "It  is  a  beautiful  building,  paid  for  by 
donations  from  the  workers  of  the  city.  It  has  a  fine 
cafeteria  where  we  can  have  lunch." 

"Why  is  it  called  Bet  Brenner?"  asked  Albert  when  they 
reached  the  imposing  building,  where  streams  of  people  were 
hurrying  in  and  out. 

"Bet  means  house,"  Emil  put  in,  eager  to  show  off  the 
Hebrew  words  he  had  learned. 

"Yes,"  Moshe  nodded,  "and  it  is  named  after  one  of  the 
heroes  of  Palestine  who  was  killed  in  the  Arab  riots  of  1920." 

After  lunching  in  the  cafeteria,  where  the  food  was  good 
and  the  prices  low,  the  visitors  were  shown  through  the 
building,  which  was  indeed  a  bustling  center  of  activity.  Bet 
Brenner  was  the  headquarters  for  the  many  educational, 
social,  health,  and  economic  activities  which  the  Histadrut 
carries  on  for  its  members. 

As  the  sight-seeing  trip  continued,  Ben  David  and  his 
friends  were  more  and  more  impressed  with  the  fact  that 
Tel  Aviv  was  a  modern  and  beautiful  city. 

"Almost  too  modern,"  Moshe  replied  when  Albert  ex- 
pressed this  thought,  "for  we  even  have  air  raid  shelters 
here." 

"And  a  fine,  new  airport,"  Emil  cried  enthusiastically. 

While  they  were  north  of  the  Yarkon  River,  they  also 
visited  the  Ruttenberg  Electric  Power  Station,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  buildings  in  the  city. 

At  length,  the  sight-seers  stopped  to  rest  in  a  cafe  and 
ordered  refreshing  cold  fruit  drinks.  "You  see,"  Moshe 
pointed  out,  "in  Tel  Aviv,  the  spirit  of  the  Jewish  people  has 
found  expression  in  many  ways.    The  artist,  the  writer,  the 
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actor,  the  musician,  all  are  finding  inspiration  in  this  new 
life." 

"Even  the  names  of  the  streets  tell  a  story  of  Jewish  life 
and  Jewish  heroes,"  Ben  David  remarked.  "Rothschild 
Boulevard,  Herzl  Street,  Judah  Halevi  Street,  Jeremiah 
Road,  Ahad  Ha'am  Avenue,  Bar  Cochba  Street,  Bialik  Street, 
and  others.  Can  anyone  doubt  that  we  are  in  a  Jewish 
city?" 

"And  also  Eliezer  Ben  Yehuda  Street,"  Emil  reminded 
him.     "I  liked  that  one." 

"No  wonder  you  remember  it,"  Albert  said.  "It  is  one  of 
the  main  streets." 

"Yes,"  Moshe  added.  "It  runs  parallel  with  Yarkon 
Street.    Many  of  the  German  refugees  live  there." 

"It  almost  made  me  homesick,"  Albert  confessed.  "The 
stores  there  have  such  a  German  atmosphere,  I  thought 
myself  back  in  Berlin  for  a  few  moments." 

"Well,  I'm  mighty  glad  I'm  here  instead,"  Emil  replied. 

"So  am  I,"  his  brother  assured  him. 

Visiting  a  School 

"Emil  insists  on  visiting  some  of  the  schools  in  Tel  Aviv," 
Albert  said  to  Moshe  the  next  morning.  "Do  you  think  we 
could  stop  at  one  today?" 

"Of  course,"  Moshe  nodded  vigorously.  "I  think  that's  an 
excellent  idea.  You'll  learn  something  about  Palestine  from 
its  schools.  There  is  no  compulsory  education  law  in  this 
country  and  yet  practically  every  Jewish  child  attends 
school." 

"How  about  the  Arab  children?"  Emil  asked. 

"Only  about  a  fourth  of  them  go  to  school,"  Moshe  re- 
plied, "and  most  of  those  are  boys. 

"The  Jewish  community  spends  a  large  sum  for  education," 
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he  continued.  "It  gets  very  little  help  from  the  government, 
which  contributes  only  a  small  part.  But  Jewish  parents 
refuse  to  economize  on  education. 

"Some  of  the  progressive  schools  of  Tel  Aviv  are  very 
interesting,"  Moshe  went  on  as  they  started  out.  "We  will 
visit  one  of  these.  It  is  for  workers'  children  and  is  under 
the  management  of  the  Histadrut,  which  conducts  many 
schools." 

As  they  entered  the  school  grounds,  the  visitors  saw  a 
number  of  children  working  in  the  gardens,  where  vegetables 
of  various  kinds  were  growing. 

"Shalom,"  the  youngsters  nodded  and  went  on  with  their 
tasks.  In  the  workshop,  pupils  were  occupied  with  carpentry 
and  other  kinds  of  handwork.  As  the  visitors  went  from 
one  classroom  to  another,  they  were  surprised  at  the  freedom 
which  the  children  enjoyed  and  at  the  comradely  relationship 
between  them  and  their  teachers.  "These  children  look  as 
if  they  really  enjoy  school,"  Albert  remarked  as  they  finally 
left. 

"Truancy  is  almost  unknown,"  Moshe  replied.  "The 
children  are  trained  in  the  ideals  of  the  Histadrut,  freedom, 
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self-expression,  the  importance  of  labor,  cooperation,  and 
responsibility." 

"Did  you  notice?"  Emil  was  tugging  excitedly  at  his 
brother's  sleeve.  "The  children  called  the  teachers  by  their 
first  names — without  even  saying  Mr.  or  Miss." 

"That's  the  custom  in  many  of  the  progressive  schools," 
Moshe  told  him  smilingly.  "However,  you  must  not  think 
that  all  schools  in  Palestine  are  like  this  one.  We  have 
many  types.  There  are  still  some  old-fashioned  Talmud 
Torahs,  like  the  Heders  of  Eastern  Europe,  there  are  large, 
public  schools,  more  like  the  kind  you  are  accustomed  to, 
and  there  are  these  newer  schools  such  as  you  saw  today." 

The  Port  of  Tel  Aviv 

In  the  afternoon,  Moshe  brought  his  friends  to  view  more 
closely  the  Port  of  Tel  Aviv.  "The  story  of  how  this  port 
came  into  existence  is  an  exciting  one,"  he  told  them.  They 
stood  on  one  of  the  wharves  and  looked  out  at  the  busy 
harbor  scene.  Emil  counted  seven  ships  at  anchor  in  the 
blue  waters  of  the  Mediterranean.  There  were  numerous 
small  motor  launches  and  lighters  moving  back  and  forth.  A 
long  jetty  reached  out  into  the  sea.  On  the  shore,  the 
custom  house,  warehouses,  and  other  buildings  were  scenes 
of  activity.  Everywhere  there  was  bustle  and  action.  Goods 
were  being  loaded  and  unloaded.  Porters  called  to  each 
other,  newly-arrived  passengers  thronged  the  wharves,  bag- 
gage was  being  carted  back  and  forth. 

"What  was  the  story  about  the  port?"  Albert  reminded 
his  friend. 

"Well,  you  see,  for  a  long  time  the  Jaffa  harbor  had  been 
inadequate  to  serve  the  growing  needs  of  southern  Palestine. 
The  growth  and  export  of  citrus  fruits  is  the  single  largest 
industry  in  the  land  and  its  success  depends  upon  efficient 
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shipping  accommodations.  In  the  height  of  the  orange 
season,  growers  and  shippers  often  suffered  serious  losses 
because  many  cases  of  fruit  spoiled  before  they  could  be 
shipped. 

"The  government  would  not  go  to  the  expense  of  making 
any  really  important  improvements  on  the  Jaffa  harbor.  It 
refused  the  repeated  requests  of  the  people  of  Tel  Aviv  for 
permission  to  build  their  own  harbor  here  at  their  own 
expense,  because  it  might  take  away  trade  from  the  Jaffa 
port  and  thus  weaken  Arab  business. 

"Then,  when  the  riots  broke  out  in  April,  1936,  the  port 
of  Jaffa  was  closed  for  months  to  all  trade.  In  May,  the 
government  gave  permission  to  land  cargo  on  the  shore  of 
Tel  Aviv.  The  proper  equipment  had  to  be  built  for  this 
purpose.  The  government's  permission  to  construct  a  harbor 
caused  great  rejoicing.  There  was  much  excitement  in  Tel 
Aviv  on  the  day  when  the  first  bag  of  cement  was  unloaded 
for  the  construction  of  the  harbor.  Voluntary  workers 
carried  it  on  their  shoulders  through  the  streets  of  the  city 
while  the  people  stood  by  and  cheered.  All  over  the  country, 
Jews  expressed  their  joy  at  this  important  event.  It  may 
seem  strange  to  an  outsider  that  just  the  construction  of  a 
new  harbor  could  arouse  excitement  and  enthusiasm  through- 
out the  land.  But,  you  see,  every  single  achievement  is  a 
triumph  over  odds,  another  unit  of  strength  in  the  will  to  live, 
of  an  entire  people." 

"They  have  certainly  made  remarkable  progress  in  these 
few  years,"  Albert  remarked,  much  impressed  by  the  busy 
scene  around  him. 

"Yes,"  Moshe  agreed.  "The  port  has  more  than  justified 
its  existence.  In  May,  1936,  the  first  month  of  its  life,  a 
thousand  tons  of  cargo  were  handled.  Now,  more  goods  is 
shipped  and  received  here  than  in  the  Jaffa  harbor.  That  is, 
with  the  exception  of  -oranges,  of  which  Jaffa  still  ships 
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more.  Permission  for  landing  passengers  was  granted  in 
1938,  and  Tel  Aviv  has  now  become  an  important  passenger 
terminal." 

"What  does  the  Hebrew  greeting  mean  that  is  hung  high 
above  the  warehouse,  so  that  people  coming  in  the  ships  can 
see  it?"  Emil  asked. 

"Beruchim  Habaim,"  Ben  David  replied.  "It  means  Blessed 
be  those  who  come.  And  when  the  newcomers  enter  the 
gates  of  the  city,  they  are  greeted  by  an  inscription  which 
reads,  The  Gate  of  Zion — May  many  enter  there." 
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"Are  the  people  who  work  in  the  harbor  Jews?"  Albert 
asked. 

"Yes,"  Moshe  nodded.  "The  construction  work  was  done 
with  Jewish  labor.  The  stevedores,  lightermen,  porters,  all 
are  Jews.  This  type  of  work  was  new  to  Jews,  but  they 
went  to  work  willingly  and  learned." 

"It  is  interesting,"  Albert  remarked,  "that  we  Jews  boast 
of  being  able  to  do  manual  labor." 

"And  we  should  be  proud  of  it,"  Moshe  told  him,  "for  we 
Jews  have  been  accused  of  being  too  intellectual  and  not 
capable  of  doing  actual  labor  with  our  hands.  But  here  in 
Palestine,  our  Jewish  youth  has  eagerly  seized  on  the  oppor- 
tunities for  every  type  of  physical  labor,  and  has  done  it 
well." 

"The  Jews  haven't  done  much  in  the  shipping  industry," 
Ben  David  pointed  out.  "I  mean  owning  and  managing  the 
ships  that  carry  freight  and  passengers  from  Palestine  to 
all  parts  of  the  world." 

"Not  very  much,  as  yet,"  Moshe  admitted.  "That  is  an 
important  field  which  Jews  must  still  conquer.  The  interest 
in  creating  this  port,  however,  is  leading  to  other  branches 
of  marine  industries.  Shipping  is  a  very  important  field  for 
us  in  Palestine  because  we  export  so  much  fruit.  Here, 
I'll  show  you."  He  took  out  his  little  book  of  information. 
"During  the  1937-38  season,  shippers  of  citrus  fruits  in 
Palestine  paid  L.P.  1,750,000  for  freight.  Of  this  amount, 
60  per  cent  was  paid  by  Jewish  shippers  to  foreign  compa- 
nies for  shipping  fruit  to  European  ports. 

"A  vast  amount  is  also  spent  for  importing  goods  and  for 
passengers  sailing  to  and  from  Palestine.  There  is  room  for 
an  important  shipping  industry  to  be  built  up  here." 

"We  do  have  several  Jewish  shipping  firms,"  Ben  David 
put  in,  "but  we  have  only  made  a  beginning  in  this  field." 

"An  important  accomplishment,"  went  on  Moshe,  "is  the 
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Haifa  Nautical  School  which  was  opened  in  1938  by  the 
Palestine  Maritime  League.  There,  Jewish  boys  are  learn- 
ing the  art  of  navigation.  This  Maritime  League  also  gives 
boys  opportunities  for  practical  training  as  seamen. 

"The  fishing  industry,  too,  can  be  developed  to  a  much 
greater  extent.  In  spite  of  our  many  natural  resources  here 
for  fishing,  the  Mediterranean,  the  Sea  of  Galilee  and  Lake 
Huleh,  this  country  imports  a  large  part  of  the  fish  it  uses. 
But  we  are  making  a  start  in  fishing  too.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  Jewish  fishermen's  villages  in  Palestine.  One  is  near 
Athlit,  not  far  from  Haifa.  Another  is  north  of  the  Emek 
Zebulun.  Then  there  is  En  Gev,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Sea  of  Galilee.  In  fact,  right  here  in  Tel  Aviv  there  is  also 
a  fishing  industry,  and  of  course,  Tiberias  is  a  fishing  cen- 
ter." 

"The  Jew  is  going  back  to  the  sea  as  he  has  to  the  land," 
Ben  David  said,  "and  is  gaining  new  and  valuable  experi- 
ences thereby." 

"Yes,"  Moshe  agreed.  "One  of  our  slogans  is  'Back  to  the 
Sea.'  You  must  remember  that  we  are  just  at  the  beginning 
of  our  new  developments  in  Palestine." 

Sabbath  in  Tel  Aviv 

Late  Friday  afternoon,  as  Emil  and  his  companions  were 
taking  one  of  their  frequent  strolls  around  the  city,  they 
heard  the  sound  of  a  ram's  horn  being  blown  lustily.  As  in 
the  ancient  times,  this  was  the  signal  for  work  to  cease. 
The  Sabbath  was  approaching. 

Within  a  short  time,  shops  and  offices  were  closed,  traf- 
fic was  stopped,  and  a  peaceful  spirit  settled  upon  the  city. 
Post  office,  government  bureaus,  courts,  all  were  closed  dur- 
ing the  Sabbath.  Later,  in  the  numerous  synagogues,  serv- 
ices were  conducted. 
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During  the  evening,  the  streets  were  lively  with  people 
promenading  up  and  down  in  the  cool,  refreshing  air.  Many 
turned  toward  the  beach,  a  popular  place  for  the  people  of 
Tel  Aviv.  Soon  Hebrew  songs  were  heard  as  groups  of 
young  people  strolled  through  the  streets,  which  were  now 
free  from  traffic.  Here  and  there,  a  band  of  young  men  and 
women  would  stop  to  dance  the  Horah  in  the  middle  of  the 
street,  singing  as  they  danced. 

As  Emil  watched  them,  a  queer  feeling  came  over  him. 
It  seemed  as  if  a  weight  which  he  had  been  carrying  for  a 
long  time,  suddenly  dropped  from  his  heart.  Unconsciously, 
he  straightened  his  shoulders.  Here  were  Jewish  young 
men  and  women  dancing  and  singing  freely  in  the  streets. 
They  sang  of  their  joy  in  rebuilding  Eretz  Yisrael,  they  sang 
of  the  glory  of  labor,  and  of  the  brotherhood  of  Israel. 
Their  voices  were  clear  and  unafraid.  There  was  grace 
and  freedom  in  their  motion.  They  were  at  home,  among 
their  own  people,  in  the  city  which  they  had  built  up  on 
desolate  sand  dunes — a  city  by  the  sea. 

Ben  David  joined  a  group  that  was  dancing  the  Horah. 
The  circle  opened  at  once  to  receive  him.  Friendly  arms 
were  entwined  around  his  shoulders.    He  was  one  of  them. 

"I  did  not  dream,"  Albert  said  to  his  brother,  "I  did  not 
dream  that  Jewish  life  could  be  like  this!" 

On  Saturday  afternoon,  Moshe  took  them  to  a  gathering 
known  as  Oneg  Shabbot,  which  means  Sabbath  Pleasure. 
It  was  held  in  the  Ohel  Shem,  a  large  building  erected 
specially  for  this  purpose  by  a  wealthy  American.  The  pleas- 
ant custom  of  meeting  on  Sabbath  afternoons  for  lectures, 
discussions,  and  group  singing,  had  been  started  by  the 
poet,  Bialik.  Now,  Jews  follow  this  custom  in  many  coun- 
tries of  the  world. 
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Bialik,  the  National  Hebrew  Poet 

On  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  in  front  of  their  tent,  sat 
Moshe  and  his  new  friends.  The  moon  and  stars  glowed 
brightly  above  them.  Moshe  was  in  a  thoughtful  mood  as 
he  clasped  his  hands  behind  his  head. 

"You  asked  about  Bialik,"  he  began.  "I  had  the  privi- 
lege of  knowing  him  well.  His  home  was  a  gathering  place 
for  the  people  and  his  presence  was  an  inspiration  to  the 
whole  city.  Haim  Nahman  Bialik  was  a  noble  spirit.  He 
wanted  his  people  to  awaken  to  a  new  life,  to  feel  the  need 
and  beauty  of  a  Jewish  homeland  in  Palestine.  He  felt  that 
need  deeply  himself,  for  Bialik  has  spent  his  childhood  and 
youth  in  Russia  during  one  of  the  darkest  periods  of  Jewish 
persecution  in  that  land.  But  let  me  tell  you  something 
about  his  life." 

"Please  do,"  the  others  begged. 

"Bialik  was  born  in  1873  in  a  small  village  not  far  from 
the  capital  city  of  Zhitomir.  It  was  situated  in  the  heart  of 
beautiful  forests  where  the  child  grew  to  love  the  beauties 
of  nature.  His  father  was  the  forest  clerk  for  the  nobleman 
who  owned  this  territory.  He  kept  count  of  the  trees  which 
were  felled,  the  shipments  of  lumber,  and  performed  other 
duties  connected  with  such  a  position.  The  family  also  man- 
aged the  village  inn,  a  responsibility  which  fell  chiefly  on 
the  mother.  Thus,  Haim  was  left  a  good  deal  to  himself 
in  the  early  years  of  his  childhood  and  was  happy  in  this 
carefree  existence.  But  when  it  was  time  for  his  education 
to  begin,  the  father  brought  a  rabbi  to  their  home,  who 
taught  the  boy.  When  Bialik  was  six  years  old,  the  family 
moved  to  Zhitomir  and  the  child  was  sent  to  Heder." 

"Was  he  a  good  student?"  asked  Emil. 

"Yes,  a  very  superior  one,"  Moshe  replied.  "But  Haim 
was  also  a  very  lively  youngster,  good  in  athletics,  and  a 
leader  among  the  boys,  in  mischief  as  well  as  studies.    He 
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always  kept  that  charming  liveliness  of  personality,"  Moshe 
added.  "There  was  something  of  the  child  in  him  even 
when  he  was  a  grown  man. 

"Shortly  after  the  family  moved  to  the  city,  Bialik's 
father  died.  He  had  suffered  a  number  of  misfortunes  which 
hastened  the  breakdown  of  his  health.  The  family  was  left 
penniless  and  the  mother  struggled  to  earn  a  living.  Bialik 
went  to  live  with  his  grandfather,  who  had  a  home  in  the 
suburbs  of  the  city.  The  boy  was  again  sent  to  a  Heder. 
He  spent  many  hours  in  his  grandfather's  library  and  be- 
came greatly  interested  in  the  Talmud  and  also  in  the 
wonder  stories  of  the  Cabala.  The  boy  was  not  happy, 
however,  because  his  grandfather  was  a  very  stern  man  who 
believed  that  the  boy  should  be  brought  up  very  strictly 
in  order  to  develop  his  great  talents.  Bialik  missed  the  af- 
fection which  his  loving  nature  needed,  and  which  his  grand- 
father felt  for  him  but  did  not  show. 

"When  Bialik  was  'about  sixteen,  he  went  to  study  at  the 
famous  Yeshiva  of  Volozhin,  where  he  remained  for  two 
years.  He  became  interested  in  other  fields  besides  his 
Jewish  studies  and  secretly  read  the  modern  Russian  litera- 
ture and  studied  philosophy. 

"Bialik  had  been  writing  poetry  since  his  childhood.  His 
first  published  work,  however,  was  a  Hebrew  essay  which 
appeared  in  1891. 

"Bialik  longed  to  go  to  Odessa,  which  was  a  center  for 
the  Jewish  writers  and  Zionist  leaders  of  his  time.  He  was 
afraid  his  grandfather  would  not  approve  and  so  the  young 
man  decided  not  to  ask  for  assistance.  Instead,  he  sold  his 
books  to  pay  for  the  trip. 

"In  Odessa,  Bialik  met  the  great  writer  and  philosopher, 
Ahad  Ha'am,  who  read  the  young  man's  poetry  and  en- 
couraged him  in  his  work.    Bialik  had  a  hard  struggle  finan- 
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daily  in  the  big  city.  He  gave  lessons  in  Hebrew  and  went 
on  with  his  writing. 

"Bialik  was  filled  with  sorrow  and  despair  at  the  condition 
of  the  Jews  in  Russia  during  the  pogrom  periods.  In  his 
magnificent  poem,  City  of  Slaughter,  he  describes  the  ter- 
rible Kishenev  massacre  of  1903.  The  poet  not  only  de- 
nounces barbarous  Russia,  but  also  storms  against  his  own 
people  for  not  defending  themselves  more  ably.  Bialik  was 
greatly  interested  in  the  Zionist  movement  and  worked  with 
the  leaders  in  Odessa  for  this  cause. 

"Because  of  the  financial  struggle,  Bialik  left  Odessa 
for  a  time  and  returned  to  his  old  home.  There  he  married. 
For  a  while  he  worked  as  a  forest  clerk  but  his  mind  and 
heart  were  too  full  of  the  poetry  which  he  was  writing  at  all 
hours,  and  he  was  dismissed  for  lack  of  attention  to  his 
business.  The  poet  went  back  to  the  teaching  of  Hebrew. 
He  loved  children  and  understood  them  well.  His  fame  as 
a  writer  continued  to  grow.  The  group  of  well-known  writers 
in  Odessa  were  enthusiastic  about  his  work.  They  insisted 
that  he  should  return  to  that  city  and  helped  him  do  so. 
Bialik  was  only  too  happy  to  rejoin  his  literary  friends  and 
he  received  a  cordial  welcome  from  them.  He  established 
a  publishing  house  and  at  last  succeeded  in  making  a  good 
living. 

"The  poet  remained  in  Odessa  until  1921.  He  went  to 
Berlin  for  a  short  time,  where  he  was  the  director  of  the 
publishing  house,  Dvir.  Then  he  was  finally  able  to  realize 
his  ambition  to  settle  in  Palestine.  He  came  here  to  Tel 
Aviv  and  remained  here  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Bialik 
brought  his  publishing  house  with  him.  He  printed  many 
beautiful  editions  of  the  great  Hebrew  classics. 

"Bialik's  poems  express  the  sufferings  and  longings  of  the 
Jewish  people,  especially  during  the  difficult  period  when 
they  are  leaving  the  old  life  of  the  Talmud  and  Yeshiva  and 
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have  not  yet  fully  found  the  new  life  in  Palestine;  Bialik 
wrote  many  charming  little  poems  for  children.  He  also 
re-wrote  the  stories  of  the  Bible  for  them  in  a  simple  and 
beautiful  style. 

"Bialik's  poetry  is  in  beautiful,  expressive  Hebrew.  He 
was  truly  a  national  poet,  for  he  wrote  about  the  people  of 
Israel  rather  than  of  individuals.  When  he  died  in  the' 
summer  of  1934,  there  was  deep  mourning  in  Palestine  and 
throughout  the  Jewish  world.  For  truly,  not  since  the  days 
of  Judah  Halevi  in  Spain  of  the  Twelfth  Century  has  any 
poet  expressed  so  wonderfully  the  spirit  of  the  Jewish 
people." 

The  others  had  listened  without  interruption  to  Moshe's 
talk.  Then  Ben  David  said  simply,  "I  can  think  of  him 
now  as  a  real  person  instead  of  just  a  name." 

Purim  in   Tel  Aviv 

Never  had  Emil  taken  part  in  such  a  Purim  celebration! 
On  a  wooden  platform  which  hung  outside  the  upper  story 
at  the  Opera  House  were  placed  huge  effigies  of  Queen  Esther 
entertaining  King  Ahasuerus  and  the  wicked  Haman. .  The 
streets  of  the  city  were  gay  with  people  in  holiday  spirits. 

On  the  late  afternoon  preceding  the  festival,  the  sound  of 
bells  and  bugles  were  heard.  With  one  impulse,  the  people 
hurried  into  the  streets  and  turned  toward  the  Opera  House. 
The  crowds  were  large  but  order  prevailed  in  spite  of  the 
gay  spirits.  A  large  band  was  playing  before  the  Opera 
House.  The  greeting  "Gut  Purim"  flew  from  lip  to  lip. 
No  one  was  a  stranger  in  that  friendly  crowd.  There  was 
a  feeling  of  unity  and  comradeship. 

That  evening,  and  until  far  into  the  night,  the  streets  of 
Tel  Aviv  were  filled  with  merry-makers.  Traffic  was  prac- 
tically stopped.  Down  the  broad  avenues  of  Allenby  Road 
and  the  Rothschild  Boulevard,  bands  of  young  men  and 
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women  sang  and  danced.  Children  ran  about  in  their  gay 
masks  and  Purim  costumes. 

In  the  Opera  House,  a  huge  masquerade  party  was  in 
progress.  The  costumes  were  simple  and  inexpensive.  Money 
was  needed  in  Palestine  for  more  important  things  than 
clothes.  But  joy  and  merriment  were  there.  Friends  from 
Jerusalem,  Haifa,  and  other  parts  of  the  country,  held  gay 
reunions  with  their  comrades  of  Tel  Aviv. 

Emil  and  his  friends  were  slightly  bewildered  by  all  these 
new  experiences.  When  they  left  the  Opera  House,  they 
found  that  they  had  not  left  the  celebration,  for  all  of  Tel 
Aviv  was  one  grand  carnival  which  lasted  most  of  the  night 
and  was  renewed  the  next  day  and  the  following  night. 

The  event  which  especially  interested  Emil  was  the  parade 
which  took  place  on  Purim  afternoon.  Schools,  youth  organ- 
izations, civic  societies,  industries,  agricultural  colonies, 
groups  of  every  kind,  were  represented  in  the  huge  floats 
that  passed  before  the  eager  eyes  of  the  little  boy  from 
Germany.  Every  part  of  life  in  Palestine  was  pictured. 
There  were  scenes  from  the  Bible  and  Jewish  history. 
Emil  was  especially  thrilled  by  the  group  showing  the  exodus 
from  Egypt.  In  wagons,  by  foot,  and  on  donkeys,  the 
Children  of  Israel  were  shown  fleeing  from  the  land  of 
slavery,  carrying  whatever  possessions  they  had  hastily 
gotten  together  and  leading  their  small  children  by  the  hand. 
"More  than  three  thousand  years  ago,  those  refugees  from 
tyranny  were  on  the  way  to  the  Promised  Land,"  Ben  David 
pointed  out  to  the  boy. 

Some  of  the  other  floats  showed  Jews  from  different 
countries  on  their  way  to  Palestine.  They  were  dressed  in 
the  colorful  costumes  of  their  old  homes  and  they  danced 
their  native  dances  as  they  moved  along,  and  sang  their  old 
songs. 

There   were    floats    showing   the   new   developments    in 
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Palestine  and  its  growing  industries.  Many  of  them  were 
about  the  Halutz.  The  worker  of  Palestine,  inspired  by  high 
ideals,  filled  with  a  deep  love  for  Eretz  Yisrael,  dedicating 
his  hands  to  the  tilling  of  the  soil  and  his  heart  to  a  song  of 
devotion.  Thus,  old  and  new  Palestine  passed  before  the 
crowds  in  that  meaningful  parade. 

Truly,  Emil  had  never  witnessed  such  a  Purim  celebration 
before! 

The  Levant  Fair 

The  visitors,  accompanied  by  the  faithful  Moshe,  went 
to  see  the  Levant  Fair  which  was  held  on  the  large  Exhibition 
Grounds.  Emil  learned  that  the  word  Levant  means  the 
eastern  part  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  neighboring  lands. 
At  the  Levant  Fair,  products  from  these  countries  were 
displayed. 

"The  fair  stimulates  commerce  between  Palestine  and 
other  lands,"  Ben  David  explained  to  Emil. 

"In  one  of  the  recent  fairs,"  Moshe  told  them,  "there  were 
thirty  different  countries  represented  here.  About  six  hun- 
dred thousand  visitors  came  to  that  fair." 

Emil  enjoyed  the  gaily  decorated  booths,  the  merry  crowds, 
the  places  of  amusement,  and  the  general  holiday  atmosphere. 
There  were  serious  groups  of  people,  too,  who  studied  care- 
fully the  products  and  industries  of  Palestine  and  its 
neighboring  lands.  Much  important  business  was  transacted 
at  the  fair. 

The  Maccabiad 

One  of  the  most  interesting  experiences  in  Tel  Aviv  for 
Emil  and  his  brother  was  seeing  the  Maccabiad.  This  inter- 
national Jewish  athletic  contest  took  place  in  Tel  Aviv  every 
two  years. 
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Emil,  Albert,  and  Ben  David  went  out  to  the  new  Munici- 
pal Stadium  which  was  located  on  the  seashore  north  of  the 
city,  near  the  Yarkon  River. 

Young  Jewish  men  and  women  from  many  lands  came  to 
Palestine  for  the  Maccabiad.  Emil  watched  them  march  in, 
dressed  in  their  trim  athletic  costumes  of  shorts  and  blouses. 
Though  they  spoke  different  languages  and  came  from  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  world,  these  young  people  were  united  in 
spirit.  It  was  more  than  an  interest  in  athletics  which 
bound  them  together — the  strongest  tie  was  their  common 
love  for  Palestine.  And  as  the  boy  from  Germany  watched 
them,  he  felt  this  love  expand  in  his  own  soul. 

Jaffa 

While  strolling  along  the  seashore  in  Tel  Aviv,  Ben  David 
and  his  comrades  had  often  admired  the  beautiful  sight  of 
the  neighboring  city  of  Jaffa.  Situated  on  a  low  hill  which 
jutted  out  into  the  blue  Mediterranean,  its  white  houses 
gleamed  in  the  sunlight. 

One  morning,  the  three  walked  over  to  visit  Jaffa.  "It  is 
one  of  the  ancient  Biblical  cities  of  Palestine,"  Ben  David 
told  them,  "and  was  known  in  those  times  as  Joffa.  It  was 
from  here  that  Jonah,  according  to  the  Bible,  set  out  on  his 
adventurous  journey  and  was  swallowed  by  the  whale." 

"It's  always  a  thrill  to  find  oneself  in  a  spot  that  has  been 
known  to  history  for  so  long,"  Albert  remarked  as  they 
walked  along  the  narrow  streets  where  dusky-skinned  Arab 
children  were  playing.  The  small  houses,  made  of  baked 
clay,  had  few  windows.  Arab  women  in  long,  dark  dresses, 
walked  by,  carrying  some  burden  on  their  heads,  usually 
a  large  jar  or  gasoline  can  filled  with  water,  or  a  basket  of 
fruit.  The  cafes  were  filled  with  men,  smoking  and  talking. 
As  the  visitors  made  their  way  through  the  crowded  streets, 
they  occasionally  had  to  flatten  themselves  against  the  wall 
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to  allow  an  Arab  leading  a  small  donkey  with  a  large  burden 
to  pass  by. 

"It  seems  strange  to  come  to  this  ancient  city  from  modern 
Tel  Aviv  with  its  new  houses,  its  fine  streets,  and  its  up-to- 
date  European  atmosphere,"  Ben  David  said.  "But  we 
mustn't  forget  that  Jaffa  is  an  important  business  center  of 
Palestine  and  has  an  important  harbor." 

"Let  us  walk  down  to  see  it,"  Albert  suggested.  "The 
population  of  Jaffa  is  chiefly  Arabic,  isn't  it?"  he  went  on, 
as  they  turned  in  the  direction  of  the  sea. 

"Yes,"  Ben  David  replied. 

A  short  walk  brought  them  to  the  harbor.  Along  the* 
shore  huge  rowboats  were  moored.  They  were  used  to 
transport  passengers  and  freight  to  and  from  the  large 
vessels  which  were  anchored  far  out  at  sea. 

"You  see,"  Ben  David  explained,  "the  harbor  has  so  many 
stone  reefs  jutting  out,  that  large  ships  have  to  anchor  about 
a  mile  away." 

"This  harbor,"  he  continued,  "is  becoming  second  in  im- 
portance to  the  Tel  Aviv  Port." 

Colonies  Around  Tel  Aviv 

A  tour  of  the  colonies  around  Tel  Aviv  was  to  take  place 
the  next  morning.  The  three  young  travellers  decided  to 
join  it.  At  dawn,  they  hastened  to  the  meeting  place  and 
found  seats  on  the  bus.  It  was  soon  filled  with  Jews  from 
different  lands,  most  of  them  newcomers,  all  conversing  in 
different  tongues.  It  did  not  take  long,  however,  for  a 
feeling  of  comradeship  to  develop  as  the  bus  started  on  its 
journey.  Emil  was  glad  that  Shmuel  was  again  to  act  as 
the  guide. 

The  first  stop  after  Jaffa  was  at  Mikveh  Israel,  an  agri- 
cultural school  for  boys. 

"This  school  is  quite  famous  in  the  history  of  modern 
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Palestine,"  Shmuel  explained,  "because  it  was  the  first 
Jewish  agricultural  settlement  in  the  country." 

"I  remember,"  Emil  whispered  to  Ben  David.  "Mikveh 
Israel  was  established  in  1870  by  a  French  Jewish  organiza- 
tion, the  Alliance  Israelite  Universelle." 

The  visitors  were  led  through  the  school  building  where 
they  found  students  learning  not  only  the  science  of  agri- 
culture but  other  subjects  of  general  interest  as  well.  They 
visited  the  adjoining  fields  where  the  boys  and  young  men 
received  their  practical  training. 

"The  course  given  here  takes  three  years,"  one  of  the 
teachers  who  was  guiding  them  explained.  "Our  students 
come  from  many  lands,  although,  of  course,  we  have  a 
large  number  of  native  Palestinians  as  well." 

"How  many  students  do  you  have?"  Shmuel  asked. 

"About  four  hundred,"  was  the  reply.  "At  the  present 
time,  almost  a  fourth  are  from  Germany,  Austria  and 
Czechoslovakia." 

From  Mikveh  Israel,  the  group  traveled  southward  to 
Rishon  Lezion. 

"I  am  making  a  special  effort  to  show  you  the  colonies 
which  have  a  particular  historic  interest,"  Shmuel  explained. 
"Of  course  we  are  still  pioneering,  and  the  numerous  colonies 
which  are  being  established  at  the  present  time  are  braving 
dangers  and  hardships  as  the  earlier  ones  did.  But  we  never 
want  to  forget  our  first  pioneers.  And  Rishon  Lezion  was 
the  first  permanent  agricultural  colony  in  modern  Palestine 
outside  of  Mikveh  Israel,  the  agricultural  school." 

Rishon  Lezion,  with  its  white  stone  houses,  green  gardens 
and  flourishing  vineyards,  looked  very  different  from  the 
sandy  and  barren  waste  it  once  had  been.  This  colony  is 
noted  for  its  wine-making  industry.  Shmuel  led  his  group 
through  the  large  wine  cellar,  said  to  be  second  largest  in 
the  world.     The  visitors  were  cordially  received  and  were 
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offered  a  taste  of  the  various  kinds  of  wine.  Emil  stared 
curiously  at  the  great  vats  where  the  wine  was  stored.  There 
were  also  community  wine  cellars  in  Rehobot  and  Gedera, 
their  guide  informed  them. 

The  tourists  then  visited  the  settlement  of  Nes  Ziona,  a 
smaller  colony  just  south  of  Rishon  Lezion.  It,  too,  is  one 
of  Palestine's  earliest  agricultural  settlements,  having  been 
founded  shortly  after  Rishon  Lezion,  within  the  same  year. 
Nes  Ziona  makes  its  living  chiefly  from  the  large  orange 
plantations  which  surround  it. 

The  next  stop  which  the  group  made  was  at  Rehobot,  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  important  of  the  older  agricultural 
communities.  It  was  founded  in  1890.  Its  population  is  now 
over  4,000.  Surrounding  it  are  the  orange  groves  and  vine- 
yards which  make  Rehobot  a  flourishing  colony.  As  in  all 
the  agricultural  settlements  of  Palestine,  the  farmers  and 
other  workers  live  in  the  village,  around  which  the  farms 
extend.  This  system  makes  possible  better  ways  of  living 
than  if  each  farmer  would  live  in  the  midst  of  his  own 
farm,  away  from  his  neighbors.  People  can  live  a  more 
neighborly  and  social  life.  It  is  easier  for  the  children  to 
attend  school.     There  can  be  better  community  activities 
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and  more  cooperation  in  health  matters,  education,  and 
amusement. 

The  visitors  walked  along  the  sandy  streets  of  Rehobot, 
observing  the  pleasant  homes  and  gardens.  The  small  busi- 
ness center  occupied  only  a  few  streets.  They  also  went 
through  the  Workingmen's  Quarters,  where  many  of  the 
laborers  who  worked  in  the  orange  groves  lived.  The  guide 
explained  that  more  land  had  just  been  bought  by  the  Jewish 
National  Fund  on  which  more  model  Workingmen's  Quarters 
would  be  built. 

Emil  was  especially  interested  in  visiting  the  Yemenite 
quarter,  called  Sha-Araim,  which  is  located  in  the  southern 
part  of  Rehobot.  These  Jews  come  from  Yemen,  a  district 
in  southern  Arabia.  They  trace  their  history  as  dwellers  in 
Arabia  back  to  ancient  times.  One  tradition  says  that  Jews 
lived  in  this  region  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Solomon.  It 
seems  more  probable,  according  to  some  historians,  that  Jews 
migrated  to  Yemen  at  about  the  beginning  of  the  second 
century,  C.E.  For  a  long  time,  the  Jews  of  Yemen  suffered 
much  poverty  and  persecution.  They  were  subject  to  the 
government  of  the  Mohammedan  church,  which  inflicted  all 
sorts  of  hardships  upon  them. 

It  was  no  wonder  that  Yemenite  Jews  flocked  eagerly  to 
Palestine,  where  many  have  found  homes  in  the  cities  and 
colonies.  With  their  olive  skins  and  dark  eyes,  they  look 
very  much  like  the  Arabs,  among  whom  they  had  lived  so 
long.  In  fact,  they  have  adopted  many  of  the  Arabic  ways. 
When  they  came  to  Palestine,  they  were  very  poor  and  their 
standards  of  living  were  much  lower  than  those  of  the  other 
Jews.  Gradually  they  are  being  educated  to  better  ways  of 
living. 

Another  of  the  special  points  of  interest  which  the  visitors 
found  in  Rehobot  was  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
maintained  by  the  Jewish  Agency.    Experiments  are  con- 
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stantly  being  carried  on  there  to  find  out  how  to  improve 
the  various  agricultural  products  of  the  land  and  what  new 
products  can  be  grown. 

They  learned,  too,  that  Rehobot  is  the  center  for  another 
important  scientific  institution,  the  Daniel  Sieff  Research, 
which  carries  on  studies  in  chemistry.  The  director  is  Dr. 
Chaim  Weizmann,  distinguished  Zionist  leader,  who  lives  and 
works  in  Rehobot  when  he  is  not  traveling  in  other  parts 
of  the  world  in  behalf  of  Palestine. 

The  day's  tour  continued  with  a  visit  to  Gedera,  still 
further  south.  This  colony  is  one  that  was  begun  by  the 
Bilu  pioneers.  One  of  them  who  was  still  living  there,  spoke 
to  the  group  and  told  a  little  bit  about  his  early  experiences 
in  the  land. 

The  last  visit  of  the  day  was  a  particularly  exciting  one 
for  Emil.  It  was  the  trip  to  Ben  Shemen,  the  Children's 
Village  where  he  was  going  to  live  after  he  had  completed 
his  tour  of  the  land. 

Ben  Shemen,  located  not  far  from  Tel  Aviv,  was  a  pleasant 
sight  with  its  white  cottages,  its  shady  trees,  its  gardens  and 
surrounding  green  fields.  Happy,  healthy  youngsters  with 
bright  eyes  and  tanned  skins  were  busy  at  various  tasks. 
Some  were  in  the  schoolrooms,  studying  the  usual,  elementary 
school  subjects.  Several  classes  were  being  held  out  of  doors, 
under  the  shade  of  trees,  where  tables  and  benches  had  been 
placed.  One  of  the  teachers  who  was  acting  as  guide  ex- 
plained that  three  languages  were  taught,  Hebrew,  English 
and  Arabic,  the  three  official  languages  of  Palestine.  Bible 
and  Hebrew  literature  were  studied  every  day. 

"There  are  also  courses  in  practical  work,"  the  guide  said. 
"Children  begin  these  at  about  ten  or  eleven  years  of  age. 
There  are  studies  in  vegetable  and  flower  growing,  in  the 
uses  of  artificial  irrigation,  in  the  planting  and  care  of  orange 
orchards  and  vineyards,  in  dairying,  in  poultry  farming,  bee 
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raising,  in  carpentry,  in  housework,  and  other  subjects.  Much 
attention  is  also  given  to  gymnastics  and  sports. 

"The  children  are  divided  into  groups  according  to  age," 
the  guide  went  on.  "Each  group  lives  in  its  own  cottage  with 
a  house  mother  and  a  teacher.  The  tasks  of  the  home  and 
farm  are  done  by  the  children.  They  hold  meetings  at  which 
they  make  many  of  their  own  rules.  There  are  general 
assemblies  at  which  matters  concerning  all  the  children  are 
discussed  and  decisions  made. 

"But  you  ought  to  be  here  on  the  Sabbath  or  on  some 
festival,"  the  teacher  continued.  "Then  the  children  take 
part  in  plays  and  concerts  and  other  special  events.  Our 
aim  in  this  Children's  Village  is  to  provide  a  happy  and 
healthy  childhood  and  to  prepare  our  boys  and  girls  for  a  life 
of  productive  work  in  Palestine." 

As  they  left  Ben  Shemen,  Emil  felt  sure  that  he  would  be 
glad  to  return  and  that  he  would  be  happy  there.  He  had 
observed  the  feeling  of  comradeship  between  teachers  and 
children,  and  the  air  of  happy  contentment  with  which  the 
children  worked  and  played. 

On  the  return  trip  back  to  Tel  Aviv,  as  the  bus  sped 
along  the  road,  everyone  was  glad  to  sit  back  quietly  and 
rest  while  they  enjoyed  the  cool  breezes  of  early  evening 
and  the  beautiful  scenery  of  the  Judean  hills. 

From  Tel  Aviv  to  Jerusalem 

From  Tel  Aviv  to  Jerusalem — from  the  newest  city  in 
Palestine  to  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  world!  Eagerly  Emil, 
Albert,  and  Ben  David  looked  forward  to  their  arrival  in 
one  of  the  most  famous  and  historic  spots  on  the  earth. 

The  three  young  travelers  decided  to  hire  seats  in  a 
five  passenger  car  for  their  first  trip  to  Jerusalem,  instead 
of  going  on  one  of  the  large  buses.  In  the  smaller  car  they 
would  have  more  freedom  to  observe  the  sights  along  the 
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way.  The  fourth  passenger  was  a  pleasant  young  woman, 
very  simply  dressed.  Their  chauffeur,  they  learned,  was  a 
young  German  Jew  with  a  university  degree.  He  seemed 
quite  happy  and  whistled  a  tune  as  he  drove.  Southward, 
into  the  heart  of  the  Judean  hills,  along  an  excellent,  paved 
road,  their  journey  led.  Bare  and  rocky  though  these  hills 
were,  covered  only  here  and  there  with  patches  of  green, 
there  was  a  rugged  beauty  about  them.  In  the  amazingly 
clear  air  of  Palestine,  the  landscape  takes  on  a  great  variety 
of  coloring.  The  reddish  brown,  coppery  tints  of  the  desolate 
hills  give  them  a  grandeur  quite  different  from  the  green 
slopes  of  European  lands.  Up  and  up  the  car  climbed,  for 
Jerusalem  occupies  an  elevated  position  in  the  mountains, 
2,500  feet  ahove  sea  level.  Emil  noticed  flocks  of  sheep 
and  goats  browsing  on  the  hillsides.  Their  shepherds,  clad 
in  loose  robes  as  in  the  Bible  days  of  old,  followed  with  their 
shepherd  crooks. 

Occasionally  they  passed  clusters  of  Arab  dwellings,  made 
of  sun-dried  mud.  As  the  car  slowed  down,  Arab  children, 
colorfully  dressed  in  loose  robes  tied  with  bright  girdles, 
tossed  little  bundles  of  spring  flowers  in  the  car.  Their  dark 
eyes  gleamed  with  delight  when  Albert  tossed  them  a  few 
piastres,  Palestine  coins  worth  about  five  cents. 

They  passed  a  valley  covered  with  olive  groves.  On  the 
slopes  lay  another  Arab  village,  the  small  houses  gleaming 
white  in  the  sunlight.  The  road  led  through  Ramleh,  an 
Arab  town.  Ben  David  noticed  several  British  soldiers 
standing  before  a  stone  building,  chatting  with  some  well- 
dressed  Arabs.     The  road  kept  climbing  up  and  up. 

"To  the  left  there,"  said  the  driver,  "behind  those  hills, 
is  a  small  Arab  settlement  called  Ammas.  That's  the  Emmaus 
of  the  Old  Testament.  It  was  in  that  territory  that  Judah 
Maccabee  conquered  the  Syrian  army." 

The  young  woman  in  the  car,  Miriam,  was  going  to  the 
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kvutza,  Kiriat  Anavim,  which  was  on  the  road  to  Jerusalem, 
about  a  half  hour's  ride  from  the  city. 

"We  are  approaching  it  now,"  she  cried.  On  one  side  of 
them  was  a  barren,  stony  mountain  ridge  where  a  few 
cactus  bushes  were  growing.  An  Arab  boy,  followed  by  a 
lean,  scrawny  dog,  was  guarding  a  flock  of  sheep  and  goats. 
On  the  other  side  were  the  fields  and  hills  of  Kiriat  Anavim — 
which  means  Town  of  Grapes,  the  girl  told  them  and  invited 
them  to  stop  for  a  rest  and  a  cold  drink. 

Most  of  the  buildings  were  stone,  but  a  few'  were  old 
wooden  huts.  "For  a  long  time  everyone  lived  in  wooden 
huts  and  tents,"  Miriam  said.  She  led  them  inside  and 
served  cool  water  and  fruit.  They  were  in  the  large  dining 
room  where  all  the  people  of  the  kvutza  except  the  children 
had  their  meals. 

"Kiriat  Anavim  always  has  a  special  interest  for  me,"  the 
young  chauffeur  remarked.  "The  thing  that  has  happened 
here  is  amazing.  This  ground  was  unbelievably  bare  and 
stony.  Nothing  had  grown  here  for  centuries.  Come, 
Miriam,  let's  show  these  strangers  what  has  been  accom- 
plished. Large  vegetable  gardens,  fruitful  vineyards,  fig 
and  olive  trees,  now  flourish  upon  the  once  arid  ground." 

"Most  of  the  people  here  came  from  Russia  and  Poland," 
Miriam  explained  as  she  led  them  on  a  tour  of  the  grounds. 
"The  kvutza  was  founded  in  1922.  These  pioneers  were 
very  poor  and  had  to  endure  much  hardship.  For  a  long 
time  they  had  to  carry  water  by  bucketsful  from  the  valley. 
Now  we  have  an  oil  engine  which  pumps  it  up,"  and  she 
proudly  showed  them  a  series  of  tubes  overhead  from  which 
a  spray  of  water  was  falling  on  the  vegetable  garden.  They 
could  hear  the  turning  of  the  motor  in  the  valley  below. 

"What  are  those  people  doing?"  asked  Emil,  pointing  in 
the  direction  where  a  group  of  men  were  pushing  wheel- 
barrows up  the  side  of  a  hill.   When  they  got  about  half  way, 
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they  dumped  out  their  loads  of  soil  and  stamped  it  down. 

"The  slopes  of  these  hills  were  washed  bare  of  their  soil 
through  years  of  neglect  and  heavy  rain,"  Miriam  told  them. 
"Day  after  day,  in  addition  to  their  regular  work,  men 
volunteers  give  two  hours  each  day  to  the  task  of  bringing 
up  the  soil  from  the  valley  and  replacing  it  in  terraces  on 
these  hills.  It  is  very  difficult  labor  and  takes  a  long  time, 
a  whole  year  to  do  one  slope.  But  we  have  a  number  of 
hills  already  completed  and  it  is  a  great  joy  to  see  these 
once-barren  places  now  flourishing  with  vineyards  and  fruit 
orchards.  We  plant  trees,  lots  of  them,  to  keep  the  soil  in 
place.  We  work  hard  in  Kiriat  Anavim,"  she  went  on, 
"but  we  are  happy  to  help  build  up  Eretz  Yisrael." 

"And  they  get  no  wages  either,"  the  chauffer  reminded 
the  visitors.  "They  eat  in  a  common  dining  room,  and  get 
their  things  from  a  common  storeroom.  The  money  they 
receive  from  the  dairy  and  farm  products  which  are  sold  in 
Jerusalem  every  day,  goes  into  the  kvutza  treasury.  It  is 
used  to  pay  taxes,  to  buy  equipment,  and  to  pay  for  building 
materials  to  the  Jewish  Foundation  Fund,  who  loaned  the 
money  to  start  the  colony." 

"If  you  have  time,"  Miriam  went  on,  "I  want  to  show 
you  a  high  point  upon  one  of  our  hills  where  you  will  get  a 
lovely  view." 

The  visitors  gladly  accompanied  her  and  came  at  last  to 
the  top  of  a  high  hill,  where  a  huge  flat  rock  was  lying. 
"This  is  believed  to  be  the  Biblical  site  of  Kirjath-Jearim 
and  this  rock  the  place  where  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  rested 
when  it  was  brought  back  from  the  Philistines.  You  remem- 
ber," she  turned  to  Emil,  "the  Philistines  had  captured  the 
Ark,  but  when  they  found  it  only  brought  them  calamities, 
they  returned  it  to  the  Israelites.  That  took  place  three 
thousand  years  ago.    The  Arabs  call  this  rock  The  Altar." 

"What  a  sublime  view  from  here,"  cried  Albert  as  he  gazed 
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over  the  land.  "Is  that  actually  the  Mediterranean  Sea  over 
there,  that  vast  expanse  of  blue?" 

"Yes,"  Miriam  told  him  with  her  quiet  smile.  "It  is  only 
twenty  miles  away  from  here,  and  thirty  miles  from  Jeru- 
salem. In  this  clear  air  you  can  see  almost  forty  miles  away." 

"In  the  north,  those  violet  mountain  walls  hide  the  Emek," 
she  added.  "To  the  south  are  the  mountains  of  Judea  and  to 
the  east,  the  reddish  hills  of  Moab." 

It  was  with  a  feeling  of  having  had  a  rich  and  beautiful 
experience  that  the  little  group  left  Kiriat  Anavim  and 
proceeded  the  short  distance  to  Jerusalem. 

Jerusalem 

Before  the  travelers  realized  it,  they  had  arrived.  They 
were  in  Jerusalem!  It  seemed  hard  to  believe.  From  the 
brave  days  of  David  and  the  glorious  ones  of  Solomon, 
Jerusalem  has  been  a  part  of  Jewish  life.  Over  three  thou- 
sand years  ago,  David  captured  the  city  from  a  tribe  known 
as  the  Jebusites,  whose  stronghold  it  had  been  for  a  long 
time.  Three  thousand  years  ago!  When  Europe  was  a 
wilderness,  and  when  even  Greece  and  Rome  had  not  yet 
begun  their  part  in  history,  Jerusalem  became  the  center  of 
Jewish  life. 

The  newcomers  excitedly  checked  their  baggage  at  the 
railroad  station  and  started  at  once  for  their  first  glimpse 
of  the  city. 

"Jerusalem  is  one  of  the  places  I  know  fairly  well  from 
all  the  books  I  have  read  about  it,"  Ben  David  remarked. 
"There  is  a  new  Jerusalem  as  well  as  the  old.  The  builders 
of  modern  Palestine  have  been  at  work  here,  too.  An  almost 
complete  circle  of  newly-built  suburbs  has  grown  up  outside 
the  walls  of  the  old  city." 

"Come,"  said  Albert  in  an  eager  tone,  "let  us  start  walk- 
ing." 
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Walking  became  a  favorite  occupation  with  the  three.  Up 
and  down  the  hilly  streets  they  tramped  with  tireless  interest 
and  energy.  The  oldness  and  the  newness  of  the  city  de- 
lighted them.  At  one  time  they  wandered  down  the  pleasant, 
well-paved  streets  of  the  suburbs  outside  the  walls,  and 
shortly  afterwards,  they  would  walk  through  the  narrow, 
winding,  thoroughfares  within  the  walls,  known  as  the  Old 
City. 

A  city  built  on  hills,  Jerusalem  presents  many  picturesque 
views  and  panoramas.  On  the  east  rises  the  Mount  of 
Olives  and  to  the  north,  Mount  Scopus.  On  three  sides  of 
the  city  stretch  deep  ravines.  The  hills  on  the  south  run 
into  the  rocky  mountain  range  of  Judea.  The  mountains  of 
Moab  across  the  Jordan  can  be  seen  from  many  points  in 
the  city,  and  from  some  of  the  high  places,  one  can  glimpse 
the  Dead  Sea,  a  bit  of  vivid  blue  color  in  the  surrounding 
wilderness. 

From  the  hilltops  of  the  new  suburbs,  the  walls  of  the 
Old  City  can  be  seen  rising  in  the  distance,  like  the  stage- 
setting  for  a  medieval  play.  A  sudden  turn  in  the  road 
might  bring  into  view  the  green  dome  of  the  Russian  Greek 
Orthodox  church,  or  a  mosque  with  its  graceful  minaret,  or 
the  proud  steeple  of  a  Catholic  church.  For  Jerusalem,  the 
Holy  City  of  three  great  religions,  presents  variety  in  archi- 
tecture and  people  as  well  as  in  natural  views. 

The  New  City 

"It  is  strange,"  said  Albert  thoughtfully  as  he  and  his 
companions  started  out  on  their  sight-seeing  expedition  one 
morning.  "The  great  charm  of  Tel  Aviv  lies  in  its  unity  as 
the  all- Jewish  city,  while  the  chief  beauty  of  Jerusalem  seems 
to  be  in  its  great  variety." 

"That  is  true,"  Ben  David  agreed.,  They  were  walking 
down  a  street  in  Rehavia,  the  suburb  where  they  lived.    The 
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houses  here,  as  in  all  the  new  districts,  were  made  of  granite, 
quarried  from  the  nearby  hills.  The  large  blocks  of  stone 
were  chipped  by  hand  to  make  them  smooth.  These  houses 
had  an  air  of  strength  and  dignity.  In  Rehavia  they  were 
often  surrounded  by  pleasant  gardens.  Like  most  of  the 
new  homes,  they  were  equipped  with  electricity  and  modern 
plumbing.  Albert  was  delighted  with  the  pleasant  room 
which  the  three  of  them  occupied  in  one  of  these  houses.  He 
had  not  expected  anything  so  modern  in  ancient  Jerusalem. 

They  visited  a  number  of  the  new  Jewish  suburbs.  The 
first  one  had  been  built  in  1860,  when  only  a  few  Christian 
and  Moslem  houses  stood  outside  the  walls  of  the  Old  City. 
This  first  modern  quarter  was  paid  for  with  funds  which 
Judah  Touro,  an  American  philanthropist,  had  bequeathed. 
Numerous  other  quarters  then  began  to  grow  up  on  all  sides. 
Some  of  these  were  built  by  the  Memorial  Fund  of  Moses 
Montefiore,  one  of  the  leading  English  Jews  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  This  fund  made  possible  the  building  of 
entire  districts  by  means  of  loans  to  those  who  wished  to 
build.  These  districts  all  bore  the  name  of  Moshe,  the 
Hebrew  for  Moses.  Some  of  them  were  Zichron  Moshe, 
Yemin  Moshe,  Ohel  Moshe,  and  Kiriat  Moshe. 

After  the  World  War,  building  proceeded  at  a  more  rapid 
rate.  Land  for  Jewish  settlement  was  bought  by  the  Jewish 
National  Fund  and  private  land  companies.  The  Old  City 
was  gradually  being  encircled  by  the  New  City. 

The  visitors  found  that  even  the  Jewish  quarters  of  the 
New  City  presented  a  great  variety.  There  was  a  Bukharian 
center  where  the  Jews  from  the  district  east  of  the  Caspian 
Sea  lived.  There  was  a  Yemenite  quarter,  a  Hungarian  neigh- 
borhood, and  a  section  where  the  population  was  made  up 
chiefly  of  Polish  Jews  and  others  from  eastern  Europe. 
There  were  many  Oriental  Jews  in  the  city,  Persian,  Kurdish, 
and  others,  who  lived  close  to  each  other.    Near  them  were 
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the  Sephardim,  descendants  of  exiles  from  Spain,  who  had 
come  from  Turkey  and  the  Balkan  states.  Rehavia,  where 
many  of  the  English  and  American  Jews  lived,  was  one  of 
the  most  important  modern  quarters. 

On  the  outskirts  of  Rehavia  they  saw  a  new  group  of 
buildings  with  apartments  for  sixty  workingmen's  families, 
which  were  rented  at  a  low  rate. 

They  took  a  bus  to  the  garden  suburbs  of  Talpiot,  to 
the  east  of  the  city,  and  to  Bet  Hakerem  on  the  west, 
where  there  were  gracious  new  stone  houses  with  beautiful 
gardens.  There  were  other  new  suburbs  in  various  direc- 
tions from  Jerusalem,  just  short  distances  away. 

The  visitors  also  wandered  through  the  Christian  and 
Moslem  districts  of  the  New  City.  The  greater  part  of 
modern  Jerusalem,  however,  was  occupied  by  Jews,  they 
found. 

In  1940,  the  population  of  Jerusalem  was  about  a  hundred 
and  ten  thousand.  Of  this  number,  about  seventy  thousand 
were  Jews,  while  Moslems  and  Christians  made  up  the  other 
part  about  equally. 

Ben  David  learned  that  the  best  way  to  get  a  bird's  eye 
view  of  the  people  of  the  city  was  to  take  a  walk  on  Jaffa 
Road  on  a  Saturday  afternoon,  near  the  time  of  sunset. 
This  road  was  the  main  highway  of  the  town.  It  ran  from 
Jaffa  Gate  in  the  Old  City  all  the  way  to  the  town  of  Jaffa. 
The  three  visitors  accordingly  set  out  for  their  walk  at  the 
appointed  time.  It  seemed  as  if  everybody  in  Jerusalem  was 
out  walking.  The  street  was  thronged  with  people  of  many 
types  in  varied  costumes. 

"It  looks  like  a  scene  from  some  colorful  pageant,"  cried 
Albert  in  delight.  A  Hasidic  Jew,  with  his  long  gown  reach- 
ing to  the  ankles  and  a  wide  fur-trimmed  hat,  strolled  along 
on  his  way  to  the  synagogue,  the  earlocks  dangling  on  either 
side  of  his  face.    A  grimy-looking  Arab  passed  him,  dressed 
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in  a  loose-fitting  garment  that  once  was  white,  brightened  by 
a  colored  girdle.  On  his  head  was  the  characteristic  Arab 
headgear — a  white  piece  of  cloth  folded  diagonally  and 
streaming  down  the  back,  fastened  around  the  head  by  two 
heavy  circles  of  black  cord.  Arab  women  in  embroidered 
dresses  with  wide  sleeves,  walked  gracefully  along,  carrying 
large  round  baskets  on  their  heads  without  apparent  effort. 
The  Bukharian  Jews  were  parading  in  their  attractive  cos- 
tumes of  brightly-colored  silks.  Monks  in  sober  brown 
gowns  and  hoods  walked  along  with  a  dignified  air.  An 
Abyssinian  priest  in  flowing  black  with  a  large  gold  cross  on 
his  breast,  passed  an  Englishman  in  a  dark  topcoat,  high 
collar,  stiff  hat  and  light-colored  spats.  A  goodly  number  of 
quietly  dressed  Westerners  formed  a  suitable  background  for 
their  neighbors  in  gayer  attire. 
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The  Citadel 
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The  Old  City 

It  was  with  a  pleasant  feeling  of  anticipation  that  Emil 
and  his  comrades  started  out  one  morning  for  a  lengthy 
tour  of  the  Old  City,  enclosed  in  its  walls.  The  present  walls 
had  been  largely  rebuilt  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  the 
Turkish  sultan,  Suleiman  the  Magnificent.  Seven  gates  led 
into  the  Old  City.  Ben  David  led  his  friends  towards  Jaffa 
Gate,  which  was  the  one  most  frequently  used.  In  the  open 
space  before  this  gate,  they  found  a  busy,  crowded  market- 
place. Arabs  squatting  on  the  ground  offered  them  thin  flat 
cakes  of  Arabic  bread.  Others  pointed  temptingly  to  their 
piles  of  fruit  and  vegetables  which  were  heaped  on  the 
street.  Emil  was  attracted  by  the  earthenware  jars  of 
varied  shapes  which  were  offered  for  sale.  "They  keep 
water  remarkably  cold,  even  in  the  hottest  weather,"  Ben 
David  told  him,  so  Emil  bought  one  for  a  piastre. 

Adjoining  the  gate  was  the  Citadel,  a  mighty  fortress  with 
five  massive  towers.  Emil  entered  the  Tower  of  David  and 
climbed  to  the  top.  "The  foundations  of  that  tower  were 
built  in  the  time  of  Herod,  who  ruled  Palestine  about  two 
thousand  years  ago,"  Ben  David  told  Emil  when  the  boy 
finally  came  down.  They  returned  to  Jaffa  Gate  and  walked 
along  David  Street.  It  was  a  narrow  thoroughfare  paved  with 
greasy  cobble-stones.  The  street  descended  by  a  series  of 
shallow  steps.  The  visitors  found  the  streets  of  the  Old  City  of 
great  interest.  Many  were  covered  with  quaint  arched  roofs. 
The  stores  were  mere  cubby  holes  without  windows.  Goods 
were  displayed  in  the  streets,  where  most  of  the  trading  and 
bargaining  went  on.  Emil  was  fascinated  by  the  variety  of 
people  and  costumes  that  crowded  the  narrow  streets.  Two 
veiled  women  in  front  of  him  stopped  at  a  stall  to  admire  a 
piece  of  silk.  Several  monks  in  dark  cassocks  walked  by. 
A  Yemenite  Jew,  barefoot,  in  a  cheap  blue  cotton  suit,  was 
carrying  a  huge  load  of  carpets  on  his  back.    His  luminous 
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dark  eyes  and  fine  features,  which  would  have  delighted 
the  heart  of  Rembrandt,  wore  a  strained,  intent  look  as  he 
bent  almost  double  beneath  his  burden.  Several  Jews  dressed 
in  long,  black  caftans  and  round  fur-trimmed  hats,  hurried 
along,  with  prayer  books  in  their  hands,  probably  on  the  way 
to  the  synagogue.  The  Old  City  was  crowded,  colorful, 
fascinatingly  different,  even  if  somewhat  unpleasant  because 
of  the  lack  of  good  sanitation. 


A  Street  in  the  Old  City,  Jerusalem 
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The  streets  were  too  narrow  for  any  vehicles  to  pass 
through.  Occasionally  a  heavily-laden  donkey  caused  much 
commotion  as  people  pressed  against  the  buildings  to  let  it 
pass. 

The  Old  City  was  divided  into  Christian,  Moslem,  and 
Jewish  quarters.  "Let's  visit  the  Temple  Area  last,"  Albert 
suggested,  "so  that  I  can  remember  it  best." 

The  group,  therefore,  turned  into  the  Christian  section 
first.  They  visited  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  be- 
lieved to  be  the  site  of  Golgotha  where  Jesus  was  crucified. 
They  walked  along  the  Via  Dolorosa,  Road  of  Sorrows,  the 
path  thought  to  be  trodden  by  Jesus  with  the  cross  on  his 
back.  Churches,  monasteries,  and  chapels,  of  various 
Christian  denominations  marked  the  stations  where  it  was 
believed  Jesus  paused  on  the  way. 

The  little  group  then  went  to  the  Armenian  quarter  in 
the  southwest  corner  of  the  Old  City.  There  they  found 
chapels,  schools,  and  gardens  of  the  Armenian  church.  They 
entered  the  large  cathedral  where  impressive  services  were 
conducted  by  priests  dressed  with  Oriental  splendor.  A 
heavy  odor  of  incense  was  in  the  air.  , 

The  next  part  of  the  tour  was  though  the  Moslem  quarter 
with  its  small  Arabic  cafes,  its  booths  and  bazaars.  These 
cafes  were  crowded  with  Arabs,  men  dressed  in  their  strange, 
baggy  trousers  or  long,  loose-fitting  robes  fastened  with 
girdles.  They  wore  either  fezes  or  turbans.  Most  of  them 
were  smoking  through  water  pipes,  the  large  jars  of  water 
through  which  the  pipes  ran,  resting  on  the  ground  near 
the  low  stools  on  which  they  sat.  All  were  sipping  strong, 
sweet  coffee  from  small  cups.  Not  a  single  woman  was 
present,  for  Arab  women  do  not  go  to  cafes.  A  shrill 
phonograph  was  playing. 

Most  of  the  homes  in  the  Old  City  showed  great  poverty. 
Dwellings   of  one   or   two  rooms   opened   on   stone-paved 
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courts.  The  houses  were  crowded  together.  Those  on  a 
higher  elevation  were  built  partly  on  the  roofs  of  their 
neighbors  so  that  it  was  difficult  to  see  where  one  house 
ended  and  another  began.  Open  staircases  made  of  stone, 
and  flat  roofs  provided  passage  from  one  house  to  the  next. 
The  roofs  and  walls  were  shaped  to  catch  the  rain  water 
which  ran  down  into  cisterns  in  the  courts.  For  many 
centuries,  this  formed  the  chief  water  supply  except  what 
was  sold  by  the  Arab  water-carrier,  who  walked  about  with 
his  water  bags  made  from  the  whole  skins  of  sheep  or 
goats,  slung  across  his  shoulders.  Now  Jerusalem  is  pro- 
vided with  a  fine  water  supply  through  the  great  aqueduct, 
completed  in  1936,  which  brings  water  from  the  Yarkon 
River,  north  of  Tel  Aviv. 

Emil  thought  the  Old  City  very  fascinating.  In  the  court- 
yards, on  the  stairs  and  roofs,  women  were  carrying  on  their 
household  tasks,  for  in  warm  weather  life  was  lived  chiefly 
out  of  doors. 

In  the  Jewish  quarter,  the  three  visited  some  interesting 
old  synagogues,  several  of  them  dating  back  many  years.  The 
largest  and  most  well  known  was  the  Hurvah  Synagogue, 
with  its  great  dome,  completed  in  1864  by  Moses  Montefiore. 
It  was  built  on  the  site  of  an  old  synagogue  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  Opening  into  the  same  courtyard  was  the  famous 
Etz  Haim  Yeshiva,  from  which  one  could  hear  students 
chanting  the  Talmud.  Not  far  away  was  the  synagogue  of 
Johanan  ben  Zakkai,  which,  according  to  legend,  dates  back 
to  the  first  century  of  the  Common  Era,  when  this  great 
rabbi  lived.  Many  Oriental  Jews  from  Mesopotamia,  Persia, 
Morocco,  Yemen,  and  the  Caucasus  worship  here,  as  well  as 
native-born  Palestinians.  The  visitors  were  greatly  interested 
in  this  unusual  house  of  worship  which  lay,  dungeon-like, 
below  the  street  level.  It  contained  four  separate  halls  of 
prayer,  each  having  its  own  name.     The  first  was  named 
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after  Elijah  the  Prophet,  who  is  said  to  have  appeared  there 
once  to  complete  a  minyan  for  prayer. 

Finally  Ben  David  and  his  companions  found  their  way 
through  the  crooked  winding  streets  which  led  to  the  Wailing 
Wall.  It  was  a  section  of  the  ancient  western  wall  which 
once  enclosed  the  Temple.  On  the  Sabbath  and  Holy  Days, 
Jews  of  the  older  generation  still  come  here  to  pray  and 
weep  over  the  lost  glories  of  the  past.  But  the  modern  Jews 
of  Palestine,  who  are  engaged  in  rebuilding  the  land,  no 
longer  come  here  to  mourn.  To  them,  this  monument  of  the 
past  has,  instead,  become  a  symbol  of  the  eternal  existence 
of  the  Jewish  people.  They  prefer  to  call  it  the  Western 
Wall  rather  than  the  Wailing  Wall. 


At  the  Wailing  Wall,  Jerusalem 
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With  a  feeling  of  awe,  the  young  people  gazed  at  the 
huge  blocks  of  stone  forming  a  wall  fifty-two  yards  long 
and  fifty-nine  feet  high.  The  great  blocks  of  limestone  along 
the  lowest  part  were  each  fifteen  feet  long  and  from  three 
to  four  feet  high.  In  the  crevices  formed  by  the  crumbling 
edges  of  stone,  they  saw  small  scrolls  of  paper.  These 
contained  prayers  which  pious  Jews  had  written  and  placed 
in  this  holy  spot.  At  the  time  of  the  terrible  Arab  riots  of 
1929,  Moslem  leaders  had  incited  the  people  by  telling  them 
that  the  Jews  were  planning  to  turn  the  space  before  this 
wall  into  an  open-air  synagogue.  Afterwards,  the  govern- 
ment continued  the  right  of  the  Jews  to  worship  at  the 
Wailing  Wall  provided  they  placed  no  furniture  there. 

Through  the  Gate  of  the  Chain,  the  three  now  made  their 
way  to  the  Temple  Area  itself,  on  Mount  Moriah.  In  the 
center  of  a  level  stretch  of  land,  paved  with  large  flat  stones, 
rose  the  famed  Dome  of  the  Rock,  known  often  as  the 
Mosque  of  Omar.  Its  architecture  was  unusual,  for  the 
walls  were  built  in  the  form  of  an  octagon,  or  eight-sided 
figure.  From  the  center  of  the  structure  rose  the  great 
dome,  whose  outline  was  a  familiar  sight  against  the  skyline 
of  Jerusalem.  The  visitors  found  the  interior  of  the  building 
filled  with  an  almost  oppressive  grandeur.  Another  octagon 
was  formed  inside  the  walls  by  a  series  of  columns  and 
arches.  The  columns  were  of  colored  marble  with  gilded 
tops,  and  the  arches  were  covered  with  stone  mosaics, 
forming  flowered  patterns,  and  with  mother-of-pearl  set  upon 
a  gold  background.  The  highly-colored  stained  glass  win- 
dows, the  walls  with  their  gilded  inscriptions  from  the 
Koran,  the  vast  dome  with  its  brightly-colored  decorations, 
all  combined  to  give  an  atmosphere  of  heavy  grandeur.  In 
the  very  center  of  the  mosque,  inclosed  in  a  large,  circular 
space,  was  the  huge,  sacred  rock,  jutting  out  of  the  ground. 
Legend  says  that  this  was  the  rock  on  which  Abraham 
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attempted  his  sacrifice  of  Isaac.  Mohammedans  claim,  too, 
that  from  this  rock  Mohammed  was  transported  to  heaven. 
Some  historians  believe  that  it  was  the  altar  of  burnt  offer- 
ings in  the  days  of  the  First  Temple. 

The  visitors  were  glad  to  get  out  into  the  sunshine  again. 
They  walked  around  the  Temple  Area,  one  of  the  most 
historic  spots  in  the  world  for  Israel.    "What  a  lively  scene 
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this  must  have  been  in  the  days  of  Solomon,"  mused  Ben 
David,  "or  in  the  time  of  the  Second  Temple.  To  this  spot 
Jews  from  all  over  Palestine  made  their  pilgrimages  on  the 
harvest  festivals  and  brought  their  first  fruits  as  a  sacrifice 
to  God.  From  here,  the  prophets  of  Israel  gave  expression 
to  the  immortal  words  we  read  in  the  Bible.  Here,  the 
Second  Temple  was  built  amid  the  stones  cast  by  Israel's 
enemies  and  the  sound  of  their  jeering  voices.  Here,  Judah 
Maccabee  and  his  brave  soldiers  rededicated  the  Temple 
after  their  great  victory.  This  ground  was  the  last  point 
from  which  the  Jews  desperately  fought  off  the  Roman 
soldiers  until  the  Temple  was  in  flames."  As  Ben  David 
spoke,  the  past  seemed  to  rush  upon  them  with  a  mighty 
voice,  the  past  of  several  thousand  years  ago.  It  was  in 
a  quiet,  thoughtful  mood  that  they  retraced  their  steps  to 
Jaffa  Gate  and  into  the  world  of  the  Twentieth  Century. 

The  Old  and  the  New  in  Jerusalem 

Ben  David  was  greatly  interested  in  some  of  the  other 
ancient  Biblical  sites  in  and  around  Jerusalem.  With  a  guide 
book  in  his  hand,  he  led  Emil  and  Albert  to  Solomon's 
Quarries,  a  great  subterranean  cavern  near  the  Damascus 
Gate,  from  which,  it  is  said,  some  of  the  stone  for  the  Temple 
of  Solomon  had  been  hewn. 

They  also  visited  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings,  interesting 
catacombs  cut  out  from  the  solid  rock.  It  was  believed  that 
the  ancient  kings  of  Judah  were  buried  there.  Carrying 
lighted  candles  to  guide  them,  the  visitors  walked  from  one 
small,  shadowy  chamber  to  another,  each  lined  with  stone 
ledges  on  which  the  bodies  were  placed  and  the  openings 
walled  up  with  large  stones.  It  was  a  strange  experience 
for  Emil,  going  through  these  tombs,  and  he  heaved  a  sigh 
of  relief  when  the  group  emerged  into  the  sunshine  again. 
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Damascus  Gate,  City  Wall,  Jerusalem 

Ben  David  also  led  them  to  the  famous  Pool  of  Hezekiah, 
a  large  reservoir  with  a  capacity  of  nearly  three  million 
gallons,  built  by  King  Hezekiah  in  ancient  times,  to  provide 
the  people  of  Jerusalem  with  water.  The  water  was  brought 
from  springs  in  the  Valley  of  Hinom,  a  great  ravine  which 
encircles  the  south  and  west  of  Jerusalem. 

At  every  turn,  the  old  and  the  new  in  Jerusalem  met  the 
interested  eyes  of  the  travelers.  They  strolled  down  King 
George  Avenue  in  Rehavia,  one  morning,  and  stopped,  as 
they  had  often  done  before,  to  admire  the  beautiful  group 
of  buildings  which  houses  the  offices  of  the  Jewish  Agency. 
Here,  the  Jewish  National  Fund,  the  Jewish  Foundation 
Fund,  and  other  departments  of  the  World  Zionist  Organ- 
ization are  located.  The  buildings  are  grouped  around  a 
large  U-shaped  court,  which  contains  a  beautiful  garden. 
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There  are  young  pine  trees  in  front  of  all  the  buildings. 
They  each  bear  a  little  white  shield  with  the  name  of  some 
person  who  has  done  outstanding  work  in  helping  to  rebuild 
Palestine.  Emil  read  some  of  the  names — Herzl,  Balfour, 
Rothschild,  Lord  Cecil,  and  others. 

From  a  high  point  on  the  road,  the  visitors  got  an  impres- 
sive view  of  the  city  which  lay  before  them.  The  domes  of 
churches,  mosques  and  minarets,  towers  of  monasteries  and 
convents,  the  flat  roofs  of  homes,  rose  from  the  slopes  of 
the  hills  and  dipped  into  the  valleys  between.  One  of  the 
most  prominent  sights  of  the  landscape  was  the  new,  mag- 
nificent building  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association, 
its  granite  tower  soaring  high  into  the  air.  From  an  elevated 
point  on  the  hill,  they  could  see  in  the  distance  the  beautiful 
and  imposing  King  David  Hotel,  which  offered  the  height  of 
luxury  and  comfort  to  those  who  could  afford  it.  Walking 
toward  Jaffa  Road,  they  beheld  the  Bezalel  Art  School 
building,  topped  with  its  huge  Menorah.  The  Street  of  the 
Prophets,  an  attractive  avenue,  was  reached  by  crossing 
Jaffa  Road.  They  visited  the  Straus  Health  Center,  and  the 
Laemel  School,  beautiful  stone  buildings  in  the  neighborhood. 

The  next  morning,  they  walked  to  the  Kidron  Valley,  east 
of  the  city,  also  known  as  the  valley  of  Jehosaphat.  It  is 
a  wide  ravine  beyond  which  rises  the  Mount  of  Olives.  The 
Kidron  brook  fills  the  valley  in  the  rainy  season,  but  it  is 
quite  dry  in  other  parts  of  the  year.  There  the  travelers 
saw  the  ancient  monument  with  its  queer-shaped  spire, 
known  as  the  Pillar  of  Absalom,  which,  it  was  believed,  this 
son  of  King  Solomon  had  built.  Near  it  was  another 
monument,  believed  by  some  to  be  the  Tomb  of  Zachariah, 
the  prophet  under  whose  encouragement  the  Second  Temple 
had  been  built.  The  monument,  which  is  carved  out  of  solid 
rock,  has  a  top  built  like  a  pyramid.  On  one  side  of  the 
monument,  three  pillars  are  carved  out.     Towering  above 
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the  valley  was  the  eastern  wall  of  the  Old  City  with  its 
arched  Golden  Gate.  It  had  been  built  in  the  fifth  century, 
but  was  walled  up  by  the  Turks  in  the  sixteenth.  There  is 
a  legend  among  the  Jews  that  at  the  coming  of  the  Messiah, 
the  Golden  Gate  will  open  to  receive  him. 
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The  Pillar  of  Absalom,  Jerusalem 


Later,  Emil,  Albert,  and  Ben  David  walked  up  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  a  rugged  mountain  ridge.  On  its  slope  was  the 
famous  Jewish  cemetery  which  had  been  there  for  many 
generations.  In  it  were  laid  to  rest  many  of  those  who  had 
come  to  Jerusalem  to  spend  their  remaining  days  and  to 
be  buried  in  its  holy  soil. 

A  visit  to  the  new,  majestic  buildings  of  the  Museum  of 
Antiquities,  donated  by  Rockefeller,  again  combined  the  past 
and  the  present.     These  beautiful  stone  buildings,   made 
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possible  by  the  contribution  of  the  American  millionaire, 
contains  many  interesting  objects  which  have  been  excavated 
in  different  parts  of  the  country.  From  there,  the  three  took 
the  trip  which  they  had  reserved  for  last — a  visit  to  the 
Hebrew  University  and  the  National  Library  on  the  top  of 
Mount  Scopus. 

These  stately  buildings  of  gray  stone  tower  over  the 
city  of  Jerusalem.  They  give  expression  to  the  hope  of  the 
Jewish  people  that  Palestine  would  once  more  become  a 
center  of  culture  and  a  spiritual  home. 


Rockefeller  Museum  of  Antiquities 


"Since  its  opening  in  1925,  the  university  has  been  growing 
steadily,"  Ben  David  remarked.  "Now  it  has  ten  large, 
imposing  buildings.  See,  this  one  was  completed  recently. 
It  houses  the  Medical  School  and  the  Hadassah-Rothschild 
Hospital." 

"How  do  you  know  which  building  is  which?"  demanded 
Albert.    "Were  you  here  before?" 

"Yes,"  Ben  David  admitted.  "I  slipped  away  the  other 
afternoon  when  you  were  resting  and  came  up  here." 

"That's  fine,"  Emil  cried.  "Now  you  can  tell  us  all 
about  it." 
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"Well,  I  can  point  out  some  of  the  buildings  to  you.  I 
know  you'll  want  to  see  the  beautiful  library,  the  physics 
building,  the  chemistry  laboratories,  the  museum — " 

"And  all  the  rest  of  it,"  added  Albert  enthusiastically. 

Their  tour  of  the  university  lasted  several  hours.  Finally, 
they  found  themselves  at  the  large  open-air  amphitheater 
at  the  top  of  the  hill.  "Do  you  know  when  the  cornerstone 
of  this  university  was  laid?"  Ben  David  was  saying.  "It  was 
in  1918.  The  war  was  still  going  on.  The  din  of  the 
cannons  from  the  battlefield  was  heard  on  Mount  Scopus 
as  Dr.  Chaim  Weizmann  laid  the  cornerstone  of  this  institu- 
tion. He  was  assisted  by  General  Allenby,  head  of  the 
British  forces  in  Palestine.  In  the  midst  of  war,  came  this 
act  of  peace.  It  signified  the  return  of  Jewish  life  and 
learning  to  Palestine. 

"Seven  years  later,  when  the  first  beautiful  stone  building 
was  completed,  the  university  was  dedicated,  at  this  very 
spot  where  we  are  standing.  I  have  read  the  description  of 
this  event  many  times,"  Ben  David  continued,  "and  now  as 
I  stand  here,  I  can  easily  picture  it  in  my  mind.  It  took 
place  on  April  1,  1925.    A  great  assembly  was  gathered  here. 


The  National  Library  on  Mt.  Scoflts 
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The  Earl  of  Balfour,  well-known  British  statesman,  who 
was  very  sympathetic  to  Jewish  hopes  in  Palestine,  made  a 
special  trip  to  be  present.  It  was  he  who  opened  the  univer- 
sity. Representatives  from  great  institutions  of  learning  all 
over  the  world  were  here.  The  governments  of  many  nations 
sent  messengers  of  good-will.  Dr.  Weizmann  and  other 
Zionist  leaders  took  part,  and  Jews  from  many  lands  were 
present.  It  was  a  thrilling  moment  in  the  history  of  the 
Jewish  people.  All  over  the  world,  there  was  rejoicing  among 
Jews. 

"Can  you  imagine  the  thoughts  and  feelings  that  stirred 
this  great  multitude!"  Ben  David  went  on.  "The  opening 
of  the  Hebrew  University  meant  that  the  spirit  of  the  wan- 
dering Jew  was  returning  to  his  home.  This  mountain  top 
was  a  glorious  setting  for  such  a  scene.  Do  you  see  in  the 
distance  the  hills  of  Moab?  There  is  the  Jordan  River 
winding  its  way  to  the  Dead  Sea,  that  bit  of  intense  blue  in 
the  landscape.  From  those  flame-tinted  Moab  mountains, 
Moses  beheld  his  first  glimpse  of  the  Promised  Land.  And 
it  was  from  some  cave  in  that  wilderness  that  David  passed 
the  sleeping  King  Saul  and  cut  off  a  piece  of  his  robe.  What 
a  strange,  magnetic  beauty  these  bare  Judean  hills  possess! 
From  this  height  they  look  like  a  burnished  sea  of  reddish, 
gleaming  copper.  I'm  told  that  by  moonlight,  this  scene  is 
even  more  beautiful. 

"And  here,  to  the  south,  we  see  Jerusalem  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Scopus.  From  this  height,  the  Romans  prepared 
their  attack  upon  the  city  two  thousand  years  ago.  It  was 
then  that  the  wise  Jewish  scholar,  Johanan  ben  Zaccai, 
pleaded  with  the  Roman  general  for  permission  to  establish 
a  Jewish  school  at  the  little  village  of  Jabneh.  The  wise 
rabbi  knew  that  in  a  house  of  learning,  Judaism  would  be 
kept  alive  even  after  Jerusalem  was  taken.     From  Jabneh 
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to  Mount  Scopus,  with  an  interval  of  two  thousand  years 
between!" 

A  sudden  stir  of  activity  on  the  campus  brought  them  back 
to  the  present.  "I  guess  classes  must  be  over  now,"  Albert 
said.  "Just  see  the  students  come  flocking  out  of  the 
buildings." 

"The  faculty  alone  consists  of  about  a  hundred  and  fifty 
men,"  Ben  David  told  him.  "Many  are  famous  scholars,  some 
of  them,  refugees  from  other  lands." 

"What  are  the  most  important  departments  of  study 
here?"  Albert  wanted  to  know. 


Class  at  the  Hebrew  University 

"The  Institute  of  Jewish  Studies  is  the  largest  department," 
Ben  David  replied.  "That  is  as  it  should  be  for  a  Hebrew 
University,  I  think.  Second  in  importance  are  the  sciences. 
Mathematics  occupies  a  large  place.  Of  course,  all  the 
subjects  are  taught  in  Hebrew." 

"Such  an  institution  must  be  of  great  service  to  the 
country,"  Albert  said  thoughtfully. 

"Oh,  yes,"  his  friend  agreed.  "It  trains  scholars  and 
workers  in  many  fields.     Problems  of  health  conditions  in 
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the  land,  methods  of  improving  the  soil  and  crops,  historical 
research,  ways  of  promoting  better  understanding  between 
Arabs  and  Jews — by  studies  in  all  these  fields,  the  university 

is  helping  the  land." 

i 

Ben  Yehuda,  Father  of  Modern  Hebrew 

One  afternoon,  when  they  were  again  in  the  lovely  suburb 
of  Talpiot,  Ben  David  asked  some  one  to  show  them  the 
house  where  the  family  of  Eliezer  Ben  Yehuda  still  lives. 

"Who  was  he?"  Emil  wanted  to  know. 

"He  is  known  as  the  father  of  modern  Hebrew,"  Ben 
David  replied  as  they  stopped  to  gaze  at  the  modest  stone 
house.  "He  and  his  wife  came  to  Palestine  in  1881,  the  year 
before  the  Bilu  pioneers  arrived.  Ben  Yehuda  was  unhappy 
because  the  Jews  of  Palestine  did  not  speak  Hebrew.  It 
was  still  only  the  language  of  the  Bible  and  of  prayer.  Ben 
Yehuda  and  his  wife  made  a  vow  that  they  would  speak  only 
Hebrew  to  each  other  and  to  those  who  knew  the  language." 

"Did  they  really  keep  that  vow?"  Emil  demanded. 

"Yes,"  Ben  David  assured  him.  "And  when  their  children 
were  born,  the  only  language  they  were  taught  was  Hebrew. 
At  first,  the  Ben  Yehuda  family  had  difficulties  because  many 
people  were  shocked  at  the  idea  of  using  the  sacred  Hebrew 
language  for  everyday  purposes.  But  finally  more  families 
followed  the  example  and  spoke  Hebrew  in  their  homes. 
Ben  Yehuda  worked  hard  all  his  life  to  make  Hebrew  a 
living  language  in  Palestine.  Another  way  in  which  he 
helped  to  do  this  was  by  writing  a  Hebrew  dictionary  of 
eight  volumes.  In  addition  to  listing  the  Hebrew  words  of 
the  Bible,  the  Talmud,  and  other  Jewish  books,  he  coined 
many  new  words  to  meet  the  needs  of  modern  life." 

"No  wonder  he  is  called  the  father  of  modern  Hebrew," 
Albert  commented. 
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Government  of  Palestine 

One  morning,  the  three  young  people  visited  the  new 
Government  House,  a  beautiful  stone  building  facing  Mount 
Zion,  where  the  British  government  offices  are  housed.  They 
admired  the  spacious  rooms  with  their  graceful  arched  door- 
ways and  windows,  built  in  a  style  suitable  to  Palestine 
rather  than  England.  Upon  the  cool,  tiled  stone  floors,  small 
Oriental  rugs  made  bright  spots  of  color  here  and  there. 

"Who  chooses  the  British  officials  of  the  Palestine  govern- 
ment?" Emil  asked. 

"The  British  Cabinet  selects  the  High  Commissioner,  who 
is  at  the  head  of  the  government,"  Ben  David  replied.  "The 
High  Commissioner  himself  appoints  a  Chief  Secretary,  an 
Attorney  General,  a  Treasurer,  and  the  heads  of  the  different 
departments. 

"As  yet,  the  people  of  Palestine  have  little  to  do  with  the 
actual  government  of  the  country,  such  as  the  making  of 
laws  or  the  choice  of  officers.  However,  the  High  Commis- 
sioner does  have  an  advisory  body  of  Jews  and  Arabs  whom 
he  consults  before  making  new  laws.  And  if  the  people  are 
dissatisfied  with  some  official,  they  may  protest  against  him 
and  request  his  removal. 

"The  Jewish  community  of  Palestine,  the  Yishub,  has  the 
right  to  self-government  in  certain  matters,"  Ben  David  con- 
tinued as  they  left  the  building  and  strolled  along  the  road, 
admiring  the  picturesque  view  of  Mount  Zion  topped  by  the 
walls  of  the  Old  City.  "This  right  is  included  in  the  Mandate 
and  is  also  contained  in  a  special  document  known  as  The 
Regulations  of  the  Jewish  Community,  which  is  a  sort  of 
constitution  written  by  the  Jews  of  Palestine  and  approved 
by  the  government.  The  Jewish  community  of  Palestine,  as 
it  is  organized  for  self-government,  is  called  Knesset  Yisrael, 
the  Congregation  of  Israel.    All  Jews  may  become  members 
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of  this  organization  by  registering.  This  gives  them  the 
right  to  vote  in  the  elections." 

"That  is  interesting/'  Albert  declared.  "Tell  us  more 
about  it." 

"Well,  let's  see,"  Ben  paused  for  a  moment.  "I  should 
tell  you  that  the  Knesset  Yisrael  has  two  governing  bodies, 
the  Assefat  Hanivharim,  Assembly  of  Representatives,  and 
the  Va'ad  Leumi,  the  National  Council.  The  former  con- 
sists of  seventy-one  members,  like  the  Great  Sanhedrin  of 
ancient  times.  The  members  are  elected  for  a  period  of  three 
years.  This  group  meets  only  once  a  year,  holding  sessions 
for  a  week  or  more."  t 

"What  work  does  it  do?"  Albert  asked. 

"It  hears  reports  of  what  has  been  accomplished  during 
the  past  year  and  makes  plans  for  the  future,"  Ben  David 
told  him.  "Each  party  elects  its  own  representatives  to  this 
assembly.  The  Labor  Party  is  very  strong  and  has  many 
representatives." 

"What  are  some  of  the  other  parties?"  Emil  asked. 

"The  General  Zionists,  the  Mizrachi,  the  Revisionists,  the 
Yemenites,  and  the  Sephardic  Jews,"  the  other  replied. 

"Most  of  the  actual  work  of  the  Knesset  Yisrael  is  carried 
on  by  a  smaller  group,  the  Va'ad  Leumi,  the  National 
Council.  It  is  made  up  of  twenty-three  members.  The 
Va'ad  Leumi  carries  on  its  work  through  various  departments 
which  deal  with  politics,  education,  health,  economics,  and 
so  forth. 

"The  Va'ad  Leumi,  representing  the  Jews  of  Palestine, 
works  very  closely  with  the  Jewish  Agency,  which  represents 
all  the  other  Jews,  Zionists  and  non-Zionists,  who  are  work- 
ing in  the  Diaspora  for  the  rebuilding  of  Palestine. 

"There  is  also  a  third  governing  body,  the  Rabbinical 
Council.  It  is  made  up  of  the  two  chief  rabbis,  one  Sephardic 
and  one  Askenazic,  six  other  rabbis  and  three  other  members 
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of  the  Jewish  community.  The  Rabbinical  Council  deals 
with  problems  concerning  the  Jewish  dietary  laws,  marriage 
and  divorce,  and  other  matters  involving  the  religious  life  of 
the  Jews  in  the  land. 

"I  think  the  Jewish  Peace  Courts,  known  as  the  Mishpat 
Hasholom,  are  interesting,"  Ben  David  continued.  "Instead 
of  bringing  their  cases  to  a  court  maintained  by  the  British 
government,  Jews  may  come  to  these  Jewish  courts.  The 
judges  are  elected  by  the  people  of  the  community." 

"You're  better  than  any  guide,"  Emil  declared  as  he 
pressed  Ben  David's  hand,  feeling  proud  to  have  such  a 
friend. 

A  Trip  to  the  Dead  Sea 

Emil  was  very  eager  to  go  to  the  Dead  Sea,  which  was 
thirty  miles  east  of  Jerusalem.  One  morning,  the  three 
young  people  hired  seats  in  an  automobile  for  the  trip.  It 
was  an  exciting  journey.  The  road  led  continuously  down- 
ward, for  in  the  short  space  of  thirty  miles,  the  travelers  were 
brought  from  a  city  perched  high  on  the  hills,  twenty-five 
hundred  feet  above  sea  level,  to  a  region  thirteen  hundred 
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feet  below  sea  level.  As  the  car  sped  downward,  the  air 
became  uncomfortably  hot.  Bare  hills  stretched  away  on 
either  side,  their  soil  looking  dry  and  baked  in  the  intense 
heat  of  the  sun. 

"It  seems  almost  strange  to  speed  along  by  automobile 
on  this  fine  concrete  road,"  Albert  remarked,  "when  the  rest 
of  the  scene  is  so  desolate  and  barren." 

"Halutzim  toiled  in  this  hot  sun  to  build  the  road  so  we 
might  ride  in  comfort,"  the  driver  said. 

"And  yet  these  steep,  rocky  cliffs  and  deep  gorges  have  a 
strange  grandeur,"  Albert  added,  "a  certain  picturesque 
beauty." 

"Yes,"  Ben  David  agreed,  viewing  the  scene  with  interest. 

"We  will  go  a  few  miles  out  of  our  way  to  visit  the  town 
of  Jericho,"  the  driver  suggested,  turning  left  as  they  came 
to  a  fork  in  the  road. 

As  they  neared  the  end  of  their  journey,  the  driver  pointed 
out  a  small,  poor-looking  Arab  village.  "That  is  Jericho," 
he  told'  his  passengers.  "About  a  mile  and  a  quarter  away 
is  Old  Jericho,  the  site  of  the  ancient  fortress  that  Joshua 
conquered  when  he  led  the  Children  of  Israel  into  the 
Promised  Land.  They  crossed  the  Jordan  at  a  point  close 
by.    Parts  of  the  old  wall  of  the  city  have  been  excavated." 

"But  I  thought  all  the  walls  of  Jericho  fell,"  put  in  Emil. 

"Well,"  smiled  the  driver.  "I  suppose  a  few  pieces  were 
left  standing." 

A  little  farther  on,  he  took  them  to  a  spot  from  which 
they  could  see  the  waters  of  the  Jordan  emptying  into  the 
sea.  Soon  the  car  had  to  slow  down  for  it  was  approaching 
the  sandy  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea.  This  curious  body  of 
water,  lying  so  far  below  sea  level,  has  no  outlet.  Evapora- 
tion takes  place  at  a  very  rapid  rate  in  that  hot  climate,  so 
the  remaining  water  is  left  with  an  unusually  large  amount 
of  minerals.     The  Dead  Sea  gets  its  name  from  the  fact 
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that  no  fish  or  any  other  living  thing  can  exist  in  its  waters 
because  of  the  strong  minerals  in  it. 

One  of  the  chief  industries  in  Palestine  today  is  the 
extraction  of  these  minerals.  Ben  David  and  his  friends 
were  greatly  interested  in  going  through  the  factory  of  the 
Palestine  Potash  Corporation,  which  was  located  on  the 
shores  of  this  strange  sea.  The  process  of  extracting  the 
minerals  was  explained  to  them.  The  water  was  pumped 
from  a  depth  of  a  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet,  where  it 
contained  the  largest  amount  of  minerals.  It  was  then  led 
into  large  shallow  pans  dug  near  the  shores  of  the  sea.  The 
hot  climate  made  the  water  evaporate  quickly,  leaving  a  thick 
layer  of  minerals.  This  product  was  brought  to  the  nearby 
factories  for  further  treatment. 

The  chief  minerals  extracted  are  potash  and  bromine. 
Large  chemical  companies  have  recently  been  established 
which  use  these  minerals  for  the  manufacture  of  many  useful 
products. 

The  Dead  Sea  has  become  popular  as  a  bathing  resort. 
Its  mineral  waters  are  believed  to  be  very  healthful,  especially 
for  certain  diseases.  Emil  was  eager  to  swim  in  this  unusual 
sea.  He  also  hoped  to  get  some  relief  from  the  intense  heat. 
The  sand  along  the  shore  was  so  hot  that  the  visitors  had 
to  put  wooden  clogs  several  inches  high  on  their  feet  as  a 
protection.  The  little  group  had  stopped  at  one  of  the 
bathing  beaches.  They  rented  suits  and  ventured  into  the 
water.  It  had  an  oily,  slimy  feeling  which  Emil  didn't  quite 
like,  at  first.  True  to  the  stories  he  had  heard,  the  heavy 
water  buoyed  him  up  as  if  he  were  made  of  cork.  When 
he  finally  came  out  and  sat  on  the  shore,  Emil  found  that 
his  body  was  covered  with  a  thin  crust  of  minerals. 

The  hills  around  the  Dead  Sea  were  bare  of  vegetation. 
They  had  a  reddish  glow  which  gave  them  an  interesting 
and  unusual  appearance.    Much  as  Emil  enjoyed  his  experi- 
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ence,  he  was  not  sorry  to  leave,  for  the  climate  was  un- 
comfortably hot  and  he  looked  forward  to  the  cool  hills  of 
Jerusalem. 

To  Bethlehem  and  Hebron 

Another  trip  which  Ben  David  and  his  two  friends  found 
very  interesting  was  the  one  to  Bethlehem  and  Hebron,  which 
lie  to  the  south  of  Jerusalem.  They  got  the  same  driver 
to  take  them  on  this  excursion.  Near  Bethlehem,  the  group 
stopped  to  visit  Rachel's  Tomb,  a  small  stone  building  with 
a  large  dome  on  one  end.  Standing  alone  by  the  side  of 
the  road,  this  shrine  where  Rachel  is  supposed  to  be  buried 
attracts  many  tourists.  Within  the  small  building,  the 
visitors  saw  a  huge,  mound-shaped  stone,  whitewashed,  which 
took  up  a  good  part  of  the  interior.  Beneath  it,  they  were 
solemnly  told,  was  the  grave  of  the  great  mother  of  Israel. 
Around  it  hung  many  small  lamps,  lit  in  the  memory  of 
departed  relatives  by  pious  pilgrims  who  visited  this  holy 
spot. 


Rachel's  Tomb 


Soon  after,  the  travelers  were  at  Bethlehem,  wandering 
through  its  narrow,  ancient  streets,  through  which  thronged 
an  Arab  population.  The  birthplace  of  David,  and  the 
scene  of  a  large  part  of  the  story  of  Ruth,  Bethlehem  brought 
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to  the  visitors  that  feeling  of  being  carried  across  the  cen- 
turies to  the  far  off  past,  which  they  had  experienced  so 
often  in  Palestine.  The  chief  tourist  sight  in  Bethlehem 
was  the  Church  of  the  Nativity,  where  Jesus  is  supposed  to 
have  been  born. 

Soon  the  group  continued  the  journey  southward  to 
Hebron.  In  about  an  hour  they  arrived  in  the  ancient  city 
perched  high  on  the  hills  of  southern  Judea. 

"Hebron,"  cried  Ben  David,  "one  of  the  most  ancient 
historical  sites  in  the  world  for  the  people  of  Israel.  It  was 
here,"  he  reminded  Emil,  "that  Abraham  came  to  buy  the 
Cave  of  Machpelah  in  which  to  bury  his  wife,  Sarah.  Here, 
too,  we  are  told,  Abraham  himself  was  buried  and  later, 
Isaac  and  Rebecca,  Jacob  and  Leah,  were  given  their  final 
resting  place  in  this  family  tomb.  And  Hebron,  as  you 
know,  was  David's  capital  before  he  conquered  Jerusalem." 

The  visitors  found  that  an  Arab  mosque  was  built  over 
the  spot  where  the  Cave  of  Machpelah  was  supposed  to  be. 
"You  see,"  Ben  David  explained,  "the  Arabs  also  regard 
the  ancestors  of  Israel  with  great  reverence,  for  they  believe 
that  the  Arabs  are  descended  from  Ishmael,  son  of  Abraham, 
and  half-brother  to  Isaac." 

The  group  stopped  to  buy  tickets  of  admission,  for  without 
these,  the  driver  warned  them,  visitors  were  not  allowed  to 
proceed  beyond  the  seventh  step  of  the  main  flight  of  stairs 
leading  to  the  mosque.  At  the  fifth  step,  their  guide  pointed 
out,  there  was  an  opening  in  the  wall,  which  was  supposed 
to  lead  directly  to  the  Cave  of  Machpelah.  Jews  sometimes 
drop  prayers  through  it,  the  visitors  learned.  Within  the 
mosque,  in  various  chambers,  there  were  cenotaphs  in 
memory  of  those  who  were  buried  in  the  Cave  of  Machpelah. 
A  small  dome  supported  by  four  pillars  was  built  over  the 
opening  of  the  cave  in  the  main  hall  of  worship. 

The  group  was  saddened  by  a  visit  to  the  dark  and  silent 
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Yeshiva  of  Hebron,  formerly  one  of  the  centers  of  Talmudic 
learning.  During  the  Arab  riots  of  1929,  a  number  of 
students  were  attacked  and  killed  there.  Before  that  time, 
Hebron,  one  of  the  four  holy  cities  of  Palestine,  had  a  large 
Jewish  population.  The  Jews  were  driven  away  by  the  terrible 
events  of  1929,  when  Hebron  was  one  of  the  worst  scenes  of 
Arab  violence.    Now,  however,  they  are  gradually  returning. 

Samaria 

On  the  following  day,  the  three  companions  reluctantly 
departed  from  Jerusalem  to  continue  their  tour  of  the  land. 
They  journeyed  northward  on  an  excellent  road  through  the 
central  part  of  the  country,  Samaria.  The  land  was  still 
hilly  but  not  as  rugged  as  in  Judea,  the  southern  part  of 
the  country.  The  slopes  were  more  gradual  and  the  soil 
was  good  for  cultivation.  As  the  travelers  passed,  they 
noticed  many  groves  of  olive  trees. 

"Samaria  is  almost  entirely  Arab  country,"  the  driver 
told  them. 

"The  land  where  the  tribes  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh 
once  lived,"  Ben  David  remarked,  looking  about  with  the 
same  intense  interest  he  had  for  everything  in  Palestine. 

"It  is  a  large,  fertile  region,"  Avrom,  the  driver,  continued. 
"The  soil  is  good  and  there  is  plenty  of  water.  In  ancient 
times,  this  part  of  the  country,  between  Judea  and  Galilee, 
was  one  of  the  most  prosperous.  Here  dwelt  the  people  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Israel  in  the  days  of  the  two  kingdoms." 

"It  looks  prosperous  now,  too,"  Albert  said  as  they  passed 
green  fields  and  orchards  spread  on  the  gently  rising  slopes 
and  saw  attractive  villages  of  stone  houses. 

"We  are  approaching  the  town  of  Nablus  now,"  Avrom 
told  them.  "It  lies  in  that  long  narrow  valley  between 
Mount  Ebal  and  Mount  Gerizim.  Nablus  is  the  Shechem 
of  ancient  times,  where,  according  to   the   Biblical  story, 
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Abraham  pitched  his  tent  and  rested  when  he  came  to  the 
Promised  Land." 

"Mount  Ebal  and  Mount  Gerizim,"  repeated  Ben  David 
gazing  at  the  two  rugged  peaks  lying  in  a  northward  and 
southward  direction  with  bases  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  apart. 

"I  guess  you  know,"  Avrom  said,  "that  it  was  into  this 
narrow  valley  that  Joshua  lead  the  Israelites  shortly  after 
they  had  crossed  the  Jordan  farther  south,  near  Jericho. 
The  people,  men,  women  and  children,  stood  on  the  slopes 
of  the  two  mountains,  while  the  Levites  stood  in  the  valley 
between  and  read  the  commandments  of  the  Torah  which 
Moses  had  given  them.  And  when  the  Levites  read  the 
punishments  which  would  befall  them  if  they  failed  to 
observe  those  commandments,  the  people  on  Mount  Ebal 
answered,  'Amen.'  And  when  the  blessings  were  read  that 
would  be  theirs  if  they  obeyed  the  laws,  those  on  Mount 
Gerizim  answered  'Amen.'  And  so  the  two  mountains 
became  the  symbols  of  curse  and  blessing,  as  Moses  had 
instructed  when  the  Israelites  were  still  east  of  the  Jordan." 

"It  seems  so  strange,"  Albert  remarked  as  the  car  con- 
tinued to  approach  the  two  peaks,  "to  know  our  ancestors 
stood  on  that  very  spot  more  than  three  thousand  years 
ago." 

"Isn't  Nablus  the  home  of  the  Samaritans?"  Ben  David 
asked  as  they  passed  through  the  narrow  valley  and  came 
upon  the  stone  houses  of  the  town. 

"Yes,"  Avrom  replied.  "The  Samaritans  have  lived  here 
since  ancient  times.  You  remember  their  history.  When 
Assyria  conquered  the  Northern  Kingdom  in  722  B.C.,  she 
brought  people  from  other  lands  to  settle  among  the  Jews,  in 
order  that  the  unity  of  the  Jewish  people  might  be  broken. 
The  Jewish  population  of  the  neighborhood  intermarried 
with  these  heathen  groups,  and  their  religious  practices  and 
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beliefs  changed  somewhat,  although  they  considered  them- 
selves Jews.  They  were  known  as  Samaritans.  Several 
hundred  years  later,  when  the  Jews  were  rebuilding  the 
Temple  in  Jerusalem,  the  Samaritans  offered  to  help.  But 
the  Jews  refused  because  the  Samaritans  were  still  regarded 
as  a  partly-heathen  group.  So  the  Samaritans  built  their 
own  temple  on  Mount  Gerizim.  Throughout  the  ages,  this 
ancient  group  has  continued  to  exist.  The  number  of 
Samaritans  at  the  present  time  is  very  small — about  two 
hundred  people.  They  have  a  High  Priest  who  is  their 
religious  leader.  Every  Passover  Eve  they  climb  to  the  top 
of  Mount  Gerizim,  where  their  temple  once  stood.  There 
they  celebrate  the  Passover  according  to  the  customs  of 
ancient  times.  Jews  from  other  parts  of  Palestine  like  to 
visit  the  Samaritans  at  this  time  and  observe  the  interesting 
ceremony  on  Mount  Gerizim.  In  their  social  life,  the 
Samaritans  have  adopted  many  of  the  Arabic  ways  of  living. 
Except  for  this  group,  the  population  of  Nablus  is  almost 
entirely  Arabic. 

"Oil  manufacturing  and  the  making  of  soap  are  important 
industries  here  because  there  are  so  many  olive  groves  in  this 
region.  As  you  can  see  by  the  attractive  stone  houses,  Nablus 
is  a  prosperous  town." 

The  automobile  left  Nablus  and  moved  onward  toward 
the  north.  It  passed  through  the  small  town  of  Afule,  which 
is  in  the  heart  of  the  Emek.  Afule  had  formerly  been  an 
Arab  village  but  was  purchased  by  the  Jews  in  1925. 

After  a  short  rest  for  refreshments,  the  group  continued 
the  journey.  They  passed  the  picturesque  town  of  Nazareth, 
famous  as  the  place  where  Jesus  is  believed  to  have  spent  his 
childhood  and  youth.  The  town  nestles  in  the  midst  of  a 
hollow  and  spreads  out  upon  the  slopes  of  the  hills. 
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Tiberias  and  Sajed 

As  the  journey  continued,  the  travelers  could  glimpse  from 
several  points  in  the  road,  the  Sea  of  Galilee  lying  below 
them  in  the  distance,  with  the  white  buildings  of  Tiberias 
on  its  shores. 

The  city  of  Tiberias  is  located  in  one  of  the  most  pic- 
turesque spots  of  Palestine.  It  lies  on  the  shores  of  the  Sea 
of  Galilee,  a  beautiful  lake  surrounded  by  hills.  The  city 
was  founded  during  the  rule  of  the  Roman  Emperor  Tiberius, 
after  whom  it  was  named. 

At  first  Jews  refused  to  live  in  the  city  because  it  had 
been  built  over  burial  grounds  and  was  therefore  considered 
unclean,  according  to  the  Jewish  law.  But  when  the  rabbis 
removed  the  ban,  the  Jewish  community  of  Tiberias  grew 
rapidly. 

Tiberias  became  important  in  Jewish  life  after  the  Roman 
conquest  of  Palestine.  During  the  rebellion  of  Bar  Cochba 
in  135  C.E.,  the  southern  part  of  the  country,  Judea,  was 
badly  ravaged  by  the  Roman  armies.  A  large  part  of  her 
population  was  destroyed.  Jews  were  even  forbidden  to 
enter  the  city  of  Jerusalem.  Jewish  life  then  moved  north- 
ward to  Galilee,  and  Tiberias  became  the  chief  Jewish  city. 
It  was  there  that  the  great  Sanhedrin  met,  the  group  of 
learned  rabbis  who  were  the  religious  leaders  of  Jewish  life. 
It  was  there  that  Jewish  scholars  wrote  the  Palestinian 
Talmud,  which  was  completed  near  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century. 

The  visitors  enjoyed  the  spring  sunshine  which  warmed 
the  city  pleasantly.  In  the  summer,  however,  Tiberias  is 
generally  uncomfortably  hot,  for  it  is  below  sea  level. 

After  they  were  established  in  a  small  hotel  in  the  new 
suburb  on  the  hill,  the  three  started  out  to  visit  the  Old 
City.    It  lay  on  the  shores  of  the  sea  and  was  partly  enclosed 
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by  walls.  The  entrance  was  through  a  Roman  gateway 
beside  which  stood  the  ruins  of  a  Roman  castle. 

"Tiberias  is  chiefly  Jewish  in  population,"  Ben  David 
remarked. 

The  streets  were  narrow  and  crooked  like  those  of  the  old 
town  in  Jerusalem.  The  cobbled  uneven  paving  was  not 
easy  to  walk  on.  Emil  loved  to  see  the  strange  scenes  and 
people  that  these  old  streets  presented.  The  tiny  stores  were 
without  windows.  In  front  of  one,  an  old  man  with  a 
long  beard  sat  cross-legged,  cutting  out  and  sewing  shoes  by 
hand.  Near  him  squatted  a  Sephardic  Jewess,  looking  very 
much  like  an  Arab  woman,  spinning  a  handful  of  wool  with 
a  little  wooden  spindle,  much  as  her  ancestors  had  done  three 
thousand  years  ago.  Across  the  way,  a  blacksmith  was 
hammering  at  a  bit  of  glowing  iron.  A  potmender  worked 
with  rhythmic  strokes  on  old  worn-out  pans  and  kettles. 

In  the  doorway  of  a  butcher-shop  hung  a  slaughtered 
animal.  The  bearded  butcher,  wielding  his  long  knife  with 
a  ferocious  air,  cut  off  any  part  which  the  shopper  pointed 
out.  After  much  discussion  and  argument,  the  sale  was 
completed.  Next  door,  there  was  an  Arabic  pastry  shop 
loaded  with  large  trays  of  sticky,  sweet  stuff,  made  of  piles 
of  flaky  crusts  thin  as  tissue  paper  and  filled  with  nuts  and 
fruit.  In  the  small  Arabic  restaurant,  most  of  the  cooking 
as  well  as  the  eating  was  done  in  front  of  the  shop,  on  the 
street.  Emil  looked  curiously  at  the  queer  kinds  of  food 
sizzling  over  the  charcoal  fire  on  the  tiny  stove.  There  were 
meat  balls  cooked  in  oil,  small  fish  crusted  brown,  salads 
of  very  finely  cut  vegetables,  balls  made  of  crushed  white 
beans,  mixtures  of  rice  and  vegetables,  and  other  foods 
which  he  couldn't  analyze.  A  candy  vendor  walked  by  with 
strands  of  pink  taffy  hanging  from  a  long  stick,  which  he 
carried  horizontally  with  one  hand. 

The  little  group  stopped  for  a  few  minutes  at  the  com- 
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munity  well,  which  was  a  lively  place.  There  the  Arab  and 
and  Jewish  women  came  to  get  water.  They  carried  it 
either  in  large  earthern  jars,  or  more  frequently,  in  huge 
gasoline  cans.  Most  of  the  Arab  women  were  tattooed  with 
green  paint  on  the  nose,  chin,  and  cheeks.  Many  of  them 
wore  numerous  strings  of  colored  beads  over  their  dirty  black 
dresses,  and  strings  of  coins  around  their  foreheads.  Occa- 
sionally a  quarrel  arose  about  whose  turn  it  was  to  draw 
water. 

The  houses  in  the  Old  City  were  poor  but  picturesque. 
Generally  a  number  of  them  opened  into  a  common  court- 
yard, which  was  surrounded  by  a  stone  wall.  The  houses  were 
made  of  chalky  stone.  They  were  built  one  on  top  of  the 
other,  like  the  cliff  dwellings  of  the  Pueblo  Indians.  The 
upper  ones  were  reached  by  narrow  outside  staircases  made 
of  stone. 

People  carried  on  their  tasks  in  the  courtyards  and  on  the 
streets  as  well  as  in  the  homes.  Shopkeepers  ate  their  noon 
meal  while  arguing  with  a  customer.  Emil  noticed  here  and 
there  some  Arab  stretched  out  on  the  street  against  a  wall, 
fast  asleep. 

The  visitors  learned  that  Tiberias  was  still  a  center  for 
the  study  of  the  Talmud.  It  had  numerous  Talmud  Torahs, 
Yeshivas,  and  synagogues. 

On  the  hill  to  the  north  of  the  city  was  the  tomb  of  Moses 
Maimonides,  the  great  philosopher  of  the  Twelfth  Century. 
His  birthplace  was  Cordova,  Spain,  he  had  died  in  Cairo, 
Egypt,  and  was  buried  in  Tiberias,  Palestine.  The  grave  not 
far  from  his  was  said  to  be  that  of  Rabbi  Akiba.  To  the 
south  of  the  city  stood  a  tomb  with  a  domed  roof,  believed 
to  be  the  grave  of  Rabbi  Meir,  one  of  the  great  men  of  the 
Sanhedrin  in  the  second  century.  The  spirit  of  the  Talmud 
and  Torah  thus  lingered  in  Tiberias,  both  from  the  past 
and  in  the  present. 
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Ben  David  and  his  friends  paid  a  visit  to  the  hot  springs 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  for  which  Tiberias  is  famous. 
These  springs  of  hot  water  which  gush  forth  from  the  earth 
contain  minerals  which  help  to  cure  certain  illnesses.  Even 
in  ancient  times,  these  hot  springs  were  known  for  their 
healing  value.  The  Romans  had  built  great  bath-houses 
there.  At  the  present  time,  the  hot  springs  of  Tiberias  are 
attracting  tourists  to  the  city.  Many  come  to  bathe  in-  its 
beneficial  waters.  Attractive,  modern  hotels  have  been  built 
to  accommodate  the  growing  number  of  tourists.  Most  of 
the  hotels  are  built  in  the  new  suburb  on  the  tall  hill  which 
overlooks  the  Old  City. 

One  morning,  Ben  David  and  the  two  brothers  took  a  trip 
into  the  hills  where  the  old  town  of  Safed  is  perched.  From 
below  sea  level,  the  automobile  mounted  on  surprisingly 
good  mountain  roads.  The  air  grew  noticeably  colder.  The 
driver  told  them  that  such  a  trip  was  a  particularly  pleasant 
experience  on  a  hot  summer  day.  From  a  torrid  Tiberias, 
one  was  carried  in  the  short  space  of  an  hour  to  a  high 
mountain  region  where  the  air  is  cool. 

Safed  is  an.  old,  old  town,  beautifully  located  on  the 
highest  hilltops.  The  cobbled  streets  meander  up  and  down 
the  slopes.    The  houses  are  quaint  and  ancient,  but  very  poor. 

In  the  sixteenth  century,  Safed  had  been  a  world-famous 
center  of  Jewish  learning.  It  was  there  that  Joseph  Karo 
wrote  the  Shulhan  Arukh,  an  orderly  arrangement  of  Jewish 
laws  which  is  used  at  the.  present  time  by  Orthodox  Jews 
as  the  chief  guide  for  religious  observances.  Safed,  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  was  the  home  of  many  saintly  scholars 
of  Israel.  The  city  then  contained  numerous  synagogues  and 
Talmudical  colleges.  Great  leaders  and  their  disciples  spent 
the  days  in  study  and  discussion.  Safed  became  widely 
known  for  its  learned  and  saintly  men. 

"There  are  four  cities  in  Palestine  which  the  Jews  regard 
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as  holy,"  Ben  David  said  to  his  friends.  "Hebron,  because 
the  patriarchs,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  are  buried  there; 
Jerusalem,  the  religious  center  of  Jewish  life,  Tiberias,  be- 
cause it  was  the  chief  Jewish  city  after  the  Roman  conquest, 
and  Safed,  because  of  its  great  Jewish  scholars  in  the  sixteenth 
century." 

The  travelers  found  that  the  spirit  of  the  new  Palestine 
had  not  yet  deeply  penetrated  into  Safed.  However,  the 
little  town  was  beginning  to  stir  from  its  age-long  sleep  and 
was  showing  signs  of  awakening.  New  homes  were  starting 
to  crop  up,  and  more  would  probably  appear  when  the  people 
began  to  realize  the  healthful  climate  and  beautiful  location 
of  the  town. 

Emil  and  his  companions  happened  to  be  there  at  sunset. 
From  one  of  the  streets  they  watched  the  changing  lights 
on  the  hills  below.  They  seemed  to  be  looking  down  on  a 
petrified  ocean  with  huge  waves,  lit  by  the  glowing  colors 
of  the  sky. 

"No  wonder,"  said  Ben  David,  "that  the  Jews  who  studied 
and  dreamed  over  the  mysteries  of  the  Cabala,  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  found  this  little  town  in  the  mountains  an 
ideal  place  in  which  to  live." 

"What  is  the  Cabala?"  the  ever-inquiring  Emil  asked. 

"It  is  a  storehouse  of  ancient  Jewish  lore,"  Ben  David  told 
him.  "It  deals  with  problems  of  the  soul,  with  strange  ideas 
about  angels  and  devils  who  play  a  part  in  men's  lives,  and 
with  miracles  and  wonders."  Thoughtfully  they  returned  to 
the  waiting  automobile. 

The  Story  of  Joseph  Trumpeldor 

"You  know  the  Bible  often  describes  ancient  Palestine  as 
reaching  from  Dan  to  Beersheba,"  Ben  David  remarked  as 
the  automobile  continued  northward.  "Recently  Jews  have 
purchased  land  in  the  extreme  south  of  the  country,  where 
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Beersheba  is  located.  They  have  also  acquired  the  valley  of 
Lake  Huleh,  in  the  north,  on  the  border  of  Syria.  The  ancient 
city  of  Dan  used  to  be  there,  not  far  from  the  present  village 
of  Mettulah.  So  now  we  may  truly  say  that  modern  Palestine 
extends  from  Dan  to  Beersheba  as  in  the  days  of  old." 

"How  refreshing  and  delightful  this  mountain  climate  is," 
Albert  exclaimed,  "and  what  a  fine  view  these  hills  provide! " 

"Yes,"  David  nodded.  "Isn't  it  amazing  how  many  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  land  and  climate  are  found  in  this  small 
country  of  Palestine?  On  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea  and 
the  Sea  of  Galilee,  we  were  below  sea  level,  in  a  tropical 
climate.  On  Mount  Carmel,  in  Safed,  and  through  these 
northern  mountains,  the  air  is  cool  and  stimulating." 

"What  places  are  we  going  to  visit  now?"  Emil  wanted  to 
know. 

"We  shall  see  Tel  Hai  and  Kfar  Giladi.  They  were 
formerly  two  kvutzas  but  have  united  into  one.  Nearby  is 
trie  Jewish  village  of  Metullah,  which  is  located  on  the 
boundary  between  Palestine  and  Syria." 

"Wasn't  it  at  Tel  Hai  that  Captain  Joseph  Trumpeldor 
was  killed  in  an  Arab  attack?"  asked  Albert. 

"Yes.  That  happened  in  1920.  These  lonely  settlements 
on  the  border  defended  themselves  gallantly,  but  a  number 
of  Halutzim  were  killed,  the  brave  leader  among  them." 

By  this  time,  the  automobile  had  reached  Tel  Hai.  The 
visitors  were  welcomed  and  shown  around  the  kvutza.  From 
the  simple  story  of  the  colony  which  the  leader  told  them, 
the  visitors  could  catch  something  of  the  hardships  and  trials 
which  the  early  pioneers  had  endured.  They  were  shown 
the  place  from  which  Trumpeldor  and  his  men  defended  the 
settlement  at  the  price  of  their  lives. 

"Won't  you  tell  us  something  about  the  life  of  Joseph 
Trumpeldor,"  Ben  David  suggested  to  the  Halutz  who  acted 
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as  their  host.  "I  know  of  his  heroic  death,  but  not  so  much 
about  the  man  himself." 

"I  will  ask  Haim  to  tell  you,"  the  other  replied,  "for<  he 
knew  Trumpeldor  well  and  fought  at  his  side  in  the  defense 
of  Tel  Hai." 

Haim,  about  sixty-five  years  of  age,  was  eager  to  talk 
about  the  man  who  had  been  his  hero  through  a  lifetime. 
The  friendship  that  had  existed  between  them  was  one  of 
his  most  cherished  memories. 

"Joseph  Trumpeldor  was  born  in  Russia  in  1880,"  he 
began,  as  the  visitors  accepted  his  invitation  to  sit  down  on 
some  chairs  beneath  a  tree.  "His  childhood  was  spent  in 
northern  Caucasia,  a  region  where  there  were  few  Jews.  His 
father  was  a  soldier  for  twenty-five  years  in  the  army  of 
Nicholas  I,  czar  of  Russia.  From  his  earliest  days,  Joseph 
was  influenced  by  the  military  ideals  of  faithfulness  to  duty 
and  stern  self-control.  His  father  was  a  faithful  Jew  as  well 
as  a  good  soldier,  and  from  him,  Joseph  early  developed 
a  love  for  his  people. 

"When  the  Russo-Japanese  war  began  in  1903,  young 
Trumpeldor,  who  had  already  presented  himself  for  military 
service,  asked  to  be  sent  to  the  scene  of  action.  He  was 
among  those  who  were  besieged  at  Port  Arthur.  In  1904, 
he  was  wounded  and  his  left  arm  had  to  be  amputated. 
Although  he  was  now  entitled  to  be  discharged  from  further 
military  service,  he  would  not  seek  release.  When  Port 
Arthur  yielded  finally  to  the  enemy,  Trumpeldor  was  among 
those  taken  prisoner.    He  spent  a  year  of  captivity  in  Japan." 

"What  an  unusual  career  for  a  young  Jew!"  Ben  David 
exclaimed. 

"Yes,"  Haim  agreed,  "and  what  an  unusual  personality 
he  was!  When  he  returned  to  Russia  he  was  given  the 
rank  of  an  officer  in  the  Reserve  Corps.  He  went  back  to 
his  studies  which  had  always  interested  him  and  finished  his 
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work  at  the  Gymnasium  and  then  studied  law  at  the  uni- 
versity. 

"During  these  years,  many  ideas  and  ideals  were  develop- 
ing in  Trumpeldor's  mind.  Many  things  in  the  world  were 
wrong  and  he  wanted  to  help  make  them  right.  The  poverty 
and  wrong-doing  that  he  observed  everywhere  convinced  him 
that  better  ways  for  people  to  live  together  had  to  be  found. 
He  became  interested  in  ideal  community  settlements  where 
all  the  people  would  share  alike  and  cooperate  with  each 
other  to  the  highest  degree.  At  this  time,  Zionism  was  quite 
strong  in  Russia  and  Trumpeldor,  whose  love  for  his  people 
was  always  strong  within  him,  decided  that  not  only  should 
the  Jews  develop  ideal  ways  of  living,  but  that  this  must  be 
done  in  their  own  homeland,  Palestine. 

"Trumpeldor  gathered  a  group  of  young  people  around 
him,  all  united  by  this  same  ideal.  They  tried  to  prepare 
themselves  for  pioneer  life  in  Palestine  by  learning  something 
about  farming.     They  also  worked  hard  studying  Hebrew. 

"In  1912,  Trumpeldor  and  a  few  friends  left  for  Palestine, 
where  others  of  the  group  had  already  gone  and  were  await- 
ing them.  They  came  to  Migdal  and  tried  hard  to  establish 
their  ideal  commune.  But  conditions  were  too  difficult  and 
the  attempt  lasted  only  a  short  time.  But  Trumpeldor 
would  not  give  up.  He  felt  that  more  preparation  was 
needed.  He  worked  in  various  parts  of  the  country  and, 
in  time  of  need,  helped  to  protect  the  Jewish  communities 
from  hostile  Arabs. 

"During  the  World  War,  Trumpeldor  was  the  captain  of 
the  Zion  Mule  Corps,  under  the  British  government.  He 
returned  to  Russia  during  the  stormy  days  of  the  Revolution. 
But  Trumpeldor  remained  true  to  his  ideal  of  Palestine, 
and  after  the  war,  worked  hard  in  the  Zionist  pioneer 
movement  in  Russia.  In  1919  he  was  back  in  Palestine. 
He  came  to  visit  Galilee  and  saw  that  he  was  needed  here. 
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"You  see,  even  before  the  end  of  the  war,  the  French  and 
English  had  agreed  that  Upper  Galilee  was  to  go  to  the 
French.  This  meant  that  one  of  the  most  desirable  parts 
of  the  land  was  to  be  separated  from  the  rest  of  Palestine. 
Naturally,  the  Jewish  communities  were  not  happy  about  this. 

"Here  we  were,  way  up  in  the  north,  away  from  the  rest 
of  the  Jewish  settlement.  There  were  only  the  kvutzas  of 
Tel  Hai  and  Kfar  Giladi,  the  village  of  Metullah,  and  a 
workers'  group,  Hamara. 

"Between  the  time  when  the  English  soldiers  left  this 
district  at  the  end  of  the  war,  and  before  the  French  took 
possession,  a  group  of  lawless  Bedouins  saw  the  chance  they 
had  long  been  waiting  for.  They  wanted  to  make  themselves 
rulers  of  the  district.  They  attacked  Christian  villages, 
robbed  and  terrorized  everywhere.  They  drove  away  the 
few  hundred  Frenchmen  who  were  here. 

"Trumpeldor  immediately  realized  the  great  danger  of  the 
few  Jewish  settlements  that  were  established  here  on  the 
northern  boundary  of  Palestine.  The  colonists  of  Metullah 
had  to  evacuate  because  the  danger  was  too  great.  But  we, 
in  the  other  three  groups,  refused  to  do  so.  We  had  to 
defend  this  land  on  which  we  had  labored,  so  that  it  would 
remain  within  the  boundaries  of  Palestine.  A  handful  of 
people  from  other  parts  of  the  land  came  to  help  us  as 
a  result  of  Trumpeldor 's  appeal  for  the  defense  of  Galilee. 

"Trumpeldor  was  the  ideal  leader,  a  trained  soldier,  a 
devoted  Halutz,  with  a  marvelous  capacity  for  leadership. 
He  gave  himself  up  fully  to  the  heroic  task  of  defending 
Galilee.  But  we  knew  that  the  situation  was  a  desperate 
one  and  that  it  would  be  almost  impossible  for  a  handful  of 
people  to  defend  themselves  against  hundreds.  For  three 
months  we  maintained  our  position  in  spite  of  a  shortage  of 
food  and  weapons.  We  steadfastly  refused  to  surrender 
either  to  the  French  or  to  the  Arabs,  as  was  frequently 
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demanded  of  us.  We  continued  to  work  in  the  fields 
whenever  we  could,  under  armed  guard.  A  number  of  times 
we  lost  a  beloved  comrade,  killed  in  the  fields  or  on  the  road. 

"The  day  of  the  terrible  events  came  in  March,  1920. 
The  Arabs  on  the  plea  of  a  friendly  visit  began  the  cowardly 
attack  from  within  the  kvutza. 

"I  won't  go  into  the  bloody  details  of  that  battle — a 
handful  against  hundreds  of  lawless  Bedouins.  Trumpeldor, 
without  a  thought  for  his  own  safety,  hastened  outside  to 
help  those  in  greatest  danger.  The  inevitable  happened.  He 
was  mortally  wounded.  He  and  others  of  our  group  gave 
their  lives  for  the  defense  of  Tel  Hai." 

There  was  a  moment  of  silence  as  the  old  man  finished 
his  tale. 

"Their  sacrifice  was  not  in  vain,"  Haim  ended,  "for  had 
we  not  maintained  these  settlements  on  the  northern  border, 
they  probably  would  not  be  a  part  of  Jewish  Palestine  today." 

After  their  interesting  visit  in  Tel  Hai,  the  travelers 
stopped  in  Metullah,  the  Jewish  village. 

"Metullah  was  founded  by  Baron  de  Rothschild  in  1896," 
Ben  David  explained.  "It  is  a  beautiful  little  mountain 
village!" 

On  the  journey  back  to  Tiberias,  the  three  were  rather 
silent,  thinking  over  the  many  experiences  they  were  having. 

The  Emek  Jezreel  and  the  Jordan  Valley 

"The  ideals  of  the  Halutz,  the  Jewish  pioneer,  can  best  be 
understood  by  visiting  the  settlements  in  the  Emek  and  the 
Jordan  Valley,"  Ben  David  told  his  friends.  The  three  were 
sitting  in  their  room,  in  the  new  suburb  of  Tiberias,  with  a 
large  map  of  Palestine  spread  before  them.  "In  this  part 
of  the  country,"  Ben  David  continued,  "the  chief  kvutzas, 
the  Jewish  cooperative  agricultural  settlements,  are  found. 
They  are  situated  on  land  bought  by  the  Jewish  National 
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Fund.  This  land  can  never  be  sold  to  individuals,  for  it 
belongs  to  the  Jewish  people. 

"See,  here  is  the  Emek  Jezreel.  Emek  means  valley  in 
Hebrew."  He  moved  his  finger  along  the  green  patch  on 
the  map.  "It  is  a  great  stretch  of  level  land  reaching  in  a 
southeasterly  direction  from  Haifa  and  Acre  to  the  valley 
of  the  Jordan.  This  broad  plain  is  a  gateway  between  the 
mountain  passes  to  central  Palestine.  It  was  here  that  con- 
quering armies  battled  for  the  possession  of  the  land  in 
ancient  times.  It  was  here  that  the  prophetess  Deborah 
inspired  the  Hebrews  to  a  successful  struggle  that  made  them 
masters  of  Canaan. 

"Now  the  Jews  are  reconquering  the  land,  but  in  a 
different  way,"  Ben  David  told  his  interested  listeners. 
"They  are  battling  against  the  neglect  of  centuries  which 
has  ruined  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  They  are  fighting  malarial 
swamps  by  slow  and  costly  draining.  The  Jewish  National 
Fund  bought  large  tracts  of  land  in  the  Emek  and  Jordan 
Valley  in  1920  and  1921.  These  were  barren  wastes,  dotted 
with  malarial  marshes.  Occasional  Arab  villages  were 
scattered  here  and  there.  The  Emek,  today,"  he  went  on 
with  enthusiasm,  "is  a  flowering  and  fruitful  plain.  The 
settlement  of  this  valley  is  a  thrilling  story  of  brave  pioneers 
who  faced  countless  hardships  and  dangers. 

"I  wish  we  could  visit  all  the  settlements  in  the  Emek 
and  the  Jordan  Valley  and  hear  the  story  of  each  one,"  Ben 
David  continued.  "But  we  shall  not  have  time  for  that.  We 
are  all  eager  to  get  settled  now  and  to  begin  our  new  work." 

"Yes,"  Albert  agreed.  "We  should  not  be  traveling  much 
longer." 

"I  suggest,  then,"  Ben  David  said,  "that  we  visit  Dagania, 
which  is  close  to  Tiberias,  and  then  Nahalal." 
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A  Visit  to  Dagania 

A  short  journey  from  Tiberias  brought  the  visitors  to  the 
kvutza,  Dagania.  They  exclaimed  with  delight  when  they 
saw  the  green  and  fragrant  gardens  which  led  to  the  large 
stucco  buildings.  Cypress  and  palm  trees  made  a  pleasing 
shade  in  a  locality  where  the  climate  was  hot  and  trees  not 
yet  numerous.  A  young  man  by  the  name  of  Yosef  wel- 
comed the  little  group  and  acted  as  host.  With  a  feeling  of 
pride  he  showed  them  Dagania,  which  means  Cornflower 
.Village.  It  was  a  flourishing  community  which  had  been 
created  on  a  barren  soil,  in  the  face  of  poverty  and  hardship. 

" Dagania  was  the  first  really  successful  cooperative  colony 
in  Palestine/'  Yosef  told  them.  "It  was  begun  in  1909,  on 
land  bought  by  the  Jewish  National  Fund,  at  a  time  when 
the  surrounding  country  was  still  in  Arab  possession." 

"I  know,"  Ben  David  replied.  "Dagania  has  been  an 
inspiring  example  to  the  other  settlements  because  of  the 
heroic  courage  with  which  it  overcame  its  problems." 

"You  see,"  Yosef  went  on,  "the  pioneer  who  came  to 
Palestine  twenty-five  years  ago  wanted  to  develop  a  new 
and  better  way  of  living.  He  was  not  satisfied  just  to  re- 
deem the  soil  of  Palestine.  He  wished  to  live  in  a  community 
where  cooperation  and  comradeship  was  the  rule,  where  peo- 
ple thought  not  only  of  themselves  and  their  families,  but  of 
the  whole  group.  That  is  how  the  kvutza  developed.  And 
indeed,  the  hardships  which  the  pioneers  had  to  face  were 
so  great  that  only  by  working  together  as  a  big,  devoted 
family  did  they  have  the  strength  and  courage  to  continue 
their  tasks.  The  kvutza  is  an  experiment  in  a  new  kind 
of  'living  together.' " 

As  he  talked,  Yosef  led  them  to  the  most  spacious  and 
airy  building  in  Dagania — the  children's  house.  Here  the 
children  were  taken  care  of  in  the  most  modern  and  scien- 
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tific  way.  The  pleasant  rooms,  the  screened-in  porches, 
shone  with  cleanliness.  In  this  nursery,  the  children  lived 
both  day  and  night,  spending  only  a  few  hours  each  day 
with  their  parents. 

Several  children  ran  up  to  greet  their  guide.  "Shalom, 
Yosef,"  they  cried,  jumping  on  him  with  affectionate  em- 
braces. 

"What  beautiful,  healthy  babies,"  Ben  David  exclaimed, 
looking  at  the  youngsters  about  him. 

"They  are  the  pride  of  Dagania,"  Yosef  answered.  "The 
best  that  our  kvutza  can  afford  is  given  to  our  children. 
Even  in  the  days  when  bread  and  tea  had  to  be  enough  for 
us,  our  little  ones  were  provided  in  some  way  with  the  food 
they  needed. 

"When  I  see  these  youngsters,"  he  continued,  "I  know 
that  our  kvutza  has  been  successful.  For  people  believed 
that  we  would  not  be  able  to  bring  up  healthy  children  in 
this  tropical  climate  of  the  Jordan  Valley.  Now  we  have 
four  kvutzas  in  this  neighborhood.  We  have  a  joint  school 
for  the  children. 

"What  rejoicing  there  was  when  the  cornerstone  was 
laid  for  the  new  school  building  in  1930.  It  was  one  of  the 
happiest  days  in  our  history.  Visitors  came  from  all  the  sur- 
rounding colonies  to  take  part  in  the  ceremony.  Two  by 
two,  everyone,  grown-ups  and  children,  passed  by  the  ex- 
cavation and  threw  in  a  handful  of  cement.  Come,  I  want 
to  read  you  what  was  on  the  parchment  scroll  that  we 
placed  in  the  foundation."  From  the  wall  of  the  nursery 
he  took  off  a  framed  copy  of  the  document  and  read  it 
aloud. 

"'On  Friday,  EM  (September)  26,  in  the  year  5690 
(1930)  we  laid  the  cornerstone  for  a  school  where  it  is  hoped 
that  the  children  of  the  Jordan  Valley  may  grow  up  in  the 
ways  of  labor  and  learning.    May  this  house,  to  which  its 
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builders  attach  their  dearest  hopes,  rear  our  children  in 
knowledge  and  understanding,  teaching  them  the  virtues  of 
cooperation,  loyalty,  and  efficiency,  so  that  they  may  carry 
forward  the  task  begun  by  this,  our  generation,  which  has 
transformed  a  hot  and  barren  land  into  a  region  teeming 
with  life,  yielding  abundant  harvests,  and  blessed  with  a 
laboring  Jewish  community,  strong  and  numerous,  which 
will  render  back  to  the  land  its  first  strength  as  in  the  days 
of  old.  May  the  blessings  of  plenty,  cooperation,  and  love 
of  country,  rest  upon  the  sons  of  an  exiled  people  which  has 
returned  to  its  shores.'" 

Yosef  now  led  his  guests  to  another  of  the  large  stucco 
buildings.  He  showed  them  the  dining  room  with  its  long 
tables  where  all  the  members  of  the  kvutza,  except  the  chil- 
dren, had  their  meals.  He  showed  them  the  large  kitchen 
where  different  workers,  both  men  and  women,  had  turns 
in  being  "on  duty."    In  another  room,  several  women  were 
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mending  clothes  on  sewing-machines.  The  clothes  belonged 
to  the  kvutza  and  were  kept  in  a  common  supply  room, 
where  they  were  filed  according  to  size. 

"We  are  truly  like  a  big  family,"  Yosef  told  them. 

"Can  anyone  become  a  member  of  Dagania?"  Albert 
asked. 

"He  must  prove  his  fitness  first,"  the  other  replied.  "Not 
everyone  is  able  to  cooperate  with  a  large  group  and  give 
up  some  of  the  things  he  wants,  for  the  good  of  others. 
Newcomers  must  work  with  us  for  about  a  year.  The  group 
then  decides  whether  they  have  shown  fitness  for  member- 
ship. Dagania  has  about  sixty  members  now,  not  counting 
children  or  temporary  workers.  We  believe  that  a  kvutza 
should  be  small  in  numbers  so  that  the  people  can  be  united 
by  close  feelings  of  comradeship.  When  our  land  became 
fruitful  enough  to  support  more  people,  we  divided  the  land 
and  started  another  kvutza,  Dagania  B." 

"The  kvutza,  Ain  Harod,  is  much  larger,"  Albert  re- 
marked. 

"Yes,"  nodded  Yosef,  "their  ideas  are  different  from,  ours 
on  this  matter.  In  Palestine  people  are  free  to  work  out 
their  own  ideas  and  to  live  by  them." 

Yosef  now  led  the  guests  outside  once  more.  He  pointed 
out  the  flourishing  fields  that  surrounded  the  kvutza.  "The 
plowing  and  harvesting  are  done  by  the  most  modern  ma- 
chinery," he  told  them.  "The  day  that  our  harvester  arrived 
was  celebrated  as  a  holiday  and  the  machine  was  installed 
with  great  ceremony.  We  are  growing  bananas  and  grape- 
fruit very  successfully,"  he  went  on.  "Our  vegetables  also 
are  excellent  and  are  shipped  to  all  parts  of  Palestine  and 
Syria.    Grain  is  one  of  our  products,  too. 

"But  come,  you  must  see  our  model  dairies  and  chicken 
houses.    People  often  say  laughingly  that  the  kvutzas  raise 
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the  best  babies  and  chickens  in  the  land.     I  really  think 
that's  true." 

The  dairies  looked  very  modern  and  sanitary,  the  visitors 
thought.  In  the  poultry  house  they  saw  hundreds  of  little 
white  chicks.  "They  were  hatched  by  our  electric  hatching 
machine,"  Yosef  proudly  informed  them. 

He  now  guided  his  guests  down  a  long  avenue  lined  with 
beautiful  tall  cypress  trees.  It  led  to  the  bank  of  the  Jor- 
dan, at  the  point  where  the  river  left  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 
Dagania  was  located  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Jordan. 

Yosef  also  showed  them  the  cemetery  of  Dagania.  There 
lay  a  number  of  the  first  pioneers  who  had  sacrificed  their 
lives  in  the  building  of  the  colony.  Yosef  pointed  out  the 
grave  of  Aaron  David  Gordon,  an  inspiring  leader  and  phil- 
osopher. 

"Aaron  David  Gordon,  who  made  his  home  here  in  Daga- 
nia, was  one  of  our  truly  great  men.  He  was  able  to  express 
the  ideals  of  the  Halutz  in  Palestine  better,  perhaps,  than 
any  other.  Gordon  believed  that  only  through  the  labor 
of  our  own  hands  could  we  Jews  redeem  the  land  and  give 
new  strength  to  the  Jewish  people.  He  taught  that  labor 
was  noble  and  that  it  helped  to  make  people  that  way. 

"When  Gordon  was  close  to  fifty  years  of  age,  he  left  a 
comfortable  home  and  a  good  position  in  Russia  to  come  to 
Palestine  where  he  carried  out  in  practice  the  ideals  he  was 
teaching. 

"If  these  heroes  could  see  Dagania  now,"  Yosef  contin- 
ued in  a  low  tone,  "they  would  know  that  their  dream  is 
realized.  Dagania  has  survived  all  its  trials.  It  began  with 
twelve  members.  Now  there  are  four  kvutzas  in  this  dis- 
trict of  the  Jordan  Valley,  with  a  population  of  over  four 
hundred  men,  women,  and  children. 

"The  important  thing,"  the  young  man  continued  earn- 
estly, "is  that  we  have  remained  true  to  our  ideals.    We  are 
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living  together  in  a  spirit  of  cooperation,  thinking  ever  of 
what  is  best  for  the  group  rather  than  the  individual.  We 
believe  in  the  dignity  of  labor.  We  have  gone  back  to  the 
soil  and  are  strengthened  by  our  contact  with  it. 


Sowing 

"But  the  story  of  Dagania,"  he  went  on,  "is  only  an  ex- 
ample of  what  is  going  on  in  many  other  settlements.  Each 
one  has  its  ideals  and  its  own  little  history  of  heroic  pioneers." 

When  the  three  visitors  left  Dagania,  they  felt  that  they 
now  understood  better  the  spirit  of  the  new  Palestine. 

Arab  Village — A  Contrast 

Not  far  from  Dagania,  the  three  young  people  passed  an 
Arab  village.  "Let's  see  what  it  looks  like,"  Albert  sug- 
gested eagerly  to  the  driver  of  the  automobile.  The  group 
approached  several  Arabs  who  were  sitting  in  the  open 
gateway  of  the  mud  fence  that  led  to  a  courtyard.  They 
were  smoking  their  pipes  in  leisurely  fashion.     Off  in  the 
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distance,  Albert  could  see  the  workers  of  Dagania  toiling 
in  the  fields  under  a  hot  sun. 

For  a  few  piastres,  the  Arabs  willingly  led  their  guests 
inside.  A  circle  of  mud  huts  opened  into  a  large  courtyard. 
There,  a  number  of  little  children,  dirty  and  almost  naked, 
played  among  the  piles  of  manure  and  refuse.  Emil  was 
horrified  to  see  one  of  them  drinking  from  a  trough  of  water 
at  which  a  goat  was  also  quenching  its  thirst. 

An  Arab  woman,  not  very  tidily  dressed,  took  the  visitors 
into  her  home.  Like  the  other  huts,  it  was  made  of  sun-dried 
clay.  There  were  no  windows,  and  the  walls  were  grimy  with 
smoke. 

"Ask  her  where  they  sleep,"  Emil  urged  the  guide,  staring 
around  at  the  almost  empty  room.  The  woman  nodded  and 
smiled.  She  showed  them  a  built-in  cupboard  where  a  pile 
of  mats  were  lying.  At  night,  these  were  spread  out  upon 
the  floor. 

From  where  they  stood,  Albert  could  still  glimpse  the 
roofs  of  Dagania,  surrounded  with  green  shrubbery  and  tall 
cypress  trees.  "What  a  contrast!"  he  exclaimed  as  they  re- 
turned to  the  automobile. 

"This  Arab  village  is  not  as  bad  as  those  which  are  far 
away  from  Jewish  settlements,"  their  guide  assured  them. 
"Eye  diseases  and  other  illnesses  are  being  wiped  out  by 
Jewish  and  government  health  activities.  Many  Arab  vil- 
lages," he  went  on,  "are  beginning  to  be  influenced  by  their 
Jewish  neighbors  and  are  raising  their  standard  of  living. 
Last  week  I  visited  the  village  of  Zarnuka  which  is  close 
to  the  Jewish  colony  of  Rehobot,  south  of  Tel  Aviv.  The 
Arabs  of  this  village  sold  a  part  of  their  land  to  the  Jews. 
With  the  money  they  planted  orange  groves  and  vegetable 
gardens.  Later,  they  bought  modern  plows  and  threshing 
machines,  which  their  Jewish  neighbors  taught  them  how  to 
use.     They  are  now  much  more  prosperous  than  before. 
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There  are  many  Arab  villages  now  with  comfortable  homes 
made  of  brick  or  stone  in  the  place  of  mud  huts.  So  you 
see,  some  of  the  Arabs  are  learning  from  the  Jews  and  bene- 
fiting from  their  presence." 

A  View  of  Nahalal 

The  next  day,  Ben  David  and  the  two  brothers  left 
Tiberias,  taking  their  baggage  with  them.  They  were  going 
to  Ain  Harod  but  planned  to  stop  at  Nahalal  on  the  way. 
This  colony  was  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  Emek.  From 
one  of  the  nearby  hills,  the  travelers  saw  a  neat  little  village 
with  fertile  fields  spreading  out  from  it  in  a  huge  circular 
shape. 

The  visitors  stopped  at  a  simple  little  wooden  house,  the 
home  of  the  school  teacher.  He  received  them  kindly  and 
was  glad  to  talk  of  Nahalal.  'Tn  1921,  the  view  from  the 
hill,  of  which  you  speak,  would  have  been  quite  different. 
Then  you  would  have  looked  upon  a  desolate  scene  of  bar- 
ren land  and  malarial  swamps.  In  that  year,  eight  tents 
were  pitched  upon  that  hillside,  and  the  settlement  of  Nahalal 
was  begun. 

"You  probably  want  to  know  how  we  are  different  from 
a  kvutza  like  Dagania,"  he  went  on  smilingly.  "Everyone 
asks  that  question.  Nahalal  is  a  moshav.  That  means  that 
each  family  has  its  own  home  and  cultivates  its  own  fields. 

"This  land,  also,  is  owned  by  the  Jewish  National  Fund. 
However,  each  farmer  may  rent  a  small  plot  for  a  period  of 
forty-nine  years  and  then  renew  the  lease  indefinitely.  So, 
you  see,  he  can  pass  the  land  on  to  his  children  as  if  it  were 
his  own.     But  he  may  not  sell  it. 

"Every  farmer  receives  about  the  same  amount  of  land, 
except  that  those  having  large  families  get  a  little  more.  For 
one  of  the  principles  of  the  moshav  is  that  no  man  should 
have  more  land  than  he  needs  for  making  a  living.    We  also 
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believe  in  self-labor,  so  we  do  not  hire  workers.  Thus,  we 
have  a  democratic  community  where  there  are  no  rich  or 
poor  and  each  man  has  about  as  much  as  his  neighbor." 

"How  about  the  houses  and  the  livestock?"  Ben  David 
asked.    "To  whom  do  they  belong?" 

"To  the  farmers  and  their  families,"  the  other  replied. 

"The  whole  colony  cooperates  in  many  ways.  We  have 
cooperative  stores  where  we  buy  the  things  we  need.  Our 
farm  products  are  sold  together.  In  matters  of  health, 
education,  and  other  community  needs,  the  colony  works 
together.  Everyone  must  live  up  to  the  rules  which  the 
members  of  the  settlement  make. 

"You  see,"  he  continued,  "in  Palestine  we  have  different 
kinds  of  labor  settlements.  "Besides  the  kvutza  and  the 
moshav,  there  is  the  older  type  of  Jewish  agricultural  vil- 
lage, known  as  a  moshavah,  where  cooperation  is  not  carried 
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on  to  the  same  degree  that  it  is  in  a  moshav,  and  where  the 
people  own  the  land  they  farm." 

Their  host  led  them  on  a  little  tour  around  the  village. 
On  its  land  was  situated  a  farm  school  for  girls,  supported 
by  the  Women's  International  Zionist'  Organization. 

"Nahalal  is  the  center  around  which  other  Jewish  colo- 
nies have  grown  up,"  their  guide  told  them.  "Their  mem- 
bers often  come  here  for  social  activities,  such  as  theater 
entertainments,  lectures,  and  agricultural  celebrations.  We 
have  a  fine  life  here  at  Nahalal."  he  ended  with  a  smile. 

Ain  Harod 

At  last,  the  three  reached  Ain  Harod,  the  kvutza  where 
Ben  David  and  Albert  hoped  to  remain.  Their  friend,  Moshe, 
gave  them  a  hearty  welcome. 

"I  have  arranged  for  you  to  enter  here  as  temporary 
workers,"  he  informed  them,  after  they  had  been  assigned 
to  sleeping  quarters.  "When  you  have  been  here  for  a 
while,  the  group  will  decide  whether  you  have  shown  the 
right  qualities  for  permanent  membership.  But  come,  I 
will  show  you  what  Ain  Harod  is  like. 

"It  is  the  largest  kvutza  in  Palestine,"  Moshe  told  them. 
"Ain  Harod  has  about  seven  hundred  inhabitants.  Of  these, 
four  hundred  are  members.  The  others  are  old  parents  who 
have  been  brought  over  from  Europe,  and  children.  There 
are  also  some  temporary  workers.  We  cultivate  many 
acres  of  land." 

As  Moshe  spoke,  he  led  them  through  some  of  the  build- 
ings, the  children's  house,  the  school,  the  hospital,  and  the 
small  houses  which  were  divided  into  one  and  two  room 
apartments  for  the  married  people. 

Again,  the  three  heard  the  same  story  of  difficult  begin- 
nings, of  the  pioneer  spirit  that  conquered.  "There  was  a 
terrible  struggle  with  poverty,  for  the  neglected  soil  of  the 
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Emek  had  to  be  made  fertile,  and  did  not  yield  harvest  for  a 
long  time.  I  was  not  here  in  those  days  of  1920  when  Ain 
Harod  was  begun."  Moshe's  tone  was  one  of  regret.  "But 
I  have  heard  much  about  them.  A  group  of  eighty  young 
people  pitched  their  tents  here.  Before  that,  these  men 
and  women  had  worked  on  building  roads.  They  had 
learned  how  to  live  as  a  group  and  to  endure  hardships. 
These  young  people  worked  for  long  hours,  lived  on  bread 
and  tea,  fell  ill  with  malaria.  But  they  were  happy  and  filled 
with  enthusiasm  and  hope.  They  were  redeeming  the  soil  of 
Palestine ! 

"The  land  was  bought  by  the  Jewish  National  Fund,  the 
Keren  Kayemet.  The  materials  which  were  needed  to  begin 
with  came  from  Zionist  funds  too,  from  the  department 
which  is  now  known  as  the  Keren  Hayesod,  the  Jewish  Foun- 
dation Fund. 

"But  come,  there  is  the  bell  for  supper."  He  led  his  guests 
into  a  large,  pleasant  dining  room,  where  they  all  sat  down 
at  one  of  the  long  tables.  The  food  was  very  simple,  but 
wholesome  and  good.     The  dishes  and  cups  were  of  tin. 

The  strangers  were  made  welcome  by  those  around  them. 
The  workers  looked  tired  and  weary  from  their  long  day  in 
the  fields,  in  the  dairy  houses,  on  the  poultry  farms,  or  in 
other  centers  of  activity.   It  was  the  busy  season  of  the  year. 

Later,  however,  when  the  sun  was  setting  and  the  air  be- 
came cooler,  a  stir  of  excitement  could  be  felt.  People  hur- 
ried here  and  there  making  preparations  of  some  kind. 

"We  are  having  a  celebration  in  the  schoolhouse  tonight," 
Moshe  told  his  friends.  "Several  children  are  going  to  enter 
kindergarten  and  others  will  be  promoted  to  a  higher  grade." 

Of  course,  the  three  newcomers  attended  the  celebration. 
The  schoolhouse  was  decorated  with  green  vines  and  leaves. 
Speeches  were  made.  Refreshments  were  served.  The  chil- 
dren who  were  promoted  were  presented  with  simple,  useful 
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gifts,  which  would  belong  to  the  whole  group.  There  was  a 
happy  spirit  in  the  air.  The  parents  forgot  their  fatigue  as 
they  laughed  and  talked  with  their  children. 

"In  the  kvutza  school,  our  children  learn  other  things 
besides  the  usual  school  subjects,"  Moshe  explained.  "They 
learn  to  live  together  according  to  the  ideals  of  our  commu- 
nity. They  receive  training  in  various  kinds  of  physical 
labor.  In  the  school  garden,  the  children  raise  practically  all 
the  vegetables  they  need  for  their  own  use.  In  the  workshops, 
they  learn  handcraft  of  various  kinds.  They  have  tasks 
in  the  children's  house,  taking  turns  for  kitchen  duty  and 
other  work." 

"Just  like  the  children  do  at  Dagania,"  Emil  exclaimed. 

"Every  kuvtza  has  a  school  of  this  type."  Moshe  told 
him,"  where  children  learn  to  work  and  cooperate  through 
real  experiences,  not  just  by  hearing  about  these  ideas  in  a 
classroom. 

"I  am  on  guard  duty  tonight,"  Moshe  continued,  as  they 
were  walking  back  from  the  schoolhouse.  "Would  you  like 
to  watch  with  me  for  a  while?"  The  others  immediately 
agreed. 

Jew  and  Arab1 

• 

Moshe  led  his  friends  to  the  edge  of  a  field  near  the  road. 
They  sat  down  on  a  pile  of  fragrant  hay,  and  Moshe  put  his 
long  shotgun  beside  him.    Above,  the  stars  shone  brilliantly. 

Emil  eyed  the  gun  questioningly.  "Are  you  guarding 
against  Arab  robbers?"  he  asked. 

"Yes,"  Moshe  replied,  "and  against  Arabs  who  might  set 
fire  to  our  fields  or  cause  damage  in  some  other  way." 

"Do  you  think  we  will  ever  be  able  to  solve  the  problem 
of  the  Jews  and  the  Arabs  in  Palestine?"  Albert  asked.  "If 
riots  of  the  Arabs  against  the  Jews  again  break  out  the 
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country's  development  and  progress  will  be  seriously 
hindered." 

"I  am  not  discouraged  about  the  Arab-Jewish  situation." 
Moshe  declared.  "The  two  groups  can,  and  finally  will, 
learn  to  work  together  for  their  own  good." 

"What  do  you  think  the  chief  difficulty  is?"  Ben  David 
asked. 

"There  are  several  sides  to  this  problem,"  Moshe  began, 
"but  the  most  important  is  this:  Most  of  the  Arabs  make 
their  living  by  agriculture.  You  have  seen  their  little  mud 
villages  with  the  fields  surrounding  them.  Very  few  of  these 
peasants,  or  fellaheen,  as  they  are  called,  own  the  land  they 
work  on.  Most  of  it  belongs  to  a  small  number  of  wealthy 
landowners  who  possess  vast  estates,  and  who  generally  live 
outside  of  Palestine  on  the  wealth  which  the  poor  peasants 
make  for  them. 

"The  peasant  must  pay  a  large  part  of  his  earnings  to  the 
landlord  for  rent.  He  must  also  pay  taxes,  provide  food  for 
himself  and  his  family,  and  save  enough  grain  for  sowing. 
His  methods  of  farming  are  primitive  and  so  he  must  rent 
and  cultivate  large  tracts  to  get  enough  for  his  needs.  You 
have  seen  something  of  how  the  Arab  peasant  lives.  Can 
you  imagine  anything  more  wretched  than  his  home  of 
sun-dried  mud,  where  both  the  family  and  the  animals  are 
housed  in  the  winter!  The  fellaheen  are  really  the  serfs 
of  the  wealthy  landowners,  just  as  the  peasants  of  Europe 
once  were  in  the  Middle  Ages." 

"But  why,  then,"  Albert  persisted,  "are  the  Arabs  un- 
friendly to  the  Jews?" 

"The  wealthy  Arab  leaders,"  Moshe  replied,  "have  caused 
much  of  this  unfriendliness.  They  stir  up  the  ignorant 
fellaheen  against  the  Jews.  These  leaders  fear  that  the  Jews, 
with  their  higher  standards  of  living,  will  make  the  fellaheen 
discontented  and  unwilling  to  work  for  so  little.  The  fellaheen 
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see  the  Jews  who  also  work  in  the  fields  live  in  good  homes 
and  enjoy  many  advantages  which  they  do  not  have.  They 
begin  to  wonder  why  they  aren't  as  well  off.  The  wealthy 
Arab  landowners  fear  this  growing  discontent.  They  send 
out  leaders  to  tell  the  fellaheen  that  the  Jews  are  trying  to 
take  their  land  away  and  want  to  rule  Palestine  in  a  way 
that  will  oppress  the  Arabs.  Thus  they  arouse  the  anger  of 
the  ignorant  peasants  against  the  Jews.  In  this  way,  they 
try  to  keep  the  minds  of  the  fellaheen  off  the  real  trouble, 
which  is  the  high  rent  demanded  by  the  landlords." 

"There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk,"  Albert  inter- 
rupted, "about  the  'landless  Arabs'  whose  fields  were  sold 
to  Jewish  purchasers  and  who  now  have  no  way  of  earning 
a  living." 

"That  argument  has  been  definitely  settled,"  Moshe  ex- 
plained. "The  British  government  was  much  concerned 
about  these  'landless  Arabs'  and  recently  made  a  list  of  all 
those  who  had  been  deprived  of  their  soil  by  Jewish  buyers. 
The  Jews,  you  understand,  paid  not  only  the  owners  of  the 
land,  but  also  the  tenants.  In  this  list,  there  were  only 
656  names.  The  government  offered  to  settle  these  Arabs 
on  land  again.  Most  of  them  refused  the  offer  because  they 
could  make  a  better  living  by  getting  employment  from  the 
Jews  in  the  towns  or  in  orange  groves.  And  do  you  know 
what  made  it  possible  for  the  British  government  to  treat 
the  Arabs  so  generously?  There  is  a  heavy  surplus  in 
the  public  treasury  of  this  country  because  of  the  prosperity 
which  the  Jews  have  brought  to  Palestine. 

"In  the  cities,"  Moshe  continued,  "the  Arabs  have  been 
accustomed  to  working  for  such  low  wages  that  they  could 
not  live  decently.  The  Jewish  workmen  had  to  compete 
with  Arab  laborers  who  were  willing  to  work  for  much  less 
than  a  Jewish  family  could  live  on.  The  Jews  saw  that  they 
must  raise  the  living  standards  of  the  Arabs,  in  order  to  pro- 
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tect  themselves.  The  wealthy  Arab  employers  are  very 
angry  at  this  and  try  to  arouse  their  people  against  the  Jews 
by  all  sorts  of  false  ideas.  They  often  appeal  to  the  religious 
feelings  of  the  Arab  workmen  by  telling  them  that  the  Jews 
are  trying  to  deprive  them  of  the  places  sacred  to  Moslems. 
Their  favorite  story  is  that  the  Jews  want  to  seize  the  ground 
where  the  Temple  once  stood,  which  is  now  occupied  by  the 
Mosque  of  Omar. 

"There  is  also,"  Moshe  continued,  "a  group  of  young 
Arabs,  with  some  education,  who  are  filled  with  ambitions 
for  an  Arab  nation  in  Palestine.  They  resent  the  thought 
of  a  Jewish  state.  These  young  people  respond  easily  to 
patriotic  ideas  which  are  aroused  in  them  by  the  leaders." 

"And  yet,"  Ben  David  put  in,  "the  Arabs  have  benefited 
greatly  by  the  presence  of  the  Jews  in  the  country,  as  you 
have  pointed  out.  Since  Palestine  is  being  developed  they 
have  many  more  opportunities  of  getting  work  then  before. 
The  fellaheen  can  sell  their  farm  products  to  the  Jews. 
Health  conditions  have  also  greatly  improved." 

"The  best  proof  we  have  that  Arabs  have  benefited  by 
Jews,"  continued  Moshe,  "is  that  Arab  population  has 
increased  in  the  land,  chiefly  in  the  districts  developed  by 
Jews.  Arabs  from  neighboring  lands  flock  into  Palestine 
to  get  work  and  to  enjoy  other  benefits  of  modern  living 
brought  here  by  the  Jews.  Since  1922,  the  Arab  population 
of  Palestine  has  increased  from  664,000  to  well  over 
1,000,000.  Another  reason  for  this  growth  is  that  fewer 
Arab  babies  die  since  Jews  have  brought  better  medical  care 
and  higher  standards  of  living  into  the  country. 

"Do  you  know  that  the  amount  of  cultivated  land  now  in 
Arab  possession  is  more  than  one-half  times  greater  than  it 
was  in  1922,  and  the  amount  of  money  Arabs  have  invested 
in  industries  is  more  than  four  times  as  large  as  in  that  year? 
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So  you  see,  Arabs  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  suffered 
because  of  Jewish  activities  in  Palestine. 

"That  is  why  I  feel  that  the  Jews  and  Arabs  will  finally 
learn  to  get  along  together,"  Moshe  continued.  "The  Arab 
peasants  will  gradually  understand  that  the  Jews  are  helping 
to  raise  them  out  of  their  wretched  serfdom  to  a  decent  way 
of  living." 

He  paused  and  looked  at  Emil,  who  had  fallen  asleep  on 
the  hay.  "Perhaps  you  had  better  put  the  boy  to  bed.  I 
shouldn't  have  kept  him  up  so  late." 

Cooperation  in  Palestine 

The  next  evening,  Moshe's  friends  again  kept  watch  with 
him  for  part  of  the  time.     They  had  not  yet  begun  their 
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duties  in  the  kvutza  for  they  had  been  told  to  spend  a  few 
days  in  getting  acquainted.  It  was  pleasant  to  sit  out  in 
the  fragrant  fields,  with  the  bright  stars  above  them,  and 
listen  to  the  well-informed  Moshe. 

"One  of  the  most  worthwhile  things  that  is  taking  place  in 
Palestine  today,"  he  told  them,  "is  the  spirit  of  cooperation 
which  the  Jews  are  developing.  The  chief  Jewish  organiza- 
tion in  the  country  now  is  the  General  Federation  of  Jewish 
Labor,  the  Histadrut  Haovdim.  Any  Jew  who  earns  his 
living  through  work  of  any  kind  is  entitled  to  membership. 
The  Histadrut  is  the  largest  organized  group  in  the  country. 
It  has  been  working  together  with  the  Zionist  Organization 
in  establishing  the  cooperative  agricultural  settlements. 

"The  Histadrut  organizes  labor  unions  throughout  the 
country.  But  that  is  only  a  part  of  its  work.  One  of  the 
departments  of  this  large  organization  is  the  Tenuvah,  a 
cooperative  selling  association.  It  was  begun  for  the  purpose 
of  selling  the  farm  products  of  the  kvutzot  and  moshavim. 
Now  other  Jewish  agricultural  settlements  have  become 
members  and  use  its  services.  Tenuvah  fills  a  very  important 
place  in  Jewish  agricultural  life.  It  sells  all  kinds  of  farm 
products  but  specializes  in  dairy  goods.  There  are  numerous 
Tenuvah  shops  in  all  the  cities." 

"Oh,  yes,"  cried  Emil,  "we  often  bought  leben  at  the 
Tenuvah  in  Tel  Aviv." 

"Its  products  have  a  high  reputation  and  are  greatly 
favored  by  the  public,"  Moshe  told  them. 

"Another  important  department  of  the  Histadrut,"  he 
continued,  "is  the  Kupat  Holim,  the  Sick  Benefit  Fund.  It 
was  organized  in  order  to  provide  workers  with  medical  help 
and  financial  assistance  in  times  of  illness.  It  is  a  form  of 
health  insurance.  All  the  members  of  the  Histadrut  pay  fees 
to  this  Fund.  The  Kupat  Holim  also  carries  on  work  in 
sanitation   and   the   prevention   of   disease.      It   maintains 
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hospitals  and  convalescent  homes.  It  has  many  health 
clinics,  infant  welfare  stations,  and  dental  clinics,  most  of 
them  in  small  villages  where  they  are  so  greatly  needed.  The 
Kupat  Holim  has  a  large  share  in  maintaining  good  health 
conditions  in  the  land. 

"The  Histadrut,  as  you  can  see,  carries  on  many  different 
types  of  activities.  It  provides  opportunities  for  education 
among  its  members,  offering  courses  in  Hebrew  and  other 
subjects.  It  conducts  schools  for  children.  It  arranges 
excursions  to  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  promotes 
many  other  activities. 
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"Workers  in  Palestine  have  formed  many  cooperative 
companies  in  different  industries,"  Moshe  went  on. 

"What  do  you  mean  by  a  cooperative  company?"  Emil 
asked  in  a  puzzled  tone. 

"Well,  let  us  take  an  example.  A  group  of  workers  decide 
to  open  a  printing  business.  They  each  put  in  a  certain 
sum  of  money  to  start  the  industry.  They  all  work  in  the 
business  and  share  the  profits  equally.  Such  a  company, 
made  up  of  workers,  is  a  cooperative  company. 

"Do  you  know,"  he  went  on  with  enthusiasm,  "that  there 
are  hundreds  of  cooperative  Jewish  groups  in  Palestine, 
although  the  Jewish  population  in  this  country  is  about  five 
hundred  thousand?" 

"That  surely  is  remarkable,"  Albert  agreed.  "It  was  only 
by  cooperation  that  the  rebuilding  of  Palestine  could  have 
made  such  rapid  progress  in  a  short  time." 

Pioneering  Under  Fire 

One  day,  Ben  David  came  into  the  room  which  he  shared 
with  the  two  brothers.  He  had  some  interesting  news. 
"There  is  going  to  be  a  special  conference  of  delegates  from 
many  of  the  kvutzot  and  moshavim,"  he  told  Albert  and 
Emil.  "I'm  sure  we  could  attend  as  visitors.  We  shall 
meet  Halutzim  from  the  newest  settlements  and  hear  about 
their  experiences." 

"That  would  be  very  exciting,"  Albert  agreed. 

Shortly  after,  delegates  from  all  parts  of  the  land  began 
to  arrive  at  Ain  Harod. 

At  the  business  sessions  of  the  conference,  Ben  David 
and  the  two  brothers  learned  a  great  deal  about  the  coopera- 
tion that  exists  among  the  kvutzot  and  moshavim  all  over 
the  land.  Through  their  larger  organization,  the  kibutz, 
many  forms  of  cooperation  in  buying,  in  selling,  and  in 
unemployment  insurance,  could  be  carried  out  among  the 
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cooperative  agricultural  settlements.  But  most  interesting 
of  all  to  the  newcomers  was  meeting  the  sturdy  young 
Halutzim,  seeing  the  resolute  spirit  in  their  eyes,  and 
hearing  the  thrilling  stories  of  those  who  had  taken  part  in 
extending  the  frontiers  of  Jewish  Palestine  during  the 
troubled  years  since  the  fresh  outbreak  of  the  riots,  from 
April,  1936,  to  September,  1939. 

It  was  after  the  business  sessions,  when  little  groups 
gathered  here  and  there  to  greet  old  friends  and  exchange 
experiences,  that  one  could  best  get  an  understanding  of  the 
heroic  struggle  that  these  pioneers  were  living  through. 

For  the  years  from  1936  to  the  outbreak  of  the  European 
war  in  1939,  occupy  a  special  place  in  the  history  of  Jewish 
achievement  in  Palestine.  Arab  leaders,  hoping  to  stop 
Jewish  progress  in  the  land,  incited  a  reign  of  terror  and 
violence.  Lawless  brigands  carried  on  guerilla  war-fare, 
striking  down  farmers  plowing  in  the  fields  and  peaceful 
citizens  traveling  on  the  highways.  But  the  Jewish  com- 
munity of  Palestine,  the  Yishub,  stood  firm  and  indomitable. 
Although  it  was  increasingly  difficult  to  endure  the  daily 
acts  of  lawlessness  and  bloodshed  at  the  hands  of  Arab 
gangs,  the  Jewish  leaders  of  Palestine  demanded  self- 
restraint  and  a  stern  discipline  of  their  people.  Not  by 
revenge  and  retaliation  could  a  better  understanding  be- 
tween Arab  and  Jew  be  brought  about.  Not  by  following 
the  example  of  Arab  gangsters,  by  throwing  bombs  at 
innocent  victims,  could  the  Jewish  cause  be  made  stronger. 
Such  methods  were  not  in  harmony  with  Jewish  standards 
of  conduct,  the  leaders  warned  their  people.  Acts  of  revenge 
would  aggravate  the  situation  and  lead  to  civil  war.  This 
national  policy  which  guided  the  Yishub,  had  been  definitely 
decided  upon  by  the  organized  leadership  of  Palestine.  It 
met  with  the  support  and  understanding  of  most  of  the 
Jewish  population. 
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But  though  they  would  not  engage  in  acts  of  terrorism, 
the  Jews  were  organized  for  self-defense.  Because  of  their 
terrible  experiences  in  previous  years,  when  Jews  were  com- 
pletely defenseless  in  times  of  Arab  outbreaks,  Jews  have 
learned  the  need  for  self -protection.  A  Jewish  militia  of 
over  ten  thousand  men  was  formed.  They  are  armed  and 
ready  for  service  at  any  time.  Their  duty  is  to  maintain 
peace  in  the  land.  When  disturbances  became  serious,  the 
British  government  officially  called  upon  the  Jewish  militia 
to  aid  the  regular  forces  in  keeping  order  throughout  the 
land. 

This  Jewish  self-defense  group,  known  as  the  Haganah, 
forms  an  ever-alert  guard  to  defend  Jewish  life  and  property. 
It  was  largely  the  presence  of  the  Haganah  that  prevented 
Arab  outbreaks  in  the  recent  disturbed  period  from  being 
more  disastrous  than  it  was.  The  Jewish  militia  is  divided 
into  three  classes — the  active  list,  whose  numbers  depend 
upon  the  degree  of  disturbance  in  the  land,  the  A  reserves, 
who  have  taken  an  oath  to  appear  for  duty  within  twelve 
hours  after  they  are  called,  and  the  B  group,  used  for  further 
emergencies. 

The  Jewish  militia-man  is  known  by  his  simple  uniform 
which  consists  of  khaki  shorts,  khaki  shirt,  gray  fur  hat,  and 
the  bandolier  with  ammunition.  He  is  a  trained  marksman, 
ready  and  eager  to  defend  his  people  and  their  hard-won 
accomplishments  in  the  land.  The  faithful  Jewish  watchmen 
who  are  on  duty  at  night  in  outlying  districts  of  towns  and 
villages,  at  railroad  stations,  and  on  lonely  roads,  guarding 
against  sabotage  and  ambuscade  attacks  by  Arabs,  are 
peaceful  citizens  during  the  day,  pursuing  their  daily  tasks 
in  field  and  shop,  as  bank  clerk  or  school  teacher.  Active 
members  of  the  militia  accompany  every  new  settlement 
that  is  established  on  territory  some  distance  from  other 
Jewish  communities.    True  to  the  ideals  of  Jewish  Palestine, 
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the  Jewish  militia,  or  Haganah,  engages  in  no  guerilla  war- 
fare or  acts  of  revenge,  but  serves  only  as  a  defense  group, 
protecting  Jewish  communities  with  courage  and  determina- 
tion. 

During  the  three  years  of  violence,  the  Jews  did  not 
abandon  one  outlying  colony.  While  the  Arabs  were  trying 
to  terrorize  them  and  stop  their  progress,  the  Jews  went 
ahead  with  their  plans  with  more  determination,  with  greater 
activity  than  before.  The  Jewish  answer  to  violence  was 
the  establishment  of  new  colonies,  many  of  them  on  the 
frontiers  of  the  land,  where  no  Jewish  settlements  had 
penetrated  before.  To  the  challenge  of  bombs  thrown  from 
ambuscade  and  knifings  in  the  dark,  they  replied  by  working 
with  the  spade  and  the  plough,  and  by  organized  guard  for 
defense.  The  task  of  redeeming  Palestine  would  and  must 
go  on.  Many  Jewish  lives  were  sacrificed,  but  the  Jewish 
spirit  never  wavered  from  its  goal. 

This  spirit  of  quiet  courage  and  determination  was 
quickly  felt  by  the  newcomers  at  Ain  Harod,  although  the 
Halutzim  who  gathered  there  put  on  no  air  of  being  heroes. 
To  them  it  was  a  matter  of  every-day  duty  and  they  laughed 
and  joked  as  they  exchanged  stories  of  their  first  days  in 
the  new  settlements  that  had  been  established  during  the 
period  of  unrest. 

Emil  was  particularly  thrilled  as  he  listened  to  several 
young  Halutzim  from  Hanita.  Situated  at  the  northwestern 
boundary  of  Palestine,  Hanita  is  one  of  the  lonely  outposts 
of  Jewish  civilization.  When  the  call  for  volunteers  to  settle 
Hanita  had  been  issued,  so  many  responded  that  a  large 
number  had  to  be  turned  down. 

"I'll  never  forget  our  first  days  there,"  one  young  man 
was  saying. 

"We  pitched  our  tents  and  dug  up  protective  ramparts. 
Then  we  started  work  on  a  road  which  would  connect  us 
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with  the  main  highway.  On  the  very  first  day  we  were 
attacked.  Most  of  us  were  outside  the  defense  posts  when 
it  happened.  We  dropped  on  our  stomachs  and  under  a  rain 
of  bullets  we  crawled  back  over  the  stony  ground.  During 
the  night  there  was  another  attack — a  barrage  of  about 
three  hundred  shots  must  have  been  fired  at  us.  We  were 
able  to  defend  ourselves,  but  we  lost  two  brave  and  loyal 
comrades. 

"The  first  four  nights  we  slept  without  removing  our 
clothes.  And  how  we  slept!"  The  young  Halutz  smiled 
at  the  thought.  "Eight  men  in  each  tent  stretched  across 
four  mattresses." 

"How  many  men  went  up  to  Hanita?"  Ben  David  asked. 

"A  hundred  and  fifty,"  was  the  reply.  "Sixty  of  them 
were  supernumerary  constables  of  the  Jewish  defense  group. 
They  remained  for  three  days,  until  our  defense  palisades 
were  built.  At  first,  we  followed  an  almost  military  program. 
We  had  drills  three  times  a  day  and  guards  were  appointed 
for  various  posts  and  the  duties  for  the  day  were  assigned. 

"We  began  to  plow  and  build  very  soon.  It  is  a  great 
experience  to  see  a  new  settlement  growing  up  in  what 
was  a  barren  waste  and  to  know  that  another  bit  of  land 
is  being  redeemed." 

"Hanita  is  so  beautifully  situated,"  another  Halutz  added. 
"It  lies  in  the  Lebanon  hills,  not  far  from  the  Mediterranean 
Sea." 

"One  of  our  group  who  has  already  given  his  life  for 
Hanita,"  his  comrade  added  sadly,  "was  Ephraim  Tyktin,  a 
young  Jew  from  New  York,  who  was  killed  in  defending 
his  post." 

"I  must  tell  you  of  an  interesting  thing  that  happened 
right  at  the  start,"  another  went  on.  "We  had  hardly  begun 
to  dig  our  first  trench  when  one  of  the  men  struck  something 
hard  with  his  spade.    He  found  it  to  be  a  stone  with  a  very 
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ancient  Hebrew  inscription  on  it.  For  thousands  of  years 
it  had  been  lying  there,  probably  since  the  time  when  our 
ancestors  inhabited  the  land.  Was  it  waiting  for  us,  the 
modern  sons  of  Israel,  to  bring  it  to  light  again!" 

"Now  that  we've  heard  about  a  new  settlement  on  our 
northern  border,  I  think  we  ought  to  hear  about  one  on  our 
southern  frontier,"  one  of  the  members  in  the  group  sug- 
gested. "Shlomo,  you're  from  Negba.  Tell  us  about  your 
first  days  there." 

"Yes,  Shlomo,  do,"  the  others  chimed  in. 

So,  Shlomo,  a  serious  young  man  of  about  twenty-five, 
with  a  fine,  intelligent  face,  gave  his  account  of  the  settlement 
of  Negba. 

"As  you  know,  our  kvutza  is  located  on  the  edge  of  the 
Negev,  the  desert-like  region  in  the  south  of  Palestine.  But 
you  must  remember  that  in  ancient  times,  it  was  not  as 
barren  as  it  is  today.    Then,  the  Edomites  and  the  Amalekites 
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lived  there  and  the  land  supported  many  towns  and  villages. 
We  can  see  many  remains  of  these  ancient  sites. 

"The  settlement  of  Negba  in  June,  1939,  was  a  pretty 
dangerous  adventure.  All  preparations  for  the  departure 
had  to  be  made  under  cover  of  night." 

"Why?"  Emil  ventured  to  ask. 

"Because  at  this  time,  the  government  was  trying  to 
restrict  Jewish  building  in  an  effort  to  satisfy  the  Arabs. 
We  went  without  official  permission  or  protection." 

"But  you  were  building  on  your  own  land,  weren't  you?" 
This  time  it  was  Albert  who  asked. 

"Surely."  The  other  stared  at  him  in  surprise.  "The 
Jews  buy  and  pay  for  every  bit  of  land  we  own  in  Palestine — 
Negba  was  to  be  built  on  territory  bought  by  the  Jewish 
National  Fund.  But  as  with  so  many  of  the  other  settle- 
ments put  up  since  1936,  we  had  to  work  under  cover  of  the 
night  for  fear  the  government  officials  would  try  to  stop  us. 

"Preparations  were  made  at  Beer  Tuvia,  the  Jewish  vil- 
lage closest  to  the  new  location.  Outwardly,  there  was  not 
much  sign  that  anything  unusual  was  going  on.  Men  came 
in  from  nearby  settlements  to  help  us,  from  Givat  Brenner, 
and  Na'an,  and  Rehobot.  Slowly,  quietly,  each  car  drove 
toward  a  hidden  courtyard  in  the  center  of  the  village.  The 
barracks  were  standing  there,  without  doors  or  windows, 
ready  to  be  transported  to  the  new  site  and  erected.  The 
watch  tower,  lying  on  its  side,  was  also  completed.  Large 
portions  of  the  fence,  ready  to  be  nailed  together,  the  tin 
walls  of  the  shower-room,  all  were  prepared.  Everyone 
went  about,  busy  at  his  tasks,  silent,  anxious,  yet  with  an 
undercurrent  of  eagerness  and  excitement.  Every  few  minutes 
a  truck  drew  up,  a  large  group  of  men  lifted  a  part  of  the 
barrack  or  fence  on  it,  and  it  moved  off  to  join  the  long  line 
of  waiting  machines  on  the  road,  and  the  next  car  moved 
up  and  was  loaded. 
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"Through  many  experiences  we  had  learned  just  how  to 
go  about  this  business  of  putting  up  a  new  settlement  in  just 
one  day.  And  so  now,  everybody  worked  efficiently,  without 
hesitation,  without  confusion.  A  word,  a  command,  a  signal, 
alone  were  necessary  for  the  work  to  proceed. 

"At  two  o'clock  that  night,  the  command  to  start  was 
given.  No  one  had  slept  after  that  day  of  hard  labor,  and 
all  were  on  hand  when  the  time  to  start  came.  The  night 
was  very  dark.  Men  were  silent  shadows  slipping  about  to 
make  the  last  few  preparations.  We  had  been  divided  into 
squads  earlier,  and  now,  one  group  after  another  departed 
and  was  swallowed  up  in  the  darkness.  Some  went  ahead 
to  test  out  the  roads,  others  were  to  stand  on  guard  while  the 
caravan  of  automobiles  moved  along.  There  were  huge 
lorries,  buses,  and  many  small  automobiles,  about  forty  in 
all,  I  guess. 

"When  the  word  of  command  was  given,  the  headlights 
were  turned  on  and  the  motors  started.  The  caravan  of 
automobiles,  each  lighting  up  the  other,  was  a  moving  ribbon 
of  light  through  the  darkness.  There  was  no  road  worthy 
of  the  name,  only  a  track  made  by  camels  and  flocks  of 
sheep.  Often  we  had  to  stop  when  a  car  got  into  difficulty. 
Shadowy  figures  found  out  the  trouble,  corrected  it,  and  at 
the  sound  of  a  whistle,  the  caravan  moved  on. 

"It  was  almost  funny,"  Shlomo  said  with  a  smile,  "when 
we  had  to  pass  through  an  Arab  village.  Not  a  sign  of  life 
was  seen  or  heard  from  any  of  the  mud  houses.  The  in- 
habitants were  probably  too  startled  and  scared  to  show 
themselves. 

"We  arrived  at  four  in  the  morning.  The  machines  formed 
a  square  in  the  broad  field.  The  dawn  was  just  beginning  to 
break  when  we  started  to  put  up  the  camp. 

"You  know  how  we  go  about  it.  First  we  put  up  the 
stockade,  a  defense  wall  which  surrounds  the  other  buildings. 
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It  is  made  of  crushed  rock  poured  between  wooden  walls, 
over  which  barbed  wire  is  placed.  Then  comes  the  tall 
watch-tower  with  its  signal  light,  and  the  connecting  of  the 
electric  wires.  The  tower  is  placed  in  the  center  and  the 
barracks  are  built  around  it.  Tents  are  put  up,  the  dining- 
room,  and  the  shower-room  are  erected. 

"With  so  many  to  help,  we  made  rapid  progress.  By  about 
ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  settlement  was  complete. 
Imagine  the  astonishment  of  the  Arabs  when  they  saw  an 
established  colony  on  a  spot  where  the  day  before  there  had 
been  only  an  empty  field." 

"It's  thrilling,"  Ben  David  whispered  to  Albert.  "I 
wonder  how  soon  I'll  be  able  to  take  part  in  such  an  experi- 
ence myself." 
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"In  the  late  afternoon,"  Shlomo  went  on,  "after  we  had 
celebrated  the  establishment  of  a  new  colony  and  given  it  the 
name,  Negba,  our  guests  left  us.  Their  hearts  were  uneasy, 
for  we  were  surrounded  by  Arab  villages  and  were  far  from 
any  other  Jewish  settlement. 

"Just  a  week  later,  we  had  our  first  attack.  But  we  were 
able  to  hold  our  own.  To  our  worried  friends  we  flagged 
the  signal  that  all  was  well  at  Negba." 

There  were  other  thrilling  tales  of  pioneering  under  fire 
by  some  who  had  taken  part  in  building  the  new  colonies 
in  the  Beisan  region,  a  district  east  of  the  Emek.  Up  to 
1936,  there  had  not  been  a  single  Jewish  colony  in  that 
territory.  In  the  most  difficult  years,  under  armed  guard,  a 
new  chain  of  colonies  in  the  Beisan  sent  out  their  signal 
lights  over  the  hills  of  Ephraim  and  Galilee. 

One  of  the  men  who  had  helped  to  build  the  colony  of 
Dafne,  near  the  northeastern  frontier,  told  of  his  experi- 
ences. "The  location  is  a  beautiful  one,"  he  began.  "Close 
to  the  hills  of  the  Syrian  frontier,  at  the  foot  of  the  snow- 
capped Mount  Hermon,  the  setting  is  one  of  rare  beauty. 
The  establishment  of  this  colony  in  May,  1939,  was  a  his- 
toric event  for  it  opened  up  a  new  stretch  of  territory,  the 
region  of  Dan,  to  Jewish  settlement.  Now  the  rich  and  fruit- 
ful region  of  the  northern  valley,  stretching  from  Mount 
Hermon  to  the  marshes  of  the  Huleh,  would  be  accessible  to 
Jewish  settlers.  For  many  years,  only  the  veterans  of  upper 
Galilee  had  kept  their  lonely  post  in  this  land. 

"In  this  rich  valley,"  the  young  man  continued,  "there  are 
at  present  only  a  few  scattered  tribes  of  poor  Bedouins  who 
have  no  means  of  developing  the  natural  resources  of  the 
land." 

"Isn't  Dafne  the  first  settlement  established  by  the  Kfar 
Ussishkin  Fund?"  someone  asked. 

"Yes,"  the  other  replied.     "Some  years  ago  the  Zionist 
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Organization  decided  to  honor  Menahem  Ussishkin,  the 
president  of  the  Jewish  National  Fund,  who  has  given  so 
many  years  of  devoted  service  to  the  work.  A  special  fund 
in  his  name  was  started  and  people  responded  warmly.  The 
money  is  now  being  used  to  redeem  land  in  the  northern 
district  where  a  chain  of  settlements  is  being  started.  On  the 
very  next  day  after  Dafne  was  founded,  another  colony, 
even  closer  to  the  northeastern  frontier,  at  Hans  Dweir, 
was  set  up." 

"You  haven't  described  how  you  helped  to  establish 
Dafne,"  some  one  reminded  him. 

"Oh  yes.  We  started  from  Kfar  Giladi,  the  nearest  Jewish 
settlement.  In  the  great  motor  caravan  with  its  lorries, 
buses,  and  small  cars,  were  the  watch-tower,  the  huts,  and 
the  walls,  ready  to  be  put  up.  Tractors,  ploughs,  and  other 
equipment  were  a  part  of  the  moving  chain.  The  road  had  to 
be  prepared  in  advance  for  this  event,  for  bridges  had  to  be 
repaired  and  some  new  ones  hastily  constructed,  for  there 
are  many  brooks  and  small  streams  in  this  territory. 

"We  started  in  the  early  hours  of  the  morning  and  by 
noon  the  settlement  was  erected.  The  Arabs  were  amazed 
at  what  seemed  like  a  miracle  to  them.  A  number  of  them 
came  over  to  welcome  us. 

"But  in  the  late  afternoon,  when  most  of  us  departed, 
and  only  the  new  settlers  were  left  behind,  they  must  have 
had  a  lonely  feeling  as  they  surveyed  their  small  camp  in 
the  midst  of  lonely  stretches  of  desolate  land  where  hostile 
Arabs  might  attack  at  any  moment. 

"But  the  very  next  night,  the  new  settlers  were  not  so 
lonely.  For  a  new  colony  had  sprung  up  close  by,  at  Hans 
Dweir,  and  the  beacon  lights  from  the  two  watch-towers 
sent  encouraging  greetings  to  each  other  and  to  the  watch- 
ful guardians  at  Tel  Hai  and  Giladi." 

There  was  a  thrilling  story,  quietly  and  modestly  told,  by 
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one  young  man  from  the  colony  of  Tiriat  Zvi,  which  had 
been  established  in  the  new  territory  of  the  Beisan  Valley, 
in  June,  1937.  It  was  a  Mizrachi  settlement,  made  up  of 
Orthodox  Jews,  whose  young  men  were  more  accustomed  to 
study  than  to  fight.  But  when  Tiriat  Zvi  was  attacked  and 
surrounded  by  thirty  Arabs,  these  young  men  put  up  a 
heroic  resistance.  "The  attackers  hurled  bombs  at  us  in  ad- 
dition to  gun-fire,"  the  youth  relating  the  experience  said. 
"We  rushed  to  our  posts  of  defense  and  fired  rockets  to 
summon  help  from  Ain  Harod  and  Bet  Alpha.  Our  search- 
light was  smashed.  We  were  under  steady  fire  for  three 
and  a  half  hours.  When  reinforcements  came,  the  Arabs 
scattered." 
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"It  was  a  splendid  defense,"  one  of  the  men  from  Ain 
Harod  added  warmly.  "The  regular  British  military  offi- 
cials praised  those  who  took  part  for  the  great  courage  they 
showed." 

Ben  David  was  especially  interested  in  meeting  an  enthu- 
siastic American  Halutz  from  the  kvutza,  Ain  Hashofet, 
Well  of  the  Judge,  named  after  Justice  Brandeis.  About 
half  the  members  of  this  kvutza  are  from  the  United  States. 
Ain  Hashofet  is  located  in  Samaria,  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  Emek.  "It  is  a  beautiful  location,"  the  young  Halutz 
told  Ben  David,  one  afternoon  when  they  were  chatting  to- 
gether, while  Emil  listened  eagerly.  "We  are  surrounded  by 
the  mountains  of  Ephraim  and  Galilee.  In  the  distance 
rises  Mount  Tabor,  and  beyond,  the  snow-capped  peak  of 
Mount  Hermon.  "Our  first  winter  at  Ain  Hashofet,  how- 
ever, is  one  which  I  and  my  comrades  will  never  forget. 
Around  us  was  a  desolate  wasteland — stony  fields  which  we 
were  to  convert  into  fruitful  vineyards  and  forests.  That 
was  what  we  came  to  do.  But  we  seemed  so  cut  off  from  the 
rest  of  the  world,  those  first  months.  When  the  rains  came, 
the  dirt  roads  were  impassable  for  days  at  a  time.  Behind 
those  barren  hills,  hostile  Arab  bands  might  be,  and,  at 
times,  were,  concealed.  We,  too,  have  had  our  taste  of 
Arab  warfare.  Three  of  our  comrades  gave  their  lives  for 
Ain  Hashofet."  His  young  voice  saddened  for  a  moment, 
then  brightened  as  he  went  on.  "But  you  should  see  our 
kuvtza  now.  There  are  green  fields  around  us.  There  are 
young  fruit  trees  in  the  orchard.  There  are  young  saplings 
in  the  newly-planted  forest.  There  are  fields  of  grain,  and 
vineyards,  and  vegetable  gardens.  We  have  a  fine  herd  of 
goats,  too,  which  graze  upon  the  hillsides.  Cheese  made 
from  goats'  milk  is  pretty  good,  you  know.  Our  kvutza  is 
making  progress,  all  right.  And  this  had  to  be  done  while 
our  kvutza  was  like  an  armed  camp,  with  trenches,  with  a 
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barbed  wire  fence,  with  look-out  towers,  with  defense  al- 
coves lined  with  sand  bags.  In  addition  to  the  men  who 
work  in  the  fields,  we  have  an  armed  guard  on  duty.  But 
we  are  happy  at  Ain  Hashofet,  for  we  are  accomplishing 
what  we  came  to  do.  And  our  kvutza  has  grown  from  thirty 
to  more  than  a  hundred." 

"When  did  you  start  your  settlement?"  asked  Ben  David. 

"We  occupied  it  on  July  4,  1937,"  the  other  replied. 
"Isn't  that  a  fitting  date  for  an  American  kvutza?  We  were 
establishing  our  independent  life  on  the  soil  and  at  the  same 
time,  helping  our  people  to  an  independent  existence  as  a 
nation. 

"Justice  Brandeis,  our  godfather,  takes  a  great  interest 
in  the  colony.  He  writes  to  us  frequently  and  asks  many 
questions  about  the  children  of  the  kvutza,  about  the  prog- 
ress we  are  making  in  the  fields,  about  our  livestock,  and 
so  forth.  The  last  time,  he  wanted  to  know  how  many  cows 
we  had.  He  is  a  real  godfather  to  us,"  the  young  Halutz 
concluded. 

Emil  never  wearied  of  hearing  these  stories  of  pioneering 
which  were  taking  place  in  his  own  lifetime — stories  which 
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would  be  related  from  father  to  son  for  many  generations. 
During  the  three  years  from  1936  to  1939,  when  Arab  ter- 
rorism and  violence  raged,  the  Jews  of  Palestine  founded 
more  than  fifty  new  colonies,  many  of  them  in  lonely  out- 
posts of  the  land.  This  was  the  answer  of  Jewish  Palestine 
to  Arab  violence.  And  now  the  Arabs  are  realizing  that  the 
Jewish  homeland  cannot  be  destroyed  and  that  they  must 
learn  how  to  live  peacefully  with  the  Jews. 

At  Ben  Shemen 

After  a  visit  of  about  a  week,  Emil  parted  somewhat 
sadly  from  his  brother  and  friends  at  Ain  Harod.  One  of 
the  men  who  was  traveling  to  Tel  Aviv  took  the  boy  under 
his  care.  A  teacher  from  Ben  Shemen  met  Emil  and  took 
him  to  the  Children's  Village. 

Emil  soon  grew  accustomed  to  his  new  life  and  was  very 
happy.  He  made  friends  rapidly  and  enjoyed  having  so 
many  companions.  It  seemed  as  if  something  interesting 
was  always  happening  at  Ben  Shemen.  The  days  were  so 
crowded  with  work  and  fun  that  they  passed  quickly.  Emil 
liked  the  courses  in  agriculture  and  nature  study  particu- 
larly. He  was  planning  to  be  a  farmer  in  Eretz  Yisrael.  He 
and  the  other  German  children  sometimes  spoke  of  their 
former  home,  but  not  with  any  feelings  of  regret.  Palestine 
had  given  them  a  better  home. 

Jewish  Festivals  in  Palestine 

Jewish  life  in  Palestine  brought  with  it  many  things  that 
were  new  and  interesting  to  the  little  boy  from  Germany. 
He  especially  enjoyed  the  Jewish  festivals,  a  number  of 
which  were  celebrated  in  a  new  spirit  and  often  with  added 
ceremonies.  He  found,  also,  that  there  were  a  number  of 
new  holidays  which  had  grown  up  in  Palestine. 
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Emil  had  come  to  Ben  Shemen  just  a  short  time  before 
Pesach,  but  his  brother  and  Ben  David  had  promised  that  he 
would  spend  this  holiday  together  with  them  at  Ain  Harod. 
It  was  this  thought  of  an  early  reunion  that  had  made  the 
parting  with  Albert  easier.  The  day  before  Pesach,  Emil 
made  the  trip  back  to  the  Emek  and  was  very  happy  to  be 
with  his  brother  and  friend  again. 

Never  before  had  Emil  attended  such  a  thrilling  Seder, 
with  so  many  people  taking  part.  He  was  especially  inter- 
ested in  the  Haggadah  which  the  children  of  Ain  Harod  had 
written  themselves  and  beautifully  illustrated.  It  told,  not 
only  of  the  Exodus  from  Egypt,  but  also  of  the  new  Exodus 
of  Jews  in  modern  times  from  lands  of  oppression  to  Pales- 
tine. 

Emil  was  very  much  interested  in  the  ancient  ceremony, 
The  Bringing  of  the  Omer,  which  had  been  revived  at  Ain 
Harod.  The  word  omer  refers  to  a  utensil  in  which  grain 
was  measured  in  ancient  times.  In  those  far  off  days,  the 
Jewish  farmers  of  Palestine  had  brought  their  first  sheaves 
of  the  newly  gathered  grain  as  an  offering  to  the  Temple. 
And  now,  in  the  new  Palestine,  the  children  of  those  who 
were  making  the  ancient  land  fertile  again,  performed  the 
ceremony  of  the  Bringing  of  the  Omer  once  more.  The 
people  of  Ain  Harod  and  many  visitors  gathered  for  the 
occasion.  While  music  played,  a  procession  of  children 
walked  two  by  two  up  the  aisle  of  the  large  hall,  each  car- 
rying a  sheaf  of  freshly  cut  grain.  Several  other  children 
stood  at  the  head  of  the  room  and  received  the  offering,  ask- 
ing, "What  is  this  omer  in  your  hand?" 

The  others  chanted  in  reply,  "The  blessing  of  toil  and 
labor;  an  omer  of  new  grain."  Following  this,  they  per- 
formed the  Omer  Dance. 

"Next  year,  I'd  like  to  see  how  Pesach  is  celebrated  in 
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Jerusalem,"  Ben  David  remarked  later,  as  a  group  of  friends 
sat  outdoors. 

"I  was  there  last  year,"  Aaron,  a  young  Halutz,  told  them. 
"Jerusalem  is  delightful  in  April.  The  rains  are  over,  the 
trees  are  in  bloom,  the  air  is  pleasantly  warm.  And  from 
all  over  the  country  people  come  to  Jerusalem  for  Pesach, 
just  as  our  ancestors  used  to  do  in  the  days  when  the  Temple 
was  standing.  In  many  communities,  the  people  hold  a  large 
Seder  together.  Afterwards,  there  is  much  promenading 
through  the  streets,  which  are  flooded  with  moonlight.  And, 
of  course,  the  young  people  enjoy  singing  as  they  stroll 
along  in  groups." 

"It  sounds  delightful,"  Ben  David  agreed. 

Soon  Emil  was  back  at  Ben  Shemen  and  was  happily  oc- 
cupied with  the  daily  events  of  the  school.  He  was  not  sorry, 
however,  when  another  holiday  came  along,  Lag  Bo-Omer, 
which  occurs  in  the  period  between  Pesach  and  Shovuos. 
Emil  learned  many  things  about  this  interesting  holiday.  It 
is  associated  with  the  memory  of  Rabbi  Akiba  and  his  dis- 
ciples, in  the  days  of  the  Bar  Cochba  Rebellion,  about  165 
C.E.  It  was  then  that  the  Jews  made  their  last  desperate 
effort  to  regain  their  freedom  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
Roman  government.  The  great  Akiba  and  many  of  his  fol- 
lowers were  put  to  death  by  the  Romans  because  they  re- 
fused to  obey  the  Roman  decree  to  stop  teaching  the  Torah. 
The  period  from  Pesach  to  Shovuos  is  observed  as  a  time  of 
mourning  for  them.  It  is  customary  for  Jews  not  to  hold 
weddings  or  other  special  celebrations  during  this  period, 
except  on  Lag  Bo-Omer,  which  is  the  one  day  of  rejoicing 
permitted.  For,  according  to  legend,  there  is  another  reason 
why  this  period  except  Lag  Bo-Omer  is  observed  as  a  time 
of  mourning.  It  is  said  that  during  these  weeks  a  terrible 
epidemic  broke  out  among  the  disciples  of  Rabbi  Akiba, 
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killing  them  in  great  numbers.  Suddenly,  on  Lag  Bo-Omer 
the  epidemic  stopped. 

The  memory  of  another  hero  of  that  age,  Simeon  bar 
Yohai,  receives  special  honor  in  Palestine  on  Lag  Bo-Omer. 
He  was  one  of  the  great  scholars  who  lived  at  the  time  of 
the  Bar  Cochba  Rebellion.  Simeon  bar  Yohai  saved  his  life 
by  escaping  from  the  Romans  and  finding  refuge  in  the  hills 
of  Galilee,  where  he  lived  hidden  in  a  cave  at  Meron,  a 
tiny  village  near  Safed.  There  is  a  legend  that  he  wrote  the 
Zohar,  a  holy  book,  while  living  there,  and  that  he  died  on 
Lag  Bo-Omer.  Every  year  a  great  celebration  is  held  at 
Meron  on  Lag  Bo-Omer  in  honor  of  this  famous  scholar. 
Emil  heard  all  about  it  in  a  letter  from  Ben  David,  who 
was  sure  to  be  on  the  spot  when  anything  interesting  was 
happening.  He  described  how  a  large  bonfire  was  lighted 
near  Bar  Yohai's  tomb.  Around  the  fire  gathered  many  pious 
Hasidim,  who  danced  and  sang  to  honor  their  great  leader. 
All  night  long  the  celebration  continued,  until  the  dawn 
broke  over  the  mountains  lighting  up  the  scene  with  glo- 
rious colors. 

The  children  at  Ben  Shemen  had  a  field  day  and  picnic 
on  Lag  Bo-Omer.  This  was  the  custom  among  school  chil- 
dren all  over  the  country,  Emil  learned.  In  the  evening,  a 
bonfire  was  lit  and  the  boys  and  girls  of  Ben  Shemen  gath- 
ered around  it  and  heard  stories  about  the  great  heroes  and 
scholars  who  had  lived  in  the  time  of  Bar  Cochba. 

Emil  looked  forward  eagerly  to  the  next  holiday,  the  fes- 
tival of  Shovuos.  For  some  time  in  advance  the  children  had 
been  holding  meetings  at  which  they  discussed  their  plans 
for  the  celebration  of  this  important  holiday.  Emil  gladly 
volunteered  to  be  one  of  the  committee  responsible  for  dec- 
orating the  various  buildings  of  Ben  Shemen  with  flowers 
and  green  branches.  In  ancient  Biblical  days,  the  Jewish 
farmers  of  Palestine  used  to  journey  to  the  Temple  in  Jeru- 
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salem  to  lay  their  first  fruits  upon  the  altar.  Now,  in  Pales- 
tine, Shovuos  has  again  become  a  Festival  of  First  Fruits, 
known  in  Hebrew  was  Hag  Habikkurim.  The  Jewish  farmers 
bring  their  products  of  the  soil  as  an  offering  to  the  Jewish 
National  Fund.  These  products  are  sold  and  the  money  is 
used  to  redeem  more  land  for  the  Jewish  people.  The  chil- 
dren of  Ben  Shemen  were  going  to  take  part  in  the  cere- 
mony of  Habikkurim.  When  the  day  came,  they  carefully 
selected  the  best  fruits,  vegetables,  and  eggs  which  their 
farm  and  dairy  yielded.  These  were  attractively  arranged 
in  large  baskets.  Then  the  children,  dressed  in  costumes  of 
ancient  Biblical  days,  journeyed  to  Tel  Aviv,  one  of  the 
centers  where  the  ceremony  of  giving  the  first  fruits  was  held. 
Many  people  from  the  surrounding  colonies  flocked  to  Tel 
Aviv  for  this  occasion.  There  was  a  parade  of  gaily  dec- 
orated automobiles,  trucks  and  wagons  laden  with  offerings. 
Tel  Aviv  was  in  a  holiday  mood  and  crowds  of  people 
thronged  the  streets. 

The  children  from  Ben  Shemen  formed  part  of  the  pa- 
rade to  the  open  square  where  a  large  platform  had  been  set 
up.  It  was  beautifully  decorated  with  flowers  and  green 
branches.  On  the  platform  were  seated  the  leaders  of  the 
city  and  officials  of  the  Jewish  National  Fund.  Some  one  led 
the  entire  assembly  in  the  singing  of  songs.  These  songs 
expressed  the  joy  of  a  nation  reborn  and  the  determination 
of  the  people  of  Israel  to  live  and  to  labor,  and  to  continue 
with  the  task  of  rebuilding  and  re-creating  the  land  of  their 
fathers.  Then  representatives  from  each  of  the  nearby 
colonies  came  forward  and  presented  their  offerings.  An 
official  of  the  Jewish  National  Fund  received  these.  The 
gifts  were  then  offered  for  sale  and  the  money  became  a 
part  of  the  Jewish  National  Fund.  After  this  part  of  the 
ceremony,  a  group  of  children  from  Tel  Aviv  gave  a  play 
dealing  with  the  Biblical  story  of  Ruth.    There  was  more 
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spirited  singing  and  the  dancing  of  the  Horah  before  the 
happy  occasion  ended.  As  Emil  journeyed  howeward  with 
the  other  children  of  Ben  Shemen,  he  felt  that  he  had  never 
known  before  what  a  beautiful  festival  Shovuos  was  and  how 
much  meaning  it  had. 

Several  days  later,  Emil  received  an  enthusiastic  letter 
from  his  brother  Albert  describing  how  the  Festival  of  First 
Fruits  had  been  celebrated  in  the  Emek.  The  farmers  of 
the  Jezreel  Valley  had  gathered  at  Ain  Harod  and  pre- 
sented their  offerings  there.  The  children,  carrying  flowers 
and  singing  songs,  had  a  large  part  in  the  festivities. 

But  it  is  at  Haifa  that  the  largest  Shovuos  celebration 
of  the  land  is  held.  Just  as  Tel  Aviv  is  famous  for  its  Purim 
carnival  and  Jerusalem  is  the  center  of  the  Passover  pilgrim- 
ages, so  Haifa  is  known  for  its  celebration  of  Hag  Habik- 
kurim.  Emil  heard  all  about  it  in  a  letter  from  Ben  David, 
who  had  gone  to  Haifa  for  Shovuos.  There,  in  a  large  open- 
air  theater,  a  great  pageant  was  held,  showing  how  the  first 
fruits  were  brought  to  the  Temple  in  Biblical  days.  Ben 
David  described  the  stream  of  vehicles  that  rolled  through 
the  main  streets  of  the  Hadar  Hacarmel  on  the  way  to  the 
ceremony.  The  automobiles,  trucks,  wagons,  and  even  bicy- 
cles, were  decorated  with  wreaths  and  flowers.  Many  had 
large  posters  on  which  were  inscribed  some  quotation  from 
the  Bible  or  Talmud.  The  children  paraded  through  the 
streets  singing  songs.  They  were  dressed  in  white  and  wore 
green  wreaths  upon  their  heads. 

The  ceremony  in  the  huge  open-air  theater  had  been  a 
thrilling  one,  Ben  David  wrote.  He,  too,  understood  better 
what  the  ancient  festival  of  Shovuos  meant  to  the  new 
Jewish  farmers  of  Palestine. 

As  the  months  rolled  swiftly  by,  Emil  looked  forward  to 
each  holiday  of  the  year,  always  wondering  what  new  and 
happy  experiences  it  would  hold  for  him. 
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During  the  summer  there  were  two  holidays  which  were 
entirely  new  to  Emil,  Herzl  Day  and  Bialik  Day,  one  coming 
right  after  the  other.  The  first  was  a  memorial  anniversary 
in  honor  of  the  founder  of  modern  Zionism,  and  the  other 
was  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  the  beloved  poet,  Bialik. 
On  these  occasions,  work  was  stopped  early  and  there  was 
some  special  event,  such  as  an  entertainment  or  lecture. 

In  the  month  of  September  came  the  High  Holy  days, 
Rosh  Hashonah  and  Yom  Kippur.  As  in  other  lands,  these 
were  spent  chiefly  in  prayer  at  the  synagogue.  Emil  hoped 
that  on  some  Yom  Kippur  day  he  would  be  able  to  visit 
the  Wailing  Wall  in  Jerusalem,  as  so  many  Jews  did  on 
that  day. 

During  the  week  of  Succos,  Emil  had  a  special  treat.  He 
was  one  of  several  children  who  were  elected  to  go  to  Jeru- 
salem as  representatives  of  Ben  Shemen.  For  in  the  capital 
city  an  interesting  ceremony  was  held  each  year  at  that 
time,  during  which  a  flag  was  presented  to  the  school  which 
had  done  the  best  work  during  the  year  for  the  Jewish  Na- 
tional Fund.  In  the  large,  open  court  before  the  Jewish 
Agency  buildings,  a  large  crowd  had  assembled  for  the  event. 
Thousands  of  school  children  from  all  over  the  country 
were  there,  dressed  in  white  and  blue.  A  huge  banner 
draped  over  the  central  building  bore  the  words  of  Bialik  in 
Hebrew.  Our  life  has  no  meaning  without  land.  In  the  cen- 
ter of  the  court  a  grand-stand  had  been  built.  On  it  stood  a 
succah,  beautifully  decorated.  Emil,  who  had  helped  to 
build  one  of  the  Succahs  at  Ben  Shemen,  was  able  to  ap- 
preciate how  attractive  this  one  was.  The  children  formed  a 
parade  and  marched  around  the  courtyard  carrying  palm 
branches.  Several  children  about  ten  years  of  age  appeared 
on  the  roof,  high  above  the  heads  of  the  crowd.  They  led 
in  singing  the  psalm,  "Our  feet  are  standing  within  thy 
gates,  O  Jerusalem,"  while  the  assembly  responded  with  a 
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mighty  chorus.  The  presentation  of  the  flag  to  the  success- 
ful school  then  took  place  and  was  followed  by  cheers  and 
more  singing.  As  in  ancient  times,  Emil  learned,  Succos 
was  again  being  bound  up  with  the  agricultural  life  in  Pales- 
tine and  with  the  redemption  of  the  land. 

He  and  his  schoolmates  got  back  to  Ben  Shemen  in  time 
for  the  last  day  of  the  festival  which,  in  Palestine,  is  a 
combination  of  Shemini  Atzereth,  The  Eighth  Day  of  Solemn 
Assembly,  and  Simchas  Torah,  Rejoicing  in  the  Law.  For 
in  Palestine  this  autumn  festival  lasts  eight  days  instead 
of  nine,  as  in  other  countries. 

Another  new  holiday  for  Emil  was  Balfour  Declaration 
Day,  which  occurred  on  November  second,  and  marked  the 
occasion  when  the  Balfour  Declaration  was  issued  by  Great 
Britain.  There  was  a  half  holiday  from  school  and  in  the 
evening  a  special  assembly  was  held.  During  the  program 
Emil  learned  something  about  this  important  document  in 
which  Great  Britain  officially  declared  her  intention  of  help 
ing  the  Jewish  people  to  establish  a  national  home  in  Pales- 
tine. 

Soon  came  cloudy  weather  and  then  the  first  days  of  the 
early  rains.  Not  since  last  April  had  any  rain  fallen,  for 
the  summer  months  in  this  subtropical  country  are  the  dry 
months.  It  was  a  joy  to  see  the  thirsty  earth  become  soft 
and  moist  again.  The  children  of  Ben  Shemen  were  now 
busy  with  the  planting  of  the  winter  crops.  The  light  early 
rains  gave  the  air  a  new  freshness  and  made  the  trees  and 
grass  renew  their  color.  Then,  in  December,  the  heavy 
rains  began.  The  pleasant,  outdoor  life  which  Emil  had  en- 
joyed so  much,  had  to  give  way  to  more  indoor  activities, 
for  during  the  winter  months,  the  rainy  season,  almost  half 
the  time,  rain  falls. 

It  was  therefore  with  great  anticipation  that  Emil  looked 
forward  to  the  coming  of  Hanukah,  which  would  bring  new 
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and  interesting  experiences.  "If  it  doesn't  rain,  we  will  go 
to  Tel  Aviv  and  take  part  in  the  Candle  Parade,"  one  of  the 
children  told  him.  "We  go  every  year,  if  the  weather 
permits." 

There  was  no  school  during  the  entire  eight  days  of  Hanu- 
kah.  Within  each  cottage  at  Ben  Shemen  gleamed  the 
Hanukah  lights.  There  were  entertainments,  games,  and 
stories  to  celebrate  the  holiday.  At  mealtimes,  there  were 
often  special  treats,  among  which  were  the  popular  potato 
latkes,  a  dish  which  has  come  to  be  associated  with  Hanukah. 

To  everyone's  delight,  the  day  for  the  trip  to  Tel  Aviv 
was  clear  and  sunny.  In  the  afternoon,  the  children  started 
out.  They  found  the  all-Jewish  city  in  a  holiday  spirit. 
People  from  the  surrounding  colonies  added  to  the  merry 
crowds.  The  group  from  Ben  Shemen  was  entertained  at 
one  of  the  city  schools,  where  a  Hanukah  play  was  pre- 
sented and  refreshments  served.  Then,  in  the  early  eve- 
ning, the  children  gathered  for  the  parade.  They  were  lined 
up  four  abreast.  Each  one  carried  a  lighted  candle.  On 
both  sides  of  the  lines  marched  older  children  bearing  lighted 
torches.  Singing  joyful  songs  about  the  victory  of  the  Mac- 
cabees and  the  rebuilding  of  Zion,  the  children  paraded 
through  the  streets  of  Tel  Aviv,  applauded  by  the  cheering 
spectators.  High  up  above  the  houses  of  the  city,  shedding 
its  light  for  miles  around,  gleamed  the  large  Menorah  which 
stood  on  the  roof  of  the  Great  Synagogue,  outlined  against 
the  huge  dome.  The  Candle-light  Parade  was  a  thrilling 
experience  for  Emil,  who  felt  that  he  was  discovering  the 
real  meaning  of  the  Jewish  festivals  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life. 

Another  important  event  of  Hanukah  week  for  the  chil- 
dren of  Ben  Shemen  was  the  trip  to  the  nearby  village  of 
Modin,  where  the  brave  priest,  Mattathias  and  his  five  sons 
had  once  lived.    At  Modin,  the  children  met  many  groups 
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from  other  schools,  for  it  was  the  custom  throughout  the 
country  to  go  to  Modin  during  the  Hanukah  festival. 

A  number  of  weeks  later  came  another  holiday,  one  about 
which  Emil  had  known  very  little  before.  It  was  Hamishoh 
Osor  Bi-Shevat,  which  means  the  Fifteenth  Day  of  Shevat, 
the  Jewish  month  which  occurs  at  about  the  same  time  as 
January.  In  Palestine,  this  holiday  brings  the  first  tidings 
of  spring,  when  the  green  grass  is  appearing  and  flowers 
are  beginning  to  bloom. 

Hamishoh  Osor  Bi-Shevat  is  the  Jewish  Arbor  Day.  All 
over  Palestine,  children  plant  trees  on  that  day.  The  plant- 
ing of  trees  is  an  important  part  of  the  rebuilding  of  Eretz 
Yisrael,  for  the  land  has  suffered  from  a  lack  of  trees  for 
many  centuries.  Modern  Palestine  is  being  transformed  by 
the  planting  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  trees.  On  the 
slopes  of  hills,  where  soil  has  been  washed  away  by  heavy 
rains,  forests  are  now  planted  to  keep  the  remaining  soil  in 
place.  In  swampy  regions,  trees  help  to  drain  off  the  excess 
moisture.  Trees  for  shade  from  the  hot  sunshine,  trees  for 
beauty,  and  trees  which  yields  a  rich  crop  of  fruits,  all  are 
important. 

There  was  much  excitement  at  Ben  Shemen  on  Hamishoh 
Osor  Bi-Shevat.  Of  course,  it  was  a  holiday  from  school. 
The  children  got  up  early  in  the  morning.  They  had  care- 
fully planned  where  they  were  going  to  plant  their  trees. 
Now  they  dug  up  the  earth.  As  they  planted  their  saplings, 
they  sang  songs  about  the  joy  of  planting  trees  in  Eretz 
Yisrael.  Afterwards,  there  was  more  singing  and  then  they 
danced  the  Horah.  It  was  all  very  thrilling  to  Emil,  who 
entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  occasion  with  all  his  heart. 

Before  Emil  realized  it,  March  had  arrived.  Just  a  few 
days  before  Purim,  Trumpeldor  Day  occurred,  another  of 
the  new  holidays  of  Palestine.  It  was  in  honor  of  the  hero  of 
Tel  Hai  and  his  comrades  who  had  given  their  lives  in  de- 
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fense  of  Galilee.  This  occasion  marked  the  anniversary  of 
their  heroic  death.  School  was  stopped  early  on  this  day 
and  the  children  heard  stories  of  the  life  of  Trumpeldor  and 
other  heroes  who  had  died  for  Eretz  Yisrael. 

And  now  Purim  had  come  again.  It  was  hard  for  Emil  to 
realize  that  more  than  a  year  had  already  passed  since  his 
arrival  in  the  land.  How  well  he  remembered  his  first  Purim 
in  Tel  Aviv  and  what  an  exciting  experience  it  had  been! 
But  then  he  had  felt  like  a  stranger  in  the  land  and  every- 
thing had  been  new  and  somewhat  bewildering.  This  year, 
when  he  went  to  Tel  Aviv  with  the  other  children  and  took 
part  in  the  Purim  celebration,  he  was  so  completely  at  home 
that  it  seemed  to  him  he  had  always  lived  in  Palestine. 
Strange,  he  decided,  that  a  year  could  seem  so  short  and 
yet  so  long. 


PART  TWO 

.  THE  HISTORY  OF   ZIONISM 

The  story  of  Palestine,  which  you  have  just  read,  can- 
not be  fully  understood  without  some  knowledge  of  the 
Zionist  movement.  Zionism  is  a  rather  new  name  for  some- 
thing that  is  very  old  in  Jewish  history.  Palestine,  the 
Land  of  Zion,  has  been  associated  with  Jewish  life  since 
the  days  of  Abraham.  In  a  general  way,  Zionism  might  be 
described  as  the  love  for  Zion  and  the  desire  to  see  it  rebuilt 
as  a  Jewish  homeland. 

The  Jews  became  a  people  without  a  country  when  Pales- 
tine was  conquered  by  the  Romans  in  70  C.E.  Many  cen- 
turies have  passed  since  that  time.  The  wandering  Jew  is 
found  in  almost  every  land.  In  some,  he  has  a  peaceful 
and  happy  home  and  dearly  loves  the  land  of  his  adoption. 
In  others,  he  is  persecuted  and  oppressed  and  driven  forth 
to  continue  his  wanderings,  staff  in  hand.  So  it  was  in  the 
past.  There  were  times  when  he  lived  in  one  land  for  hun- 
dreds of  years.  There  were  other  periods  when  his  wan- 
dering footsteps  found  no  rest.  In  the  story  of  Palestine 
you  have  seen  the  weary  wanderer  reach  home  at  last. 
How  did  that  come  to  pass? 

Throughout  their  whole  history,  the  Jews  have  never  been 
completely  out  of  touch  with  Palestine.  The  love  of  Zion 
and  the  hope  of  rebuilding  the  Temple  is  mentioned  in  the 
daily  prayers  of  the  Orthodox  Jew.  No  matter  how  far  the 
wandering  Jew  might  stray,  he  still  exclaimed  at  the  end  of 
the  Seder  service  on  Passover,  "Next  year  in  Jerusalem!" 
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From  the  walls  of  China  to  the  banks  of  the  Thames  in  Eng- 
land, there  were  Jews  who  continued  to  recite  the  Biblical 
verse,  "If  I  forget  thee,  O  Jerusalem,  may  by  right  hand 
forget  its  cunning!" 

Devout  Jewish  pilgrims  found  their  way  to  Palestine  in 
every  period  of  its  history,  in  spite  of  dangers  and  hard- 
ships of  travel.  To  most  Jews  of  the  past,  however,  Pales- 
tine was  a  glorious  memory  rather  than  a  real  land  to  which 
they  might  hope  to  return.  For  many  centuries,  there  was 
a  common  belief  among  the  Jewish  people  that  God  would 
send  a  messenger,  known  as  the  Messiah,  who  would  lead 
the  scattered  people  of  Israel  back  to  their  ancient  home- 
land. At  various  times,  there  were  exciting  occasions  when 
it  was  thought  that  the  Messiah  had  at  last  appeared.  But 
always,  it  proved  to  be  a  false  Messiah.  The  man  who 
created  the  greatest  stir  as  the  supposed  Messiah  was 
Sabbatai  Zevi,  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

It  was  not  until  recent  times,  however,  that  the  love  for 
Palestine  began  to  find  expression  in  a  practical  way.  This 
way  is  known  as  Zionism.  It  is  a  movement  whose  aim  is 
the  restoration  of  Jewish  national  life  in  Palestine.  How 
did  the  Zionism  of  today,  which  is  the  force  that  is  re- 
rebuilding  Palestine,  come  to  be? 

Zionist  Leaders  Before  Herzl 

One  of  the  first  writers  who  had  practical  ideas  about  the 
place  of  Zionism  in  Jewish  life  was  Moses  Hess.  He  ex- 
pressed these  ideas  in  his  book,  Rome  and  Jerusalem. 

Moses  Hess,  who  was  born  in  Bonn,  Germany  in  1812, 
believed  the  Jews  needed  a  home  of  their  own  in  Palestine 
in  order  to  live  like  a  normal  people  and  to  win  the  respect 
of  other  nations.  Like  Ahad  Ha'am,  who  came  later,  Hess 
felt  that  the  Jewish  people  would  grow  stronger  in  spirit 
and  become  more  united  if  they  had  a  land  of  their  own. 
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It  was  through  Jewish  leaders  in  Russia,  however,  that  the 
Zionist  movement  got  its  chief  start.  The  Jews  of  Russia 
suffered  a  great  deal  of  persecution  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  Many  young  idealists  looked  to 
Palestine  as  a  solution  of  the  Jewish  problem  and  the  Zionist 
movement,  which  already  existed,  grew  stronger.  Societies 
called  Hoveve  Zion,  Lovers  of  Zion,  became  more  numerous. 
The  young  Bilu  pioneers  went  to  Palestine  and  amidst  great 
difficulties  started  the  first  colonies.  Let  us  see  who  some 
of  the  outstanding  leaders  of  this  early  Zionist  movement 
in  Russia  were,  and  find  out  something  about  their  lives. 

The  president  of  the  Hoveve  Zion  societies  was  Dr.  Leon 
Pinsker.  He  was  born  in  Poland  in  1821.  For  a  time  he 
studied  at  his  father's  school,  learning  subjects  of  both 
Jewish  and  general  interest.  Then  he  went  to  the  Gymnas- 
ium, as  higher  schools  in  Europe  are  called.  Later,  he  took 
a  medical  course  at  the  University  of  Moscow. 

While  Pinsker  was  a  medical  student,  an  epidemic  of  the 
dread  disease,  cholera,  broke  out.  He  showed  great  courage 
in  caring  for  patients  who  were  suffering  from  this  very 
contagious  and  often  fatal  illness.  Pinsker  was  appointed  on 
the  staff  of  the  city  hospital  in  Odessa.  His  ability  and 
industry  made  him  one  of  the  outstanding  physicians  of  the 
city. 

Leon  Pinsker  took  an  active  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
Russian  Jewry  and  the  fate  of  world  Jewry.  He,  too,  looked 
to  Palestine  as  the  Land  of  Promise  for  the  Jewish  people, 
for  he  felt  that  the  Jews  must  re-make  themselves  as  a  na- 
tion through  their  own  efforts.  He  expressed  his  ideas  about 
Jewish  life  and  Palestine  in  a  booklet  called  Auto-Emancipa- 
tion, published  in  1882.  It  greatly  influenced  the  Zionist 
movement  of  his  time. 

Auto -Emancipation  means  freeing  oneself.  Dr.  Pinsker 
believed  that  the  Jews  must  free  themselves  by  becoming 
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established  upon  a  land  of  their  own.  Even  the  freedom 
which  the  Jews  had  won  in  western  Europe  was  not  real, 
because  it  was  handed  down  as  a  favor  by  those  in  power, 
and  it  did  not  protect  the  Jews  from  anti-Semitism.  Dr. 
Pinsker  felt  that  the  Jews  should  be  gathered  into  one  land, 
where  they  would  form  a  self-governing  nation  like  other 
nations. 

A  conference  of  Jewish  representatives  from  all  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe  met  to  consider  Dr.  Pinsker's  ideas.  They 
formed  an  organization  for  helping  colonization  in  Palestine. 
Dr.  Pinsker  was  the  head  of  this  group.  He  worked  hard 
for  many  years  helping  to  establish  pioneers  in  Palestine. 
He  died  in  Odessa  in  1891. 

Another  Zionist  leader  of  those  days  was  Perez  Smolen- 
skin.  He  was  born  in  1842.  When  the  boy  was  ten  years 
old,  his  father  died,  and  the  mother  had  to  support  the 
family. ,  Perez  began  to  attend  the  Yeshiva  at  the  age  of 
eleven  and  studied  there  for  five  years.  But  his  interests 
led  him  to  other  fields  of  study  as  well.  Helped  by  his 
brother  Leon,  the  boy  secretly  learned  the  Russian  language 
and  was  soon  reading  Russian  literature.  Any  studies  out- 
side the  religious  field  were  frowned  upon  by  the  Jews  of 
his  community  and  when  the  youth's  activities  were  discov- 
ered, he  met  with  so  much  disapproval  that  he  had  to  leave 
home.  For  a  while  he  made  a  living  as  a  cantor  in  a  syna- 
gogue and  by  preaching.  In  1862  he  went  to  Odessa,  where 
he  taught  Hebrew  and  studied  modern  Hebrew  and  music. 
Then  the  wanderlust  seized  him  and  he  traveled  in  Ger- 
many and  also  visited  Prague  and  Vienna. 

Smolenskin  became  the  editor  of  a  Hebrew  magazine,  The 
Dawn,  which  was  devoted  to  stimulating  a  love  for  the 
Hebrew  language  and  to  arousing  the  feeling  of  Jewish 
nationalism  in  his  people.  Smolenskin  decided  that  the  Jews 
are  not  only  a  religious  group  but  also  a  nation.  He  declared 
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that  the  Jews  must  not  copy  the  Russians  in  manners  and 
ways  of  living,  as  many  of  the  Jewish  youth  were  doing, 
but  must  remain  a  separate  people  even  when  they  receive 
a  modern  education.  Smolenskin  was  a  skilled  writer  and 
his  articles  and  novels  about  Jewish  life  had  a  wide  influence. 
He  was  interested  in  the  colonization  of  Palestine  and  worked 
for  this  cause.    Smolenskin  died  in  1885. 

Moses  Lilienblum  was  another  Russian  writer  and  scholar 
of  this  period  who  saw  in  Palestine  the  solution  for  the 
Jewish  problem.  Lilienblum  was  born  in  1843.  At  first, 
his  chief  interest  was  the  Talmudic  studies.  He  opened  two 
Yeshivas  in  Vilna.  Later,  however,  influenced  by  the  Jewish 
leaders  of  his  time,  he  felt  that  Jews  should  receive  a  modern 
education  in  addition  to  studying  the  Bible  and  Talmud. 
He  began  to  write  articles  expressing  these  opinions  and 
urging  a  closer  connection  between  religion  and  modern  life. 
Many  of  the  Jewish  communities  were  stirred  up  against  him 
because  of  his  progressive  ideas.  He  had  to  leave  his  own 
community  and  so  he  went  to  Odessa,  which  was  a  rallying 
place  for  the  leading  spirits  of  his  time. 

The  Russian  pogroms  of  1880  and  1881  moved  him  to 
write  articles  declaring  that  Jews  must  have  a  home  of  their 
own  in  Palestine.  In  the  committee  which  was  organized 
in  Odessa  in  1883  for  colonizing  Palestine,  Lilienblum  served 
as  secretary  when  Leon  Pinsker  was  president. 

One  of  the  important  leaders  in  the  Zionist  movement  of 
Russia  was  a  man  who  became  an  outstanding  personality  in 
modern  Jewish  life.  He  was  Asher  Ginsburg,  better  known 
by  his  Hebrew  pen-name,  A  had  Ha' am,  which  means  One 
of  the  People. 

Ahad  Ha'am  was  born  in  Russia  in  1856.  He  was  brought 
up  in  a  Hasidic  family.  As  usual,  the  boy  went  to  Heder 
and  studied  Talmud.    When  he  was  eight  years  of  age,  he 
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managed  to  get  copies  of  the  Russian  and  German  alpha- 
bets and  learned  them  both. 

In  1868  the  family  settled  in  a  village  near  the  city  of 
Kiev,  where  Ahad  Ha'am  lived  until  1886,  when  he  moved  to 
Odessa. 

Even  as  a  youth,  Ahad  Ha'am  became  so  well-known  as 
a  rabbinical  scholar  that  the  rabbis  of  the  surrounding  towns 
frequently  consulted  him  on  questions  of  Jewish  law.  He 
also  studied  philosophy,  Latin,  history,  geography,  and 
mathematics. 

Ahad  Ha'am  made  his  first  appearance  in  Hebrew  litera- 
ture in  1889  and  soon  became  recognized  as  a  great  thinker 
and  writer.  He  wrote  many  essays  expressing  his  ideas 
about  Zionism  and  the  place  which  Palestine  should  have 
in  Jewish  life.  Ahad  Ha'am  believed  that  the  Jews  must 
recognize  that  they  are  a  nation  in  spirit  before  they  can 
successfully  become  a  political  nation  in  Palestine.  He  felt 
that  the  Zionists  were  trying  to  get  practical  results  in 
colonizing  Palestine  too  soon  and  that  it  was  necessary  first 
to  awaken  and  develop  the  national  and  spiritual  feelings 
of  the  Jewish  people.  According  to  Ahad  Ha'am,  it  didn't 
matter  how  slowly  the  rebuilding  in  Palestine  went  on,  if 
only  a  genuine  and  ideal  Jewish  spirit  developed  there.  The 
purpose  of  Zionism  and  the  new  Jewish  life  in  Palestine,  he 
believed,  was,  first  of  all,  to  strengthen  the  Jewish  spirit  and 
give  Jews  everywhere  a  renewed  interest  and  faith  in  the 
Jewish  nation. 

Ahad  Ha'am  looked  upon  Palestine  as  a  spiritual  center 
for  the  Jewish  people.  In  the  historic  homeland,  so  full  of 
memories  and  traditions  for  the  Jews,  the  spirit  of  the  Jewish 
people  would  be  revived.  There,  the  Hebrew  language  would 
be  used  in  daily  speech,  Jewish  art  would  flourish,  Jewish 
life  would  be  free.  And  Jews  in  other  lands  would  look  to 
Palestine  for  guidance  and  inspiration  as  they  had  done  in 
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ancient  days.  These  ideas  were  preached  by  Ahad  Ha'am. 
They  are  continuing  to  have  an  important  influence  on 
Zionism  activities  today. 

Ahad  Ha'am  left  Russia  in  1907  and  went  to  London, 
where  he  was  associated  in  business  with  a  tea  company. 
He  continued  his  writings  and  his  other  Zionist  activities. 
Ahad  Ha'am  gave  his  advice  to  other  Zionist  leaders  at 
the  time  when  they  were  making  plans  with  the  British  gov- 
ernment which  led  to  the  Balfour  Declaration,  and  later,  at 
the  Peace  Conference  of  1919. 

For  many  years,  he  had  been  wanting  to  settle  in  Pales- 
tine and  finally,  in  1921,  he  was  able  to  carry  out  this 
desire.  For  the  rest  of  his  life,  Ahad  Ha'am  lived  in  Tel 
Aviv,  in  a  house  given  him  by  the  city,  on  the  street  which 
had  been  named  after  him  many  years  before  he  came. 

The  Story  of  Theodor  Herzl 

Theodor  Herzl  was  the  man  who  became  the  founder  of 
modern  Zionism.  Herzl  was  born  on  May  21,  1860,  in  Buda- 
pest, the  capital  of  Hungary.  Although  he  received  a  good 
general  education,  Herzl  grew  up  with  very  little  training 
in  Jewish  subjects.  When  he  was  eighteen,  the  family  moved 
to  Vienna,  the  capital  of  Austria.  There  Herzl  studied  law. 
He  belonged  to  a  student  fraternity.  One  day,  the  frater- 
nity decided  not  to  admit  any  more  Jews,  although  it  per- 
mitted those  who  were  already  members  to  remain.  Herzl 
immediately  resigned. 

Although  Theodor  Herzl  received  his  law  degree,  he  was 
chiefly  interested  in  writing.  He  was  the  author  of  many 
plays  and  essays.  Herzl  achieved  fame  as  a  writer  and 
journalist.  He  had  very  little  interest  in  Jewish  life  and 
problems  at  this  time. 

In  1891,  Herzl  was  sent  to  Paris  as  correspondent  for  a 
Vienna  newspaper.   This  event  proved  to  be  a  great  turning 
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point  in  his  life.  While  he  was  in  Paris,  the  famous  case  of 
the  Jewish  military  officer,  Captain  Dreyfus,  was  arousing 
great  excitement.  Captain  Dreyfus  was  accused  of  selling 
military  secrets  of  the  French  government  to  the  Germans. 
He  was  court-martialed  and  condemned  to  solitary  confine- 
ment for  life  on  Devil's  Island,  off  the  coast  of  Guiana. 
Dreyfus  was  publicly  degraded  from  rank  and  his  disgrace 
and  punishment  were  widely  advertised.  Dreyfus  protested 
his  innocence,  crying  out,  "You  are  degrading  an  innocent 
manl" 

Public  feeling  was  aroused  against  all  the  Jews  of  France, 
who  were  made  to  feel  responsible  for  the  crime  of  which 
Dreyfus  was  accused. 

Several  years  later,  a  young  French  officer,  Colonel  Pic- 
quart,  saw  the  papers  containing  the  list  of  military  secrets 
which  Dreyfus  was  supposed  to  have  attempted  to  sell. 
He  became  convinced  that  these  documents  were  forgeries 
and  that  a  great  injustice  had  been  done  to  Captain  Dreyfus. 
Picquart  was  warned  by  his  superior  officers  to  be  silent 
about  the  matter  and  was  transferred  to  a  foreign  station. 
The  brave  young  officer,  however,  was  determined  to  see 
that  justice  was  done.  He  secured  the  help  of  prominent 
men  like  Emile  Zola  and  Anatole  France,  both  great  writers, 
Georges  Clemenceau,  and  others.  But  because  Dreyfus  was 
a  Jew,  the  army  officers  refused  to  give  him  a  new  trial, 
although  there  was  every  evidence  that  he  had  been  the 
victim  of  a  wicked  plot. 

The  feeling  of  unrest  about  the  case  continued  for  years, 
until  a  large  part  of  the  country  became  divided  in  two, 
camps,  for  and  against  Dreyfus.  Finally,  the  men  who  had 
been  guilty  of  the  forgery  and  the  false  accusation  against 
Dreyfus  confessed.  Even  then,  the  good  name  of  Dreyfus 
was  not  entirely  restored  by  the  army.  Not  until  1906  was 
he  fully  acquitted  of  the  false  charge  which  had  ruined  the 
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best  part  of  his  life.  With  the  establishment  of  his  inno- 
cence, the  good  name  of  all  the  Jews  in  France  was  cleared, 
for  it  was  not  Dreyfus,  the  man,  who  had  been  on  trial, 
but  Dreyfus,  the  Jew. 

Theodor  Herzl  was  deeply  affected  by  the  Dreyfus  case. 
The  feeling  which  it  had  aroused  against  all  the  Jews  in 
France  made  him  realize  that  he,  also,  was  a  Jew.  He  began 
to  give  much  thought  to  the  problems  of  the  Jewish  people. 
For  a  number  of  weeks  he  worked  hard  writing  a  booklet 
which  he  called  The  Jewish  State.  In  this  book,  Herzl 
declared  that  the  Jews  are  a  separate  nation  and  only  by 
living  in  a  land  of  their  own,  like  other  nations,  can  their 
difficulties  be  solved.  He  further  stated  that  the  Jews  must 
accomplish  the  task  of  establishing  a  national  home  by  their 
own  efforts.  He  outlined  the  plans  for  organizing  a  Jewish 
state.  Herzl's  ideas  were  not  new,  for  other  Jewish  writers 
had  reached  some  of  his  conclusions  a  number  of  years  be- 
fore. But  his  book  seemed  to  come  at  the  right  time.  Fur- 
thermore, Herzl  proved  to  be  a  man  of  action  as  well  as  a 
writer. 

Herzl's  book  created  great  interest  and  enthusiasm  among 
a  large  part  of  the  Jewish  population  in  the  countries  of  Eu- 
rope. The  people  turned  to  him  as  their  leader,  and  he 
could  not  refuse  the  responsibility.  There  were  many,  how- 
ever, who  opposed  Herzl,  fearing  that  Zionism  might  en- 
danger the  position  of  the  Jews  in  other  lands. 

The  First  Zionist  Congress 

Herzl  decided  upon  the  plan  of  summoning  a  group  of 
Jewish  representatives  to  discuss  the  problems  of  establishing 
a  home  for  the  Jews  in  Palestine.  Through  his  efforts,  the 
First  Zionist  Congress  met  in  Basle,  Switzerland,  in  1897. 
Delegates  from  many  lands  assembled  there.  It  was  the 
first  gathering  in  two  thousand  years  which  represented 
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world  Jewry.  On  this  historic  occasion,  the  Congress  de- 
fined the  aim  of  Zionism,  and  this  definition  afterwards  be- 
came known  as  the  Basle  Program.  It  stated:  "The  aim  of 
Zionism  is  to  create  for  the  Jewish  people  a  home  in  Pales- 
tine secured  by  public  law." 

Herzl,  the  Good-Will  Envoy 

Theodor  Herzl  believed  that  it  was  necessary  to  secure 
the  good-will  and  cooperation  of  the  nations  in  orde'r  to  ac- 
complish his  plan  of  establishing  a  Jewish  national  home  in 
Palestine.  With  this  object  in  view,  Herzl  obtained  audi- 
ences with  the  kings,  rulers,  and  leading  statesmen  of  many 
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lands.  He  was  a  man  of  princely  appearance,  with  a  mag- 
netic personality  and  the  eyes  of  a  dreamer.  Herzl  had  the 
power  of  arousing  enthusiasm  and  interest  wherever  he  went. 
He  was  received  by  the  German  Emperor  William  the  Sec- 
ond, when  the  Kaiser  was  visiting  in  Jerusalem  in  1901. 
Herzl  had  an  audience  with  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  who  was 
then  ruler  of  Palestine.  He  visited  the  Russian  capital  and 
interviewed  the  chief  Russian  statesman,  Von  Plehve.  The 
King  of  Italy  and  also  the  Pope  granted  him  audiences. 
Zionism  was  now  a  recognized  fact. 

But  Herzl's  path  was  far  from  smooth.  There  was  much 
opposition  to  his  idea  of  a  Jewish  political  state  in  Palestine. 
A  number  of  Jewish  leaders  feared  that  Zionism  might  cause 
the  Jews  to  be  regarded  as  unpatriotic  in  the  lands  where 
they  were  living.  The  very  religious  Jews  also  objected  to 
Zionism.  They  believed  that  when  it  was  time  for  the  Jews 
to  return  to  their  own  land,  God  would  send  the  Messiah 
to  lead  them  back  in  some  miraculous  way. 

In  spite  of  these  difficulties,  Theodor  Herzl  continued 
his  tremendous  task,  although  his  health  was  failing.  At 
every  Zionist  Congress,  the  personality  of  Herzl  inspired  and 
thrilled  the  people. 

The  Uganda  Plan 

When  Herzl  was  visiting  in  Russia,  he  witnessed  the 
misery  and  oppression  of  the  Russian  Jews.  The  Kishinev 
pogrom,  one  of  the  most  brutal  outbreaks  against  the  Jews 
in  that  period,  had  recently  taken  place.  The  people 
thronged  the  streets  to  welcome  Herzl.  They  hailed  him 
as  their  deliverer  and  wept  tears  of  joy.  Herzl  felt  the 
need  of  bringing  them  immediate  help. 

At  this  time,  the  British  government  offered  a  stretch 
of  territory  in  one  of  its  east  African  colonies  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  a  Jewish  state.     This  land  was  known 
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as  the  Uganda.     The  plan  was  supported  by  the  English 
writer,  Israel  Zangwill. 

Herzl  thought  that  Uganda  might  offer  a  temporary  refuge 
for  oppressed  Jews.  He  never  seriously  considered  that  it 
could  take  the  place  of  Palestine  in  the  Zionist  program. 
Herzl  presented  this  plan  at  a  Zionist  Congress.  It  was  re- 
fused. The  people  felt  that  only  Palestine  could  arouse  the 
inspiration  and  effort  which  would  be  needed  for  the  great 
task  of  creating  a  Jewish  national  home.  With  his  feeling 
Herzl  whole-heartedly  agreed. 

Herzl' s  Accomplishments 

What  were  Herzl 's  accomplishments?  In  his  book,  The 
Jewish  State,  he  gave  a  practical  program  for  making  an 
age-old  dream  come  true.  He  organized  the  Zionist  Congress 
and,  through  it,  helped  to  define  the  aims  of  Zionism  in  the 
Basle  Program.  Through  his  influence,  the  World  Zionist 
Organization  was  created.  At  the  Fifth  Zionist  Congress, 
in  1901,  the  Jewish  National  Fund  was  begun.  Thus,  the 
foundation  of  present-day  Zionism  was  well  laid  by  the 
dreamer,  thinker  and  leader,  Theodor  Herzl. 

Herzl  exhausted  himself  in  behalf  of  his  people.  In  spite 
of  his  weak  heart  and  failing  strength,  he  continued  his  work. 
In  the  midst  of  his  labors,  at  the  early  age  of  forty-four, 
Theodor  Herzl  died,  on  July  3rd,  1904.  His  memory  in- 
spired others  to  carry  on  the  task  he  had  begun  so  well. 

Dr.  Chaim  Weizmann 

Dr.  Chaim  Weizmann  is  a  well-known  figure  in  Jewish 
life.  He  may  rightly  be  considered  the  successor  to  Herzl 
as  the  leader  of  world  Zionism. 

Weizmann  was  born  in  a  small  town  of  Russia,  near  the 
city  of  Pinsk,  in  1874.   He  went  to  Heder,  where  he  studied 
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Bible  and  Talmud.  Later  he  attended  high  school  in  Pinsk, 
at  the  same  time  continuing  his  Jewish  studies.  Weizmann 
went  to  Germany  for  his  university  education.  His  special 
field  of  study  was  chemistry. 

In  1904,  Weizmann  went  to  Manchester,  England,  where  he 
taught  chemistry  at  the  Manchester  University.  He  made  an 
important  invention  in  the  field  of  munitions,  which  proved 
to  be  of  great  value  to  Great  Britain  and  the  Allied  cause 
during  the  World  War.  His  big  opportunity  came  when  he 
was  called  to  London  by  the  British  government  to  super- 
vise an  important  branch  in  the  munitions  department, 
based  on  his  own  invention. 

Weizmann  was  an  active  and  ardent  Zionist  from  early 
years.  As  a  student  he  had  belonged  to  the  Lovers  of  Zion 
and  later  he  became  a  follower  of  Herzl.  In  England,  Weiz- 
mann maintained  a  strong  interest  in  Zionist  activities.  He 
worked  especially  hard  to  arouse  the  people's  interest  in 
the  idea  of  a  Hebrew  University. 

Weizmann  was  in  London  during  the  World  War  and 
met  many  of  the  leading  British  statesmen.  He  was  a  natu- 
ralized British  citizen  to  whom  Great  Britain  was  indebted 
for  his  valuable  work  in  munitions.  It  was  chiefly  through 
Weizmann's  influence  that  the  historic  Balfour  Declaration, 
about  which  you  shall  hear  later,  was  issued.  The  profes- 
sor of  chemistry  was  developing  into  a  Jewish  statesman 
because  of  his  devotion  to  Zion.  He  was  appointed  head 
of  a  Zionist  Commission  to  visit  Palestine  in  1918.  It  was 
on  this  visit  that  Weizmann  laid  the  cornerstone  for  the 
Hebrew  University. 

In  1920,  this  great  Jewish  leader  was  elected  president 
of  the  World  Zionist  Organization.  He  served  in  this  ca- 
pacity for  many  years.  He  is  also  president  of  the  Hebrew 
University,  the  institution  for  which  he  had  worked  so 
hard.    Another  of  Weizmann's  achievements  is  the  Jewish 
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Agency,  for  it  was  chiefly  through  his  efforts  that  this  union 
of  Zionists  and  non-Zionists  was  brought  about.  A  devoted 
worker,  a  skilful  statesman,  and  a  faithful  leader,  Weizmann, 
with  his  ardent  spirit,  continues  at  the  helm  of  world  Zionism. 

The  Balfour  Declaration  and  the  British  Mandate 

On  November  2,  1917,  while  the  World  War  was  still 
going   on,    Great    Britain    issued   the    following   statement 


Dr.  Chaim  Weizmann 


through  her  Foreign  Secretary,  Lord  Balfour:  "His  Majesty's 
Government  views  with  favor  the  establishment  in  Pales- 
tine of  a  National  Home  for  the  Jewish  people,  and  will  use 
their  best  endeavors  to  facilitate  the  achievement  of  this 
object,  it  being  clearly  understood  that  nothing  shall  be 
done  which  may  prejudice  the  civil  and  religious  rights  of 
existing  non-Jewish  communities  in  Palestine,  or  the  rights 
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and   political   status   enjoyed   by   the   Jews   in   any   other 
country." 

When  the  war  was  over,  the  Zionist  problem,  among  many 
others,  was  considered  at  the  Peace  Conference.  The  jus- 
tice of  the  Jewish  claims  in  Palestine  was  recognized.  The 
supreme  authority  for  Palestine  was  to  be  the  League  of 
Nations,  and  a  Mandate  was  given  to  Great  Britain.  This 
was  as  the  Zionist  Organization  wished.  A  Mandate  means 
the  task  of  preparing  a  people  to  govern  itself.  Into  the 
Mandate  was  written  the  Balfour  Declaration  and  other 
obligations  of  Great  Britain  to  encourage  the  establishment 
in  Palestine  of  a  Jewish  National  Home.  The  sympathetic 
attitude  of  the  United  States  government  helped  to  bring 
about  this  accomplishment. 

Zionist  Parties  and  Their  Leaders 

There  are  four  main  Zionist  parties.  These  are  the 
General  Zionists,  the  Labor  Zionists,  the  Mizrachi,  and  the 
Revisionists. 

The  General  Zionists  are  those  who  feel  that  Zionism 
should  be  above  parties  and  that  its  main  task  should  be 
the  rebuilding  of  Palestine  as  a  national  Jewish  home.  They 
think  that  Zionists  do  not  need  to  work  with  a  special  point 
of  view  in  regard  to  religion,  capital  and  labor,  or  other 
beliefs,  but  that  the  Jews  in  Palestine  can  decide  these 
problems  for  themselves.  It  is  also  true  that  those  who 
want  to  see  Palestine  rebuilt  but  have  no  special  point  of 
view  about  major  problems  belong  to  the  General  Zionists. 
For  a  long  time,  this  party  in  Zionism  was  the  largest  and 
most  influential  group.  Now  the  Labor  Zionists  are  also 
very  powerful.  However,  some  of  the  strongest  and  most 
faithful  leaders  of  Zionism  are  found  among  the  General 
Zionists.  Dr.  Chaim  Weizmann  is  one  of  these.  You  have 
already  learned  something  about  his  life.   Another  is  Mena- 
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hem  Ussishkin,  who  has  been  serving  for  many  years  as 
chairman  of  the  Jewish  National  Fund.  Let  us  find  out 
something  about  the  life  of  this  leading  Zionist  worker. 

Menahem  Ussishkin,  who  celebrated  his  seventy-fifth 
birthday  in  1938,  was  born  in  1863  of  a  Hasidic  family. 
First  he  received  the  usual  type  of  education  for  those  days 
in  Jewish  schools.  Later  he  went  to  Moscow  for  a  more 
general  education.  He  graduated  as  an  engineer  from  the 
Technical  Institute. 

Ussishkin  was  deeply  affected  by  the  miseries  of  the  Jews 
in  Russia  during  the  unhappy  period  of  the  early  eighties. 
In  1882,  he  was  an  active  worker  in  the  Lovers  of  Zion 
groups.  He  joined  the  Biluim  and  was  eager  to  go  to  Pales- 
tine with  them.   But  there  was  not  enough  cash  to  pay  for 
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his  passage  and  so  even  after  pawning  his  watch  in  an  effort 
to  raise  more  money,  he  was  forced  to  remain  behind. 

Menahem  Ussishkin  met  Herzl  in  1896  and  was  one  of 
his  early  followers.  However,  he  strongly  opposed  Herzl 
in  regard  to  the  Uganda  plan.  Ussishkin  attended  the  first 
Zionist  Congress  at  Basle  in  1897.  He  visited  Palestine  in 
1891  and  again  in  1903.  In  1920,  Ussishkin  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Zionist  Executive  Committee  and  chairman 
of  the  Jewish  National  Fund.  It  was  he  who  negotiated  for 
the  purchase  of  the  Emek  and  because  of  his  courage  and 
vision  he  completed  the  sale  although  the  sum  of  money 
involved  was  not  yet  at  hand.  Through  this  act  he  made 
secure  for  Jewish  possession  one  of  the  most  important 
territories  in  the  land. 

Over  a  long  period  of  years,  more  than  twenty-five  mil- 
lion dollars,  contributed  by  Jews  from  all  over  the  world, 
has  been  entrusted  to  his  care  for  the  purpose  of  land  re- 
demption. He  has  purchased  more  than  416,000  dunams 
in  the  name  of  the  Jewish  National  Fund. 

Many  of  our  outstanding  Zionist  leaders  in  the  United 
States  belong  to  the  General  Zionist  Party.  One  of  these  is 
Dr.  Stephen  S.  Wise.  Dr.  Wise  was  born  in  Budapest, 
Hungary,  in  1872.  He  received  his  higher  education  and 
rabbinical  training  in  the  colleges  of  New  York  City. 

In  1907,  Dr.  Wise  founded  the  Free  Synagogue  of  New 
York  City,  and  has  been  the  chief  rabbi  of  that  institution 
since  that  time.  He  is  also  the  founder  and  president  of  the 
Jewish  Institute  of  Religion,  a  college  for  the  training  of 
rabbis. 

Dr.  Wise  is  a  devoted  worker  in  the  Zionist  cause.  He 
was  a  delegate  to  the  second  Zionist  Congress  at  Basle, 
Switzerland,  in  1898.  He  helped  to  establish  the  national 
Zionist  organization  and  served  it  in  various  capacities.  At 
the  World  Zionist  Congress  in  Switzerland,  1937,  Dr.  Wise, 
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as  president  of  the  Zionist  Organization  of  America,  had  a 
leading  part. 

Dr.  Wise  is  a  man  of  magnetic  personality  and  a  fiery 
orator.  From  pulpit  and  convention  hall,  from  the  lecture 
platform  and  the  classroom,  Dr.  Wise  has  stirred  the  hearts 
of  his  listeners  with  his  teachings.  But  he  is  a  man  of  action 
as  well.  At  various  times,  Dr.  Wise  has  served  as  a  member 
of  the  Joint  Distribution  Committee,  the  American  Jewish 
Relief  Committee,  the  American  Jewish  Congress,  and  as 
head  of  the  United  Palestine  Appeal.  These  represent  only 
some  of  his  numerous  activities  in  behalf  of  the  Jewish 
people. 

Another  leader  in  this  country  who  has  served  the  General 
Zionist  Party  is  Louis  D.  Brandeis,  who  was  a  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  until  recently,  when 
he  retired  because  of  old  age.  He  was  president  of  the 
Zionist  organization  for  five  years,  part  of  this  period  being 
during  the  difficult  years  of  the  World  War.   The  leadership 
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and  influence  of  this  outstanding  American  were  of  great 
help  to  the  cause.  Brandeis  was  a  close  friend  of  President 
Wilson,  who  was  very  sympathetic  to  Zionist  aims. 

Professor  Richard  Gottheil  of  Columbia  University,  the 
first  president  of  the  Zionist  organization  in  America,  Jacob 
de  Haas,  and  Nathan  Straus  were  among  those  who  gave 
years  of  faithful  service  to  the  General  Zionist  Party,  which 
is  known  as  the  Zionist  Organization  of  America.  Other  out- 
standing leaders  of  this  earlier  period  are  Julian  W.  Mack, 
Professor  Felix  Frankfurter,  Bernard  Flexner,  Mary  Fels, 
and  Dr.  Harry  Friedenwald.  Another  of  this  group,  one  of 
the  leading  women  Zionist  workers,  is  Henrietta  Szold,  the 
founder  of  Hadassah.  One  of  her  recent  activities  was 
organizing   the    Social    Service   Department   of   the   Va'ad 
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Leumi  in  Jerusalem.  It  is  not  surprising  that  Miss  Szold 
has  been  called  "one  of  America's  most  precious  gifts  to 
Palestine/'  for  her  many  years  of  service  have  brought  valu- 
able accomplishments. 

The  other  major  Zionist  party  is  the  large  and  important 
group  of  the  Labor  Zionists.  They  want  to  see  Palestine 
developed  along  socialist  lines.  In  Palestine,  their  organiza- 
tion is  known  as  the  Histadrut  Haovdim.  In  addition  to  its 
work  as  a  political  and  labor  organization,  this  party  in 
Palestine  carries  on  many  activities  for  the  benefit  of  the 
workers  and  their  families.  The  Labor  Party  in  other  coun- 
tries strive  to  assist  the  work  of  the  Histadrut  by  raising 
funds,  enlisting  more  members  in  its  ranks,  and  carrying 
on  educational  and  cultural  activities.  In  the  United  States, 
the  main  branch  of  the  Labor  Party  is  known  as  the  Poale 
Zion — Tzeire  Zion. 

One  of  the  outstanding  leaders  of  the  Histadrut  in  Pal- 
estine is  David  Ben  Gurion,  a  serious,  impressive  person- 
ality. Ben  Gurion  was  born  in  Poland,  in  a  small  town  near 
Warsaw,  1886.  As  a  youth,  he  read  eagerly  of  the  modern 
Hebrew  literature  that  emphasized  the  need  of  the  Jews 
to  engage  in  physical  labor.  The  importance  and  dignity  of 
labor  early  became  a  part  of  his  beliefs. 

When  Ben  Gurion  came  to  Palestine  in  the  early  part  of 
the  twentieth  century,  he  joined  the  Labor  Party.  Later, 
he  went  to  Constantinople  to  study  law  so  that  he  could 
serve  his  people  better.  Palestine  was  still  under  Turkish 
rule  at  that  time.  Then  he  visited  the  United  States  and 
was  still  in  this  country  when  war  broke  out  in  1914.  Ben 
Gurion  enlisted  in  the  Jewish  Legion  for  action  on  the  Eastern 
front,  with  the  hope  that  he  might  be  helping  to  win  Pales- 
tine for  the  Jews. 

Ben  Gurion  has  been  active  in  the  Histadrut  of  Palestine 
for  a  long  time.  He  is  the  General  Secretary  of  that  impor- 
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tant  organization,  which  during  his  term  of  office  has  grown 
tremendously  in  size  and  influence.  Ben  Gurion  helped  to 
establish  the  Kupat  Holim,  an  organization  which  carries 
on  health  work,  and  organizes  many  cultural  activities. 

Ben  Gurion  has  also  made  some  contributions  in  the 
field  of  writing.  He  helped  to  edit  a  book  in  Yiddish  called 
Yiskor,  dedicated  to  all  the  Jewish  watchmen  who  lost  their 
lives  through  Arab  attack.  Together  with  Ben  Tzvi,  an- 
other well-known  leader  in  the  Histadrut,  he  wrote  a  geog- 
raphy of  Palestine  in  Yiddish.  He  recently  published  a 
book  in  Hebrew  dealing  with  Arab  problems  in  Palestine 
and  surrounding  countries. 

The  Mizrachi  Zionist  Party  has  as  its  aim  the  upholding 
of  Palestine  in  the  spirit  of  Orthodox  Judaism.  It  wants  to 
see  the  laws  of  kashrut  maintained,  the  Sabbath  and  holi- 
days observed  in  the  traditional  manner,  and  the  other 
laws  and  customs  of  Orthodox  Judaism  preserved.  Its  motto 
is  Eretz  Yisrael,  Learn  Yisrael,  Al  Pi  Torat  Yisrael,  "the  land 
of  Israel  for  the  people  of  Israel,  according  to  the  Torah 
of  Israel."  The  Mizrachi  maintains  many  schools  in  Pales- 
tine, and  exerts  an  influence  in  the  educational  and  religious 
life  of  the  land.  One  of  its  accomplishments  in  the  business 
life  of  the  country  is  the  management  of  the  Mizrachi  Bank. 

The  outstanding  leader  in  the  Mizrachi  Party  is  Rabbi 
Meyer  Berlin,  the  president  of  the  World  Mizrachi  Organi- 
zation. Rabbi  Berlin  was  born  in  Poland  in  1880.  He  began 
his  active  career  as  a  Zionist  in  1897,  holding  office  in  the 
Polish  Mizrachi  organization  until  he  came  to  America  in 
1905.  He  then  proceeded  to  organize  the  Mizrachi  in  this 
country  and  was  in  charge  of  its  activities  during  the  period 
of  the  World  War.  Since  the  end  of  the  war,  Rabbi  Berlin 
has  again  been  working  closely  with  the  Mizrachi  in  Europe. 
He  has  been  living  in  Jerusalem  since  1925,  holding  various 
international  Mizrachi  positions. 
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The  Revisionists  are  the  fourth  Zionist  party.  They  came 
into  existence  in  1923,  much  later  than  any  of  the  others. 
They  felt  that  the  other  Zionist  groups  were  not  making 
sufficient  progress  in  Palestine  because  their  methods  were 
not  forceful  enough.  The  Revisionists  are  the  fighting  group 
in  Zionism.  They  believe  in  physical  force  and  strong 
action  to  get  what  they  want.  In  critical  times,  this  party 
has  often  disagreed  with  other  Zionist  groups  regarding 
action  to  be  taken  about  Palestine,  and  refused  to  work 
with  them.  They  believe  in  a  strong  national  unity  to  be  ob- 
tained through  the  leadership  of  an  outstanding  personality 
who  should  have  a  great  deal  of  power.  The  Revisionists 
are  strongly  opposed  to  the  Labor  Party,  and  its  trade 
unions  through  which  the  working  classes  try  to  maintain 
their  rights  and  influence.  Because  of  this  antagonism  the 
Revisionists  withdrew  from  the  World  Zionist  Congress  and 
formed  their  own  association  which  they  call  the  New  Zion- 
ist Organization. 

The  organizer  and  leading  spirit  of  the  Revisionists  was 
Vladimir  Jabotinsky,  who  revealed  his  fighting  spirit  through- 
out his  career.  In  1917,  he  helped  to  organize  the  Jewish 
Legion  in  London.  He  was  made  a  lieutenant  in  the 
British  Expeditionary  Force  and  commanded  a  company 
which  won  recognition  for  distinguished  service  in  Pales- 
tine. His  company  was  given  the  honor  of  being  the  first 
to  cross  the  Jordan  River  in  pursuit  of  the  Turkish  army. 

In  1920,  when  the  Arabs  were  massacring  the  Jews  of 
Jerusalem  and  the  British  were  doing  little  about  it,  Jabotin- 
sky led  a  Jewish  Self-Defense  Corps  which  he  organized 
from  the  demobilized  soldiers  of  the  Jewish  Legion.  For 
this  offense  he  was  stripped  of  his  commission  and  sentenced 
to  fifteen  years  in  prison.  His  followers  received  shorter 
sentences.  This  event  aroused  the  Jews  of  Palestine  and 
of  the  world  to  protest.    The  sentence  was  condemned  in 
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the  British  Parliament.  After  a  number  of  weeks  in  the 
prison  at  Acre,  the  prisoners  were  all  freed.  Jabotinsky  re- 
opened the  case  in  London  and,  being  a  lawyer,  conducted 
the  defense  before  the  Crown  Council  of  England,  which 
reversed  the  decision  of  the  military  court  and  wiped  out 
the  sentences  officially. 

Jabotinsky  enjoyed  a  period  of  great  popularity  after  this 
event.  He  was  appointed  to  the  Zionist  Executive  Commit- 
tee and  made  head  of  the  Keren  Hayesod.  However,  in 
1923  ^Jabotinsky  resigned  and  formed  the  Revisionist  party. 

Jabotinsky  continued  his  leadership  of  the  Revisionists. 
He  was  the  founder  of  the  militant  Brith  Trumpeldor 
Organization,  which  has  for  its  program  the  training  of 
Jewish  youth  in  the  spirit  of  Revisionism — to  face  their 
problems  aggressively  and  without  fear.  Jabotinsky  died 
on  August  4,  1940,  while  on  a  visit  to  the  United  States. 

Women's  Organizations 

The  Women's  International  Zionist  Organization,  often 
known  as  the  WIZO,  was  established  in  1920.  It  has 
branches  in  more  than  thirty-five  countries.  This  society 
is  occupied  chiefly  with  infant  welfare  work  and  the  main- 
tenance of  girls'  training  farms  and  domestic  science  schools 
in  Palestine. 

An  important  branch  of  the  Zionist  Organization  of 
America  is  Hadassah,  a  strong  and  influential  women's 
Zionist  society  with  many  branches  throughout  the  United 
States.  Hadassah  was  organized  in  1912  by  Henrietta  Szold, 
who  became  its  first  president.  Miss  Szold  had  just  returned 
from  a  trip  to  Palestine  where  she  saw  a  desperate  need  for 
health  work,  especially  among  the  women  and  children.  The 
women  of  America  responded  to  the  call.  From  the  small 
group  in  New  York  City,  a  national  organization  developed. 
Groups  were  organized  in  many  cities  and  now  include  about 
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sixty-five  thousand  women.  This  organization  did  pioneer 
health  work  in  Palestine.  Its  activities  have  brought  a  tre- 
mendous improvement  in  health  conditions  throughout  the 
land.  Modern  hospitals  and  clinics  were  opened  in  all  the 
large  cities,  and  everyone  who  came  for  help  was  treated, 
regardless  of  race  or  religion.  One  of  the  outstanding 
achievements  of  Hadassah  was  wiping  out  most  of  the  tra- 
choma, the  dread  eye  disease  which  is  so  common  in  the 
East. 

A  large  part  of  Hadassah 's  health  work  is  concerned  with 
the  children  of  the  land.  Through  its  numerous  Infant  Wel- 
fare Stations,  and  its  home  visiting  public  health  nurses, 
children  up  to  four  years  of  age  are  cared  for.  The  school- 
children are  reached  through  Hadassah's  School  Hygiene 
Department,  which  gives  periodic  health  examinations  and 
treats  those  needing  attention.  It  also  provides  for  class 
instruction  in  hygiene.  In  addition  to  these  health  activi- 
ties, Hadassah  supplies  hot  penny  lunches  in  many  schools 
throughout  the  country.  It  also  supervises  playground  activi- 
ties and  teaches  handicrafts. 

In  the  past  few  years,  Hadassah  has  taken  on  new  duties. 
It  has  been  raising  funds  for  Youth  Aliyah,  the  movement 
for  bringing  young  people  from  lands  of  persecution  in  Eu- 
rope and  establishing  them  in  Palestine.  Hadassah  estab- 
lishes training  camps  for  these  young  people  and  prepares 
them  for  an  independent  and  useful  life,  either  in  farming 
or  at  some  trade. 

One  of  Hadassah's  latest  achievements  has  been  a  share 
in  establishing  the  new  Medical  Center  on  Mount  Scopus. 

A  large  part  of  Hadassah's  health  work  has,  in  recent 
years,  been  taken  over  by  the  Kupat  Holim,  the  Sick  Fund 
of  the  General  Labor  Federation,  which  now  carries  on  the 
major  part  of  the  health  work  in  Palestine. 

Junior  Hadassah,  made  up  of  younger  women,  supports 
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the  Children's  Village,  Meier  Shefaya,  and  helps  the  senior 
organization  in  many  of  its  activities. 

The  women  of  the  Labor  Zionist  Party  are  known  as  the 
Pioneer  Women's  Organization.  They,  too,  conduct  health 
work,  support  training  farms  for  girls,  and  domestic  science 
schools,  and  carry  on  many  other  useful  activities. 

The  Mizrachi  Women's  Organization  is  the  women's 
group  of  the  Mizrachi  party.  They  also  have  a  share  in 
doing  practical  work  in  Palestine.  One  of  their  activities 
is  maintaining  a  vocational  school  for  girls. 

Youth  Organizations 

The  rebuilding  of  Palestine  has  caught  the  imagination 
and  fired  the  enthusiasm  of  Jewish  youth  in  all  countries. 
Each  major  party  in  Zionism  has  its  youth  organization.  In 
addition,  there  are  a  number  of  independent  youth  groups. 

Within  the  General  Zionist  party,  there  are  four  youth 
organizations  —  Avukah,  Junior  Hadassah,  Masada,  and 
Young  Judea.  The  work  of  Junior  Hadassah  has  already 
been  discussed.  Avukah,  which  is  a  college  student  organi- 
zation, is  chiefly  educational  in  purpose.  Young  Judea,  an 
educational  organization  for  boys  and  girls,  also  helps  in  a 
practical  way  by  supporting  the  Tzofim,  or  Palestine  Scouts. 
Masada  is  a  Zionist  society  for  young  men. 

These  organizations  carry  on  cultural  activities,  help  in 
the  practical  work  of  Zionism,  and  in  some  cases,  prepare 
themselves  for  actual  participation  as  pioneers  in  Palestine. 

The  youth  of  the  Labor  Zionist  group  belong  to  the 
Habonim,  which  enrolls  children  of  about  the  same  age  level 
as  Young  Judea.  Older  boys  and  girls  join  the  Young  Poale 
Zion. 

The  Young  Pioneer  Women  is  also  a  branch  of  the  Labor 
party  and  is  very  much  like  the  organization  of  the  Pioneer 
Women  of  America. 
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The  Mizrachi  has  several  youth  organizations,  the  Bnai 
Akiba  for  young  children,  the  Mizrachi  Youth  for  older 
ones,  and  the  Hashomer  Hadati  for  those  who  plan  for  a 
pioneer  life  in  Palestine. 

The  Revisionists  have  the  Brith  Trumpeldor  organization 
for  their  youth,  and  also  the  Maccabee,  which  is  an  athletic 
and  sports  group. 

A  very  serious  Zionist  youth  organization  is  Hashomer 
Hatzair,  whose  purpose  is  training  young  men  and  women 
for  pioneer  work  in  Palestine.  They  have  their  own  train- 
ing farms,  known  as  Hachsharah.  It  is  similar  to  the 
Hashomer  Hadati,  except  that  the  latter  is  Orthodox  in  its 
religious  beliefs. 

Zionism  in  the  United  States 

Before  the  World  War  in  1914,  the  Zionists  of  America 
were  found  chiefly  among  the  Jewish  immigrants  from  east- 
ern Europe.  Even  before  the  time  of  Herzl's  activity,  they 
had  organized  groups  called  Lovers  of  Zion,  like  those  in 
Russia.  After  the  First  Zionist  Congress,  American  Jews 
working  directly  with  Herzl  formed  a  national  Zionist  or- 
ganization in  America.  The  first  president  was  Professor 
Richard  Gottheil  of  Columbia  University  and  the  first  secre- 
tary was  Rabbi  Stephen  S.  Wise. 

The  World  War  caused  changes  in  Zionist  history,  as  you 
have  learned.  The  influence  of  American  Jews  was  impor- 
tant in  creating  an  active  good-will  towards  Zionism  in 
government  circles  here  and  in  causing  Great  Britain  to 
issue  the  Balfour  Declaration.  In  1918,  President  Wilson 
wrote  a  letter  to  Rabbi  Stephen  S.  Wise,  then  Vice-President 
of  the  Zionist  Organization  of  America.  He  expressed  his 
interest  in  Zionism  and  his  approval  of  the  Balfour  Declara- 
tion. In  1922,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  passed  a 
resolution  approving  the  Balfour  Declaration.  Timid  Amer- 
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icans  no  longer  needed  to  fear  that  joining  the  Zionist  ranks 
might  be  taken  as  a  sign  of  lack  of  patriotism. 

American  Zionists  now  assumed  a  large  part  of  the  finan- 
cial responsibility  of  the  World  Zionist  Organization.  They 
organized  annual  drives  to  obtain  funds  for  settlement  in 
Palestine. 

The  Palestine  Economic  Corporation  is  an  American  or- 
ganization which  helps  to  develop  industry  and  commerce 
in  Palestine.  It  was  organized  by  Justice  Brandeis  and  his 
group.  In  many  ways  and  through  numerous  activities,  the 
Jews  of  the  United  States  are  responding  in  increasing  num- 
bers to  the  ideal  of  a  rebuilt  Palestine. 

The  World  Zionist  Organization 

The  World  Zionist  Organization  is  made  up  of  Zionist 
societies,  both  adult  and  youth  groups,  from  over  fifty  dif- 
ferent countries  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  includes  groups 
of  many  different  opinions  and  beliefs.  All  of  them  are 
united,  however,  by  their  common  aim  which  is  expressed 
in  the  Basle  Program. 

Anyone  may  become  a  member  of  the  World  Zionist 
Organization  by  paying  a  small  sum  called  a  shekel.  This  fee, 
which  is  fifty  cents  in  the  United  States,  entitles  him  to 
vote  for  a  delegate  to  the  World  Zionist  Congress,  which 
meets  every  two  years.  This  Congress  considers  all  impor- 
tant problems  relating  to  Palestine,  and  its  decisions  are 
binding  upon  Zionists  everywhere.  It  serves  to  strengthen 
and  unite  world  Jewry  in  its  task  of  rebuilding  Palestine. 

The  World  Zionist  Congress  elects  a  President,  an  Execu- 
tive Chairman,  an  Actions  Committee,  and  the  Zionist 
Executive  Committee.  These  carry  on  the  work  of  the  or- 
ganization until  the  next  meeting  of  Congress.  Two  mem- 
bers of  the  Executive  Committee  live  in  London,  where  they 
manage  organizational  activities  and  affairs  of  state.    The 
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other  six  live  in  Palestine,  each  one  in  charge  of  a  different 
department  of  Zionist  activities. 

The  Keren  Kayemet  and  Keren  Hayesod 

A  large  part  of  the  pioneer  work  in  Palestine  is  carried 
on  by  two  departments  established  by  the  World  Zionist 
Organization.  One  of  these,  you  have  already  heard  about. 
It  is  the  Keren  Kayemet,  the  Jewish  National  Fund,  whose 
purpose  it  is  to  buy  land  in  Palestine. 

Even  before  the  time  of  Dr.  Herzl,  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  early  Zionist  movement,  Hermann  Shapira,  had  the 
idea  of  establishing  a  special  fund  with  which  to  buy  land 
in  Palestine  which  would  belong  to  the  entire  Jewish  people. 
Twenty  years  later,  in  1901,  this  idea  was  carried  out  by 
the  Fifth  Zionist  Congress,  under  the  leadership  of  Theodor 
Herzl,  when  the  Keren  Kayemet,  or  Jewish  National  Fund, 
was  established. 

Jews  in  every  part  of  the  world  voluntarily  contribute  to 
this  fund.  It  is  the  expression  of  their  desire  to  make  Pal- 
estine once  more  a  Jewish  homeland  and  to  bring  the  Jews 
back  to  the  healthy  life  of  a  people  living  on  its  own  soil. 
Through  this  fund,  even  the  poorest  Jews  can  contribute  in 
a  small  way  to  the  rebuilding  in  Palestine  and  thus  feel 
that  they  have  a  share  in  this  historic  task.  The  Jewish 
National  Fund  expresses  the  national  ideals  of  the  Jewish 
people  by  making  the  rebuilding  of  Palestine  the  united 
effort  of  all,  rather  than  the  achievements  of  a  few.  This 
Fund  is  planned  to  be  a  permanent  institution,  continuing 
indefinitely. 

The  Fund  serves  the  Jewish  people  in  several  ways. 
Through  the  purchase  of  land  it  helps  to  build  up  the 
Jewish  Home  in  Palestine.  It  redeems  poor  soil  and  makes 
it  useful  once  more.   This  means  that  swamps  are  drained, 
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forests  are  planted  and  arid  land  is  supplied  with  means  of 
irrigation. 

This  Fund  gives  those  who  are  unable  to  buy  land  an 
opportunity  to  work  on  the  soil  and  to  enjoy  the  full  bene- 
fits of  their  labor.  Thus  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich  have 
a  share  in  the  land. 

The  Jewish  National  Fund  has  made  it  possible  to  buy 
large  tracts  of  land  at  a  time  and  to  settle  colonies  in  the 
most  economical  manner.  It  has  made  possible  the  expen- 
sive task  of  preparing  the  neglected  soil  of  Palestine  for 
farming,  a  process  which  could  be  carried  on  only  by  a  large 
organization  on  a  wide  scale. 

The  Halutzim,  the  group  which  has  contributed  so  much 
to  the  upbuilding  of  Palestine,  can  best  carry  out  their 
ideals  on  land  which  is  nationally  owned.  They  do  not  wish 
to  work  for  private  gain  or  for  the  profit  of  a  few  indi- 
viduals. They  feel  that  their  hard  labor  and  many  sacrifices 
can  have  a  lasting  value  only  if  the  land  on  which  they  work 
belongs  to  the  entire  Jewish  people,  and  cannot  be  bought 
or  sold  for  private  profit. 


Palestine  Landscape — Rubin 
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The  Keren  Hayesod,  the  Palestine  Foundation  Fund,  was 
organized  in  1920.  Its  work  is  to  assist  in  the  development 
of  agricultural  settlements,  to  help  immigrants  become  es- 
tablished in  the  land,  to  direct  education  and  sanitation,  and 
to  engage  in  other  important  activities  for  the  upbuilding 
of  Palestine. 

These  two  organizations  are  provided  with  funds  to  carry 
on  their  work  by  money-raising  campaigns  in  all  the  coun- 
tries which  have  Zionist  societies.  In  the  United  States, 
the  United  Jewish  Appeal,  which  occurs  once  a  year,  includes 
funds  for  Palestine. 

The  Jewish  Agency 

There  are  many  Jews  who  would  like  to  see  Palestine 
rebuilt  but  who  are  not  Zionists.  This  means  that  they  are 
not  in  sympathy  with  the  Zionist  aim  to  make  Palestine  an 
independent  political  nation  like  the  other  nations  of  the 
world.  However,  they  want  to  have  a  share  in  the  upbuild- 
ing of  a  land  which  has  been  dear  to  the  Jewish  people 
throughout  the  ages.  They  want  Jewish  refugees  to  have  a 
home  there.  They  wish  to  see  Palestine  develop  as  an  in- 
spiring center  of  Jewish  culture  and  art.  They  want  it  to 
be  another  land  where  Jews  may  find  a  place  to  live. 

These  non-Zionists  who  are  in  sympathy  with  rebuilding 
Palestine  have  formed  an  organization  together  with  the 
Zionists,  in  order  to  have  a  share  in  the  Palestine  work. 
This  organization  is  called  the  Jewish  Agency.  It  was  estab- 
lished in  1929.  Louis  Marshall  was  the  leader  of  the  non- 
Zionists,  in  arranging  this  union.  The  Jewish  Agency  in- 
cludes the  World  Zionist  Organization  and  the  non-Zionist 
group.  The  president  of  the  World  Zionist  Organization  4s 
the  head  of  the  Jewish  Agency.  This  union  of  Jewish  forces 
is  helping  progress  in  Palestine.  It  is  also  enabling  a  greater 
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number  of  Jews  in  other  lands  to  feel  the  inspiring  influence 
of  Palestine  in  their  lives. 

The  Arab-Jewish  Problem 

Arab  leaders  had  protested  against  the  Balfour  Declara- 
tion and  the  terms  of  the  Mandate.  As  Jewish  achievements 
in  Palestine  increased,  the  discontent  of  the  Arab  leaders 
also  grew.  They  succeeded  in  arousing  excitement  among 
the  ignorant  Arab  population  in  Palestine.  At  various  pe- 
riods, serious  riots  broke  out.  These  caused  heavy  losses 
of  life  and  property,  and  hindered  the  progress  of  Zionist 
work.  Periods  of  violence  occurred  chiefly  in  1921,  1929, 
and  during  the  years  of  1936-1939. 

Great  Britain  sent  several  committees  of  English  officials 
to  Palestine,  at  various  times,  to  investigate  the  cause  of 
the  Arab  outbreaks.  The  committees  evidently  wished  to 
soothe  the  feelings  of  the  Arabs.  Their  reports  suggested 
that  Jewish  settlement  in  Palestine  should  be  limited  by 
limiting  Jewish  immigration  and  putting  restrictions  on  the 
sale  of  land  to  Jews.  Two  reports,  particularly,  were  very 
unfavorable  to  Jews.  They  were  known  as  the  Shaw  Re- 
port and  the  Simpson  Report,  after  the  names  of  the  men 
who  were  chairmen  of  the  investigating  committees.  These 
reports  stated  that  there  was  very  little  area  in  Palestine 
which  could  be  used  for  cultivation  and  that  Jewish  colo- 
nizers were  therefore  taking  the  place  of  Arab  peasants. 
Lord  Passfield,  then  Colonial  Minister,  issued  a  document 
known  as  the  Passfield  White  Paper.  This  paper  limited 
in  an  unfavorable  way  the  promises  expressed  in  the  Balfour 
Declaration  and  the  Palestine  Mandate.  Its  tone  was  un- 
friendly to  the  aims  of  the  Jewish  people  in  Palestine,  for 
it  upheld  the  report  of  the  Shaw  Commission. 

These  documents,  the  Shaw  and  Simpson  Reports  and  the 
Passfield  White  Paper,  aroused  great  indignation  from  Jews 
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all  over  the  world,  and  were  also  attacked  by  several  lead- 
ing British  statesmen,  among  them,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and 
General  Smuts.  Prime  Minister  MacDonald  then  wrote  a 
statement  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  Dr.  Weizmann..  He  as- 
sured the  Jewish  people  of  Great  Britain's  friendliness  and 
good-will.  This  document  is  known  as  the  MacDonald 
Letter. 

The  Partition  Plan 

The  Twentieth  Zionist  Congress  which  met  in  Zurich, 
Switzerland,  during  the  summer  of  1937,  had  to  face  new 
and  important  developments  regarding  Palestine.  A  com- 
mittee of  Englishmen,  known  as  the  Royal  Commission, 
had  been  appointed  by  the  British  government  the  previous 
year  to  study  the  Arab-Jewish  problem  in  Palestine  and  to 
make  recommendations  for  solving  this  problem. 

The  Royal  Commission  presented  the  Partition  Plan, 
which  met  with  the  favor  of  the  British  government.  Ac- 
cording to  this  arrangement,  Palestine  was  to  be  divided 
into  three  areas,  a  Jewish  State,  an  Arab  State,  and  a  terri- 
tory controlled  by  Great  Britain.  The  Jewish  State  would 
be  self-governing,  and  to  a  large  degree,  independent.  It 
might  have  a  seat  in  the  League  of  Nations  and  a  voice  in 
world  affairs.  For  the  first  time  since  70  C.E.  there  could 
be  a  self-governing  Jewish  State.  Why  then,  did  the  Parti- 
tion Plan  bring  a  wave  of  disappointment  and  protest 
throughout  the  Jewish  world?  Because  the  Jewish  State, 
according  to  this  plan,  would  be  only  one-fifth  of  the  terri- 
tory spoken  about  in  the  Balfour  Declaration  and  the 
British  Mandate.  The  Jewish  State  would  be  reduced  to 
almost  insignificant  dimensions. 

The  Twentieth  Zionist  Congress  became  the  scene  of  a 
mighty  struggle.  The  plan  with  the  boundaries  suggested 
by  the  Royal  Commission  was  rejected  by  all.  The  problem 
which  divided  the  congress  was  whether  the  principle  of  a 
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partitioned  Palestine,  with  an  independent  Jewish  State  as 
part  of  it,  should  be  considered.  Dr.  Chaim  Weizmann, 
president  of  the  World  Zionist  Organization,  led  the  group 
which  favored  the  consideration  of  such  a  plan.  Rabbi 
Stephen  S.  Wise  of  the  United  States  strongly  opposed  it. 
Each  of  these  men  were  supported  by  outstanding  leaders. 
Fiery  and  stirring  speeches  were  made  on  both  sides.  Finally, 
a  resolution  was  passed  giving  Zionist  leaders  the  authority 
to  discuss  a  partition  plan  with  Great  Britain  and  the 
League  of  Nations.  Before  any  plan  could  be  accepted  it 
had  to  be  submitted  to  a  new  Zionist  Congress.  Another 
Commission  was  appointed  to  work  out  the  details  of  the 
plan.  When  its  report  was  brought  in,  however,  the  British 
government  decided  that  the  Partition  Plan  was  impractical 
and  would  have  to  be  abandoned.  Neither  Jews  nor  Arabs 
felt  very  unhappy  about  this  decision. 

The  London  Conference 

Great  Britain  then  tried  the  plan  of  calling  a  conference 
of  Jews  and  Arabs  to  see  if  some  agreement  satisfactory  to 
both  sides  could  be  reached.  Representative  Arabs  from 
Iraq,  Arabia,  Egypt  and  Yemen  were  invited  as  well  as 
those  from  Palestine.  There  were  Jewish  leaders  from  Pal- 
estine, England  and  the  United  States. 

The  Arabs,  however,  even  refused  to  meet  with  the  Jews, 
saying  that  if  they  did  so,  they  would  be  admitting  that  the 
Jews  had  some  claim  to  Palestine.  The  Arab  group  and  the 
Jewish  group  met  separately  with  members  of  the  British 
Cabinet. 

The  Arabs  would  not  yield  in  any  of  their  demands.  They 
wanted  an  independent  Arab  State  in  Palestine,  no  further 
immigration  of  Jews  to  that  country,  and  no  further  sale  of 
land  to  Jews. 

Of  course,  the  Jews  could  not  accept  such  conditions. 
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They  begged  Great  Britain  to  remember  her  promise  in  the 
Balfour  Declaration  and  the  Mandate  to  help  the  Jews 
build  a  homeland  in  Palestine. 

The  White  Paper  of  May,  1939 

On  May  17,  1939,  Great  Britain  issued  a  White  Paper 
announcing  her  new  plan  in  regard  to  Palestine.  This  plan 
was  a  great  shock  to  the  Jews  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they 
had  been  prepared  for  unfavorable  measures  because  Great 
Britain  had  clearly  sided  with  the  Arabs  throughout  the  Lon- 
don conference. 

Great  Britain  seemed  ready  to  abandon  the  Jews  for  she 
evidently  felt  that  the  friendship  of  the  Arabic  countries 
was  more  important  to  her  because  of  the  disturbed  condi- 
tions in  Europe. 

The  new  White  Paper  stated  that  Palestine  was  to  be- 
come an  independent  State  within  ten  years.  This  State 
would  still  be  under  the  military  protection  of  Great  Britain 
and  would  also  be  bound  to  her  by  commercial  treaties  and 
ties.  The  plan  provides  that  the  Jews  are  to  make  up  only 
one-third  of  the  population,  thus  forever  remaining  a  mi- 
nority in  their  own  homeland.  Not  more  than  75,000  Jews 
are  to  be  permitted  to  settle  in  Palestine  during  the  five 
year  period  from  1939  to  1944.  After  that,  Jewish  immi- 
gration is  to  be  permitted  only  by  the  consent  of  the  Arab 
majority  and  British  approval.  In  addition,  the  sale  of  land 
to  Jews  is  to  be  greatly  cut  down. 

The  Jews  of  Palestine  and  of  the  rest  of  the  world  had 
no  other  choice  but  to  oppose  this  plan  with  firm  determi- 
nation. It  is  contrary  to  the  promise  of  Great  Britain 
to  help  the  Jews  develop  their  homeland.  It  is  contrary 
to  all  Jewish  hopes  and  aspirations. 

The  Yishub  and  world  Jewry  are  determined  not  to  co- 
operate with  Great  Britain  in  carrying  out  this  plan.    In- 
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stead,  they  are  continuing  to  establish  more  colonies,  redeem 
more  land,  and  carry  on  in  every  way  possible  the  task  of 
rebuilding  the  land. 

Events  Since  the  War 

For  three  long  years,  from  1936  to  September,  1939,  acts 
of  violence  and  terrorism  by  Arabs  against  Jews  continued. 
On  September  3rd,  1939,  war  broke  out  in  Europe.  Since 
that  time,  disturbances  in  Palestine  began  to  decrease  and 
in  a  short  period,  the  country  became  completely  peaceful. 

What  accounts  for  this  new  spirit  of  harmony  that  has 
developed?  There  are  probably  a  number  of  reasons.  It  is 
known  that  certain  foreign  governments  were  sending  money 
to  Palestine  for  propaganda  to  stir  up  trouble  between  the 
Jews  and  Arabs  and  in  that  way  make  things  difficult  for 
England.  With  war  going  on,  this  attention  to  Palestine 
affairs  was  withdrawn  to  meet  greater  needs. 

It  seems,  too,  that  the  Arabs  are  finally  learning  that  the 
Jews  will  not  be  terrorized  into  giving  up  their  rights  to  the 
land  and  that  the  Jewish  population  is  in  Palestine  to  stay. 
Some  of  the  Arab  leaders  are  beginning  to  realize  that  the 
Arab- Jewish  problem  can  best  be  solved  by  cooperation  with 
the  Jews  and  not  by  trying  to  drive  them  out.  The  masses 
of  the  Arab  population,  who  suffered  serious  business  losses 
because  of  the  break  in  good-will  with  the  Jews,  were  glad 
to  get  back  to  a  peaceful  relationship. 

The  Jewish  struggle  goes  on.  Into  the  building  of  Pales- 
tine, the  Jews  are  putting  great  effort,  much  sacrifice,  many 
hopes  and  dreams.  Their  accomplishments  are  bringing  in- 
spiration and  increased  happiness  into  Jewish  life.  Will  the 
ancient  hope  of  Israel  go  on  to  a  happy  fulfillment?  The 
unknown  future  contains  the  answer,  but  as  in  the  past,  the 
future  will  be  faced  with  understanding,  courage,  and  the 
determination  to  see  Palestine  rebuilt  as  a  Jewish  Homeland. 


FOR  THOSE  WHO  LIKE  FACTS  AND  FIGURES 


1. 


Year  Jews 

1919  57,000 

1922  83,790 

1931  174,606 

1935  375,000 

1936 404,000 

1937  416,000 

1938  . ..  437,000 

1940  


?/  Palestine 

in  Recent  Years 

Percentage 

Non-Jews 

Total 

of  Jews 

668,589 

752,379 

lV.  i 

861,211 

1,035,817 

16.9 

953,000 

1,328,000 

28.2 

982,000 

1,386,000 

29.2 

1,006,000 

1,422,000 

29.3 

1,024,000 

1,461,000 

29.9 

1,521,005 

. . . 

2. 


Increase  of  Arab  Population  in  Palestine 

1793 300,000     1922 664,000 

1882 500,000     1938 1,010,000 

3. 

Population  of  Arabic  Countries 

Arabia 7,000,000     Egypt   14,186,000 


Iraq 2,849,000 

Palestine    1,350,000 

Syria 2,831,000 

Trans jordania    . . .  350,000 

Algeria   7,234,000 

Lands  Where 

United  States  ....  4,228,000 

Russia 3,261,000 

Poland    3,029,000 


Libya    800,000 

Morocco  7,038,000 

Tunis    2,410,000 


Total 31,668,000 


4. 


Rumania 

Germany  and 

Austria 

Hungary 

Palestine 

Czechoslovakia  . 
Great  Britain  . . 


984,000 

690,000 
445,000 
450,000 
357,000 
300,000 


the  Jews  Live 
Argentina  .  .  . 

France 

Morocco 
Netherlands   . 

Canada    

Lithuania    .  .  . 

Algeria   

Other  lands   . 


260,000 
240,000 
161,000 
156,000 
155,600 
155,100 
110,000 
1,017,200 


Total  . . .  .About  16,000,000 
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Jewish  Immigration  into  Palestine  According  to  Lands 
of  Last  Residence 


1919-1936 


Per  Cent 

Poland    43 

Germany 13 

Russia 10 

Rumania 5 

Lithuania    3 

Yemen 2 

United  States 2 


Greece 

Latvia 

Czechoslovakia 
Austria   


Per  Cent 

2 
1 
1 
1 


Others     17 


Total 100 


6. 

Recent  Jewish  Immigration  into  Palestine  According  to 
Countries  of  Last  Residence 

Number  of  Immigrants  Percentage 

Country                                     1938  1938  1937  1936 

Germany 4,223  33  34  27 

Austria   2,510  20  2  2 

Poland    3,269  25  35  39 

Rumania 519  4  3  5 

Czechoslovakia 414  3  2  2 

Lithuania    160  12  3 

Latvia   129  1  1  2 

Yemen  and  Aden  334  3  3  2 

United   States    121  1  2  1 


Grozvth  of  Jewish  Rural  Population 


Year  Settlements 

1882  6 

1900  22 

1914  44 

1927  110 

1936  203 

1938  233 

1939  240 


1882-1939 

Percentage  of  total 

its                 Population 

Jewish  population 

480 

2 

5.210 

10 

11.990 

14 

30,329 

20 

98.558 

24 

120.000 

27 

125.000 

27 

Percentage  of 

Population  in 

total  land 

rural  areas 

iwned  by  Jews 

oivned  by  J.N.F. 

3.9 

14,700 

13.0 

22.7 

443,000 

29.5 

1,331,000 

30.0 

1,861,000 

32.3 

2,554,000 

34.7 
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Land  Owned  by  Jewish  National  Fund  Since  the  War 


Year  Dunams 

1914  16,380 

1922  72,360 

1927  196,660 

1932  296,910 

1936  369,860 

1938  420,395 

1939  471,141 

9. 

Indications  of  Arab  Progress  During  the  Period  of  Increased 
Jewish  Economic  Activity  in  Palestine 

1922  1937 

dunams  dunams 

Areas  of  cultivated  land  owned  by  Arabs     4,700,000  7,400,000 

LP.  LP. 

Capital  invested  in  Arab  industries 600.000  2,500,000 

LP.  LP. 

Capital  invested  in  building  in  Arab  towns        107,047  145,099 

10. 

Expansion  of  Cultivated  Areas  (In  dunams) 
Year  By  Arabs  By  Jews  Total 

1921    4,700,000  350,000  5,014,000 

1937    7,400,000  600,000  8,000,000 

11. 
Jewish  Agricultural  Produce,  1937 

Percentage  oj 

Value  total  agri- 
Type  of  Produce                                           in  LP.         cultural  produce 

Cereals,  legumes,  forage    . 289,000  7.6 

Green  fodder  57,000  1.5 

Vegetables    126,000  3.3 

Citrus   fruits    2,267,000  59.8 

Grapes    58,000  1.6 

Other  fruits  70,000  1.9 

Milk  and  dairy  produce 538,000  14.2 

Eggs    156,000  4.1 

Various  (honey,  meat,  etc.)    229,000  6.0 


Total  3,790,000  100.0 
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12. 

Main  Palestine  Exports — 1938 

LP. 

Oranges 3,263,274 

Grapefruit    474,449 

Potash   284,976 

Edible  oils 148,050 

Hides  and  skins 88,209 

Laundry  soap  66,247 

Rice    60,779 

Bromine     37,985 

Artificial  teeth 30,732 

Wearing  apparel 29,608 

Metal  waste  and  scrap  iron 28,676 

Cotton  yarn    26,983 

Sesame    23,315 

Wines    21,131 

Fruit  juices 17,220 

Melons  and  water  melons 17,115 

Cotton  piece  goods 14,379 

Silk  tissues  7,949 

13. 

Kinds  of  Work  Done  by  the  Jews  of  Palestine — 1938 

Work                                                         Number  Percentage 

Agriculture    31,000  19 

Industry   37,000  22 

Transport  9,000  5 

Building    12,000  8 

Commerce    25,000  15 

Government  and  Municipal  Services.       8,000  5 

Professions     20,000  12 

Rentiers    6,000  3 

Domestic  Services,  etc 11,000  7 

Unproductive  and  Unemployed 8,000  4 


100 


Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  Jewish  population  are  engaged  in 
manual  occupations  and  only  15  per  cent  in  commerce. 


SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES  FOR  CLASSROOM 
AND  CLUB 

1.  Take  an  imaginary  tour  through  Palestine,  following  the 
tour  in  the  book.  Divide  the  class  or  club  into  groups, 
letting  each  group  be  the  guides  for  a  certain  portion 
of  the  trip.  The  guides  should  act  as  leaders  of  a  tourist 
group,  taking  care  of  passports,  visas,  hotel  reserva- 
tions, methods  of  transportation,  and  explanations  of 
points  of  interest.  Use  a  large  wall  map  of  Palestine 
on  which  to  point  out  the  itinerary.  Each  group  should 
make  its  own  map,  emphasizing  the  points  of  interest 
in  the  locality  it  is  going  to  tell  about.  Talks  should 
be  accompanied  by  pictures,  or  slides,  if  possible,  and 
other  illustrative  materials. 

Each  group  should  strive  for  originality  and  creativeness 
in  its  presentation.  When  visiting  certain  cities  or 
settlements  where  outstanding  personalities  are  living, 
pupils  representing  these  characters  might  address  the 
group,  telling  about  their  experiences  in  the  upbuilding 
of  Palestine.  For  refreshments,  food  characteristic  of 
the  locality  might  be  served.  If  the  visitors  happen  to 
come  to  some  district  on  a  special  occasion,  they  will,  of 
course,  participate  in  the  celebration  of  the  hour. 
Visit  synagogues  of  various  groups,  such  as  the  Yemen- 
ites, the  Hasidim,  and  others.  Attend  local  gatherings 
in  various  districts  of  the  land  and  hear  characteristic 
songs  and  see  characteristic  dances.  Stay  at  a  kvutza 
for  several  days  and  enter  fully  into  the  life  of  such  a 
community. 

For  a  Zionist  group,  this  activity  could  be  made  the 
main  project  for  an  entire  season.    For  a  class  in  a  reli- 
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gious  school,  it  will,  of  course,  have  to  be  made  in  con- 
siderably less  time. 

2.  Instead  of  a  tour  as  described  above,  the  group  might 
prefer  to  present  a  Pageant  of  Palestine.  With  the  aid 
of  posters,  costumes,  floats,  pantomime,  music,  and  so 
forth,  describe  different  sections  in  the  land,  geographic 
features  of  each  section,  and  the  progress  made  in  recent 
times.     This  activity  could  also  be  done  in  group  work. 

3.  The  suggestion  described  above  might  be  developed  in  a 
series  of  tableaux,  each  accompanied  by  appropriate 
music  and  an  explanatory  talk. 

4.  Draw  or  paint  a  series  of  pictures  showing  life  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  Palestine.  Use  large  sheets  of  brown  or 
white  paper.    Write  a  story  to  explain  your  picture. 

5.  Discuss  or  dramatize  Dramatic  Moments  in  Zionist 
History. 

6.  Dramatize  a  World  Zionist  Congress,  such  as  the  first 
one,  when  the  Basle  Program  was  accepted,  the  one  in 
1903,  when  the  Uganda  plan  was  discussed,  or  the 
Twentieth  Congress,  in  1937,  when  the  Partition  Plan 
was  presented.  Show  the  important  leaders  of  the  Zion- 
ist movement.  (See  the  American  Jewish  Year  Book 
for  reports  of  important  events  at  recent  congress  meet- 
ings.) 

7.  Write  to  the  Education  Department,  Zionist  Organization 
of  America,  41  East  42nd  St.,  New  York  City,  for 
material  about  recent  developments  in  Palestine. 

8.  Make  a  scrap  book  on  any  subject  dealing  with  Palestine. 
When  it  is  completed,  give  a  talk  explaining  the  material 
in  the  scrap  book. 

9.  Have  a  Biography  Day  Program.  Let  each  member  of 
the  group  prepare  a  little  talk  on  some  personality  asso- 
ciated with  the  history  of  Zionism  or  the  rebuilding  of 
Palestine. 
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